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FRAGMENT OF AN ILLUSTRATED GREEK 
PAPYRUS FROM ANTINOE 


Date about A.D. 00 


A FRAGMENT OF A GREEK ILLUSTRATED 
PAPYRUS FROM ANTINOE 


By &. J. GASIOROWSKI 
With Plate 1. 


I am deeply indebted to Dr. John Johnson of Oxford, who, acting on the suggestio 
of Professor Beazley, has sent me a facsimile of his papyrus-fragment and asked me to 
deseribe it for the Journal, 

This fragment was discovered by Dr. Johnson in 1914 among a number of late papyri 
ina mound at Antinoé. He tells me that the material which came out of this rubbish 
mound ran from late fourth century onwards to sixth. None of it has been published. 

The fragment (c. 12 x 7-5 em.) is undoubtedly part of a leaf of a papyrus-book. 
The upper part contains on its left side traces of three limes of text, apparently the last 
letters of the column, Of the letter in the top line there remains just a part of a stroke; 
of the visible letters of the second line the last may be a Sigma, the first perhaps an 
Alpha; the only remaining letter of the third line may be a Tan. On the right of the 
upper part of the fragment, at about the level of the second line of the text, there is still 
visible some sort of sign, possibly a letter representing the number of the page. The form 
of the letters appears to indicate a date about a.p. 500 for the text. 

Nearly three-quarters of the whole fragment are occupied by part of a coloured 
illustration, representing a group of charioteers. The size of the whole leaf cannot be 
determined with any certainty, but may well have been rather considerable, judging, ¢.9., 
by the analogy of the illustrations in the Alexandrian Chronicle’, Nor can the relation 
of the illustration to the column of the text (graphically speaking) be established, The 
Ulustration is not a miniature in the true sense of the word, as it is not bordered. 

The fibres of the papyrus-plant here run horizontally, consequently I take it for 
granted that we have before us the recto of a papyrus-leaf*, The verso of the fragment 
does not contain any visible matter, either written or painted. 

The illustration represents a group of six charioteers visible almost to their knees, 
three of them standing in the front line; each is slightly further back than his companion 
to the left. A part of the body of another charioteer is seen to the left of the picture, 
and on the second plane are to be seen the heads and parte of the bodies of two more 
charioteers. The charioteers on the right appear to be standing under, or rather before, 
an arcade, 

Four principal colours were used by the painter, viz. a light yellow, a kind of middle 
green, a blue which now appears rather dirty, and a red; white is to be noticed too, but 
only in almost imperceptible strokes or points for details. I think we may assume that 
the artist first laid on the colours thickly with his brush and then drew the contours in 


| Baner-Straygowski, Hine alerandrinieche Weltchronik, Vienna, 1905, plates, 
By analogy with the Aloxandrian Chronicle and other remnants of nstrated poapyri, 
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a strong, sometimes broad, black line. I am led to believe this was 50 by the absence 
of traces of a preliminary sketching of contours in places where the colours have fallen 
away, as for instance on the left sleeve of the charioteer with the whip, as well as by the 
visibly not coloured yellow fleck on the cap of the charioteer to the right. 

The charioteers clearly belong to different faotiones, The first on the left in the front 
line wears a short red tunic with broad yellow bands diagonally crossed and black and 
blue bindings, blue sleeves, and a yellow cap with a narrow blue band below. He ig un 
doubtedly standing at attention, his left hand on his thigh, his right hand and forearm 
raised in the (known) attitude of speaking or of attention. He may well be the central 
figure of the composition. The next to the right is seen in the attitude of the born jockey; 
his tunic is blue, with red sleeves and undergarment (/}, and he wears a yellow cap. His 
left hand is on his thigh and in his slightly raised right hand he holds a whip. His head 
is turned slightly to his right. These two charioteers appear to be more important than 
the others, not only by their position in the front line of the group, but also hy their 
pestures. 

To the right of these two and just a little behind them stands a man dressed in 
a green tunic with yellow bands, vertical and horizontal, and a yellow cap, with a narrow 
blue border, His head is turned more to one side than that of any other man in the 
whole group. He has no bindings on his tunic, and may be either no charioteer at all 
or a charioteer not yet ready for the games. His cap is in any case that characteristic 
nf this profession. 

Behind the central group of charioteers we see the head and the bust of one more 
man, dressed in a green tunic (with bindings) with red sleeves and in a yellow cap with 
the usual blue edging. His head is also turned to the left. Close to him are visible the 
head and the shoulders of another man also in a yellow cap; the colours of his garment 
are not discernible. He appears to be standing on a still higher level. The left part of 
the body of a sixth man, apparently a charioteer, is seen on the left etde of the illustra- 
tion, His tunic and trousers are green, the sleeves are red; his head is lost. 

We thus seem to have here o picture representing charioteers belonging to three 
fuctiones, green (three men), red (one man), blue (one man); it may be surmised that 
there were also represented jockeys belonging to the fourth factio, the white. 

The artistic merits of the picture are obvious. ‘The whole group, even In its present 
mutilated state, is excellently composed. The drawing shows a bold and very sure hand; 
all the movements are natural and vivid; this ia not a lifeless, hieratic group of the kind 
which we are accustomed to see in early mediaeval Coptic works of art. The whole group 
is drawn in a free Hellenistic style and possesses a charm of its own. Masses are 
carefully balanced on each side of the apparently central group of charioteers, Space 
ia indicated in the indirect manner of Harly Christian paintings, mosaics, miniatures, and 
reliefs, ie., by intersection, Only one man, he with the raised hand, is in full view; 
the men to the right are shown slightly one behind the other by the imtersection of parts 
of their bodies. The men whose heads and busts alone are visible have an independent 
movement of their own. There is of course no perspective, not even in the manner of 
Hellenistic paintings, and no landscape or architectural details are indicated which would 
help the rendering of the third dimension. The group 1s seen standing freely, yet we are 
not shown whether it is standing in an open or enclosed space. The attitudes of the 
charioteers show the predilection of the painter for placing human bodies en face, but 
they are poised in a way that shows that he has mastered the art of rendering the freely 
standing human figure; the movements and inclinations of the heads and arms and hands 


ia 
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add to the charm of the picturesque group-composition. Of the band or arch which 
appears in the background | shall speak later. I must draw attention to the fact that 
the charioteers do not all look in one direction; we see them looking partly to the left, 
partly to the right; their pupils are shown in such a position that they seem to be looking 
at angles of 45° or even more apart. The painter understood very well how to show the 
pupila of men standing on a higher level but looking at more or less the same point or 
action as the men below them. It would seem that they are looking at two objects or 
actions placed respectively to their left and night. 

Points of comparison for various stylistic details auch as the treatment of heads, 
movements, poses, etc. may be found in different classes of works of art of the Late 
Hellenistic, Roman and Karly Christian penods. 

The facial type of the charioteers is clearly Greek, and not Semitic or Coptic, The 
characteristic inclination to the left of the heads of four of them may be compared with 
the positions of heads on textiles of the Graeco-Roman period in Egypt, as for instance 
to the portrait-busts on two panels! of the 4th-5th centuries from Akhmim. The same 
mannerism of putting the pupils right in the corner of the eye or just above the lower 
lid is seen on other textiles of the same period, e.g., on a panel with a half-length figure of 
Hermes, or another with that of Apollo, also from Akhmim?. The way of drawing the 
nose by making an almost straight black stroke, or two at a slight angle, for the nostrils, 
adding one long vertical stroke on that side of the nose which is in shade, and lighting 
up the other side, appears on different portraits from the Fayyim®*, Of course, it is much 
more developed and pictorial there. We see the same proceeding in the Ambrosian Iliad 
(e.g., on folio 53 verso). For the treatment of the hair we may again find parallels in 
Fayyiim portraite*: locks are sometimes shown falling over a narrow forehead. 

The Iliad in the Ambrosiana gives us several hints as to different points in our com- 
position. In its miniatures masses are generally more stiffly distributed than in our 
papyrus, This is seen in the groups illustrated by Ceriani-Ratti in Pls. v, xit, xiv, xxv, lv. 
Consequently perspective by intersection in our illustration is nearer modern perspective 
than in the Diad. The method of grouping figures by intersection as seen In our papyrus 
is not very similar to that of the Ihad; the only analogy would be folio 22 verso 
(Ceriani-Ratti, Pl. xxv), a group of Trojan women. I think that the groups of kings* on 
folios rv verso and v verso of the Alexandrian Chronicle do rather remind us of our group, 
which, however, is much weaker in execution, and stiffer and more naive in composition, 
None of these various analogies seems to me suflicient to indicate clearly the origin of the 
treatment of the forms seen in our picture, but they all tend to ahow that all its forme 
were current in the Late Roman epoch, , 

The iconography of the scene is not clear at first sight, though it is certain we have 
here a group of chariotcera or, more generally speaking, of members of three factiones, 
There has not yet been written an exhaustive iconographical study of ancient chariot- 
races or circus games as represented in monuments of art. The chapter on this subject 
in Friedliinder's Sittengeschichte ia antiquated, and so are the articles in Daremberg-Saglio’s 
Dictionnaire (s.v. Circus, Ludi). Both these studies are more occupied in dealing with 


t Kendrick, Catalogue of textiles from burying-grownee ve rad, 1, Sos, £8, 69, Plate siv. 
_ * Kendrick, op. cit, Now 52, 535, Plate xiv. 

2 Wasmuth, Avanthefte, 1, Plate 4, and many otheresamples. Pfuhl, Maleret und 2richnung oer Gricchen, 
Ti, fig. GOO, 

* Waamuth, op. cit., Plite 4. 

& Bauer-Strzygoweki, Kine alerandriniche Weltchronit, Plates iv verso and v vereo. 
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the historical development of chariot-racing in Rome and Byzantium than with analysing 
works of art, and the latter are only used to illustrate the institution and procedure of 
the races, The article in Cabrol-Leclerq has the same defects. In going through the long 
series of ancient monuments which represent scenes from the cireus I do not find any 
close analogies to our composition. It is true that many objects are not adequately pub- 
lished, and that there are many more published from Rome and the western provinces, 
including North Africa (mosaics) and Byzantium (diptychs, the monument of Porphyrios, 
ete.), than from Egypt. On the basis of the material hitherto published it is difficult to 
discern any strong or characteristic differences between the rendering of circus scenes in 
the capitals, Rome and Byzantmum, and in the provinces. I am inclined to assume 
a certain uniformity of representation. The difierences observable arise rather out of the 
differences between the various classes of monuments which portray such scenes. Mosaics, 
for example, give the artist a free hand and thus provide the largest and most detailed 
scenes. The same is true of reliefs, under which head Alexandrian terracottas may be 
included. Textiles, diptyehs, gems, lamps, and golden cups (fondi d’oro) usually give 
a shortened rendering, a simplified version, so to say, and this also applies to Byzantine 
cofirets of a later period, ete. The well-known Vatican statue illustrates excellently 
the dress of a charioteer!, The miniature on folio 49 recto of the Ambrosian Iliad re- 
produces clearly a different tradition, as various moments of the games in honour of 
Patroclua are figured in the same painting; it is the continuous or cyclic style, which 
does not appear to be employed on the papyrus. | 

The composition of our illustration is far removed from these representations, I con- 
sider it to be unique in its scheme, and therefore its importance rises accordingly. Two 
questions arise in regard to it: first, Why are representatives of different factiones shown 
together in one picture? and secondly: What is the meaning of the kind of arch in the back- 
ground? In order to solve these we must determine what moment of the pompa, or 
immediate preparations for the races, or what act during or after the races, the illustrator 
meant to portray. 

In relation to the first question we must remember that it is quite probable that the 
monument of Porphyrios? in Constantinople was erected by all the four factiones, and 
not only by the “Greens” to whom he belonged®. It would follow that in some cases 
& famous and victorious charioteer might have been honoured not only by his friends but 
also by his antagonists. If so, then there is no reason why members of different factiones 
should have not been represented standing together, though it was unusual. 

The arch in the background may, and probably does, represent simply an arcade of 
the cireus, though it is true that such arcades are usually more carefully drawn, as for 
instance on the mosaic from Dougga in Tunisia*, Other possibilities are that it 
represents the ropes by which the gate of the circus was closed5, or the barrier between 
the spectators and the arena®, or perhaps the gates’. Of these various suggestions I in- 
cline towards that of the arch, as our scene could be easily imagined with such a back- 
ground. 

Assuming these two difficulties to be removed let us try to find what moment of action 
is represented. The monuments are totally silent, for there is no close analogy to our 
composition. But from descriptions in ancient authors, and from our general knowledge 


DAL, 1008, 65 ff 2 fev. cerch., 1911, x1, 70 if, 
* Mordtmann, Ath. Mitt, 1580, 308, * Kev. arch, 1902, 1, 308, PL xx, 1. 
* Daremberg-Saglio, sv, Circus, 1180, fig, 1510, * Holbig-Amelung, #idrer, 1, 217 £ 


Y Darcnberg-Saglio, av. Cirews, 1191, fig, 1521. 
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of these things, we may draw some inferences. The proceedings and apparatus of a pompa 
circensia and chariot-races as depicted on the monuments consist of the pompa itself, the 
procession of the fensae and of the carpentum, the chariot-races in the circus, the cirowses 
and their parte (the stables), the magistrate’s lodge, the horses in their stables, the 
charioteers (separately as a rule), the victors, the giving of the prize to a charioteer, the 
drawing of lota. There may also be represented other special moments such as accidents 
in the arena. 

In our group the charioteers are clearly represented as standing, not walking. If this 
ia so, then all moments of the pompe itself are to be excluded. We must take into account 
only those in which the charioteers assembled and formed one group, and that.a standing 
group, This, excluding such moments as would require some characteristic trait, would 
leave only a few. It might be the drawing of lots. This was performed in the presence 
of magistrates and representatives of parties; that would explain why some men have 
no bindings in our picture. A sacrifice before the magistrate’s lodge could not have bean 
meant if our illustration is really an original work later than the second half of the fourth 
century, and not a copy of an earlier picture, for this custom was abolished by Constantine 
the Great. It cannot be the giving of the prize, as in that ease probably only one 
charioteer would be represented. In any case we must have here a representation of 
4 moment just before the races began; to decide exactly what moment is in my opinion 
not possible in the present state of our knowledge. The drawing of lots was done in the 
circus itself, and therefore an arcade would be quite in place. Such would be the solution 
if our composition is not a free invention, independent of any known iconographical 
tradition, That such free scenes may occur, despite the tendency to types which was 
characteristic of ancient art, is proved by various scenes in the Ambrosian Iliad. The 
same document also proves that a Greek mythological scene may often be clothed in 
Roman forma, for charioteers in the scenes of games after Patroclus’ death are dressed 
in the colours of Roman factiones!. Such monuments are not rare of course, but usually, 
though not in the Thad, they rely on an old Greek joonographical eyele. 

We do not know to what kind of literature our fragment belonged. It may or may 
not have been a fragment of Homer, or of some other poetical or literary work, or a remnant 
of an unknown descriptive book. Neither text nor representation enables us to solve this 
problem. 

Tt may be useful to look through the historical material relating to chariot-races, 
circuses and charioteers in Roman and Byzantine Egypt with o view to testing the 
possibility that papyrus-books in Egypt in these epochs were illustrated by artiste who 
had actually witnessed scenes in the circus, and to whom such scenes were living matter 
and not a dead past. If this were the case it would explain to some extent the vividness 
of our picture. 

Tt is well known that we have good authorities on chariot-races, etc. in Rome and 
Byzantium. Constantinus Porphyrogenneta (De cerim. aulae bycantinae) may be quoted 
as an invaluable source for Byzantium, and many others, such as Tertullian, De spect., 
for general information. For these two capitals the literary material is very extensive 
and has been used at least to some extent by modern writers® (Friedlinder, Pascal in 
Daremberg-Saglio, and many others who repeat more or leas the same facts). For the 
provinces of the Empire in both the Roman and Byzantine periods the available material 

1 Fol. 49 reeto, 
* The work of M. Piganiol, Recherches sur fea jeux romains, 1923, is known to me only through the 
synopsis in fALS., L022, 205. 
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has not been exhaustively published. Little beyond a few well-known facts, based on 
passages in Dio of Prusa and others, has been said about chariot-races and circuses in 
Egypt. 1 therefore give some details taken from ancient authors, papyri and inscriptions. 

The vividness, splendour and importance of chariot-races in the circus of Alexandria 
have been touched upon by several modern authors!. We possess several ancient passages 
on the subject, ¢.g.,on the Alexandrian circus in the times of Trajan by Dio of Prusa in 
his speech [poy Adcfavdpcis. It is not to be doubted that circus-cames of all kinds, 
including chariot-races, were an important factor in Roman Alexandria, We have also 
explicit testimony to the existence of circus-parties in that town, for John of Nikiou, 
119, says that while the Romans were shut up in Alexandria by Amr, there were open 
battles in the streets between the Blues, led by Domentianus, prefect of the Fayyiim, 
and the Greens, led by Menas the dux*. Thus not only is the existence of parties in 
Alexandria conclusively proved, but also the strength of the tradition of public amusements 
and their political importance even in moments of danger are demonstrated for as late 
as the seventh century A.p. 

The same or a similar state of things prevailed in provincial towns. I do not intend 
to deal exhaustively with this subject, which lies beyond my scope, but I note several 
interesting facts. There exist not a few papyri which illustrate the importance of chariot- 
races and prove the existence of parties in the towns of Egypt. This has been noted by 
A. 5. Hunt*, who speaks of “repeated allusions to horse-racing, which became quite 
a tage in the Byzantine period.” This was undoubtedly true of the Roman period too. 
We are fairly well informed about chariot-racing, ete. in Oxyrhynchus from papyri found 
in that town. I may perhaps be allowed to quote some of various dates: 

Oxyrh. Pap. cxn, ap. 550: Contract in which Aurelius Serenus undertakes the 
superintendence of the racing stable belonging to Flavius Serenus, a comes, for one year. 
The terms of the agreement are.... 

Oxyrh. Pap. exiv, 4.p, 552: Receipt showing that the banker Anastasius had paid 
one solidus less 4 carats “for an embrocation needed by the horses of the public cireus 
(vov Gyno ov] xipxov) on the side of the Greens (pép[ ove] poacivay),”” and 4 solidus less 
I} carats for expenses, 

Oxyrh. Pap, 922, late 6th or early Tth century: Account for horses and other fea. 
Their use is not stated but perhaps some of them may well have been employed in the 
Ofus Spouos or perhapa the éypdcins xipxos., 

Oxyrh. Pap. cxxxvim, a.p. 610-611: Contract between Flavius Apion the younger 
and John, “contractor of the race-house" belonging to Flavius Apion, by which John 
undertakes for a year the charge of Apion’s stable in addition to the racecourse, and to 
provide him with animals whenever they were required, in return for the payment of one 
pound of gold (72 solids). 

Oxyrh. Pap. cut, a.p, 618: Reeeipt showing that Georgius, a secretary, had paid 
10} carats on the Alexandrian standard to two starters employed at the hippodrome 
on the side of the Blues (Veneti) (rob iamxod pép[ous] Bevérwy) as their wages for a 


month, 


' Schubart, Agypten, Berlin, 1922, 130, 141; Wenger, Poli dnd Stant tw Agypten, 27, and others 
Rostovtzelf in his Social and Economic History of the Roman Zmypire ia alent on this rather important 
sockal point, 

7 Milne, History of Lgypt, London, 1898, 101. 

1 Jornal, 1, $0. 
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Thus papyri from Oxyrhynchus prove the existence of stables, races, circuses, and 
parties in that town in the sixth and seventh centuries a.p. I do not doubt that in 
earlier times the same state of things prevailed. At any rate, other papyri prove the 
existence there of all sorts of public games and amusements, if not of races themselves. 

Oxyrh. Pap, No, 519, second century a-p.: Account for public games at Oxyrhynchus; 
list of payments for a theatrical entertainment, ete. 

Oxyrh. Pap. No. 1050, 2nd or Srd century a.p.: Account for games: a fragment of 
an account of expenditure for the purposes of the public games at Oxyrhynchus (pan- 
cratiasts, boxers, conjurers, flute players, etc.). 

Oxyrh. Pap. No. 1025, late 3rd century: An order from the municipal officials of 
Kuergetius to an actor and a Homeric reciter to come and perform on the occasion of 
a festival. 

These testimonies tend to show that all kinda of performances were in vogue in 
Oxyrhynchus in the Roman period, and circus amusements were probably among them. 

Various kinds of agones took place in other Greek towns of Egypt. A letter of the 
emperor Gallienus to the procurator Plution (a.n, 267) givea privileges (freedom from 
liturgies”) to a young man for the merits of his ancestors in athletic games!, A papyrus 
written under the same emperor gives a notice by Antimachos, president of the college 
of judges of agones, to the authorities and the people of Hermoupolis Magna, to the effect 
that Horion was an Olympic victor in the agones of trumpeters*. Allusions to circuses 
or factiones are found in inscriptions too. One may be quoted: vica 4 riyy Etroxiov 
+xai Bevéray + xai rod ypayrarrols|?. It follows then that the provineials were as 
passionate for games of the circus aa the inhabitants of the capitals Rome and Byzantium. 
This is attested also for small provincial towns of Syria and Asia Minor by inscriptions‘, 
for North Africa by mosaice, and so on. 

It is to be surmised that in Antinoi too there was a circus, where artists could see 
all kinds of games, and among them chariot-races. If then our papyrus is a work executed 
at Antinoé, which is possible, we can easily understand how such a vivid and pictorial 
scene could arise. A cirens would there have been an actual thing, and chariot-races and 
charioteers would have been things seen many times over in everybody's life. If the 
papyrus was executed in another town in Egypt the same would still be true. 

On the other side there ts some discrepancy between our illustration, which, as we 
know, was found among papyri of the late fourth to the sixth century, and the general 
state of the plastic arts in Late Roman and Byzantine times in Egypt. The illustrated 
papyrus-book which contained this illustration may of course have been a copy of some 
older work, but judging by its excellent execution and vividness I should rather call it 
an orginal production. 

Let us look shortly at the state of things in Egypt in those times. The Alexandrian 
library almost ceased to exist after the third century a.p., and was certainly completely 
non-existent after the fourth®, On the other hand, grammatical and philosophical schools 
(and museums) did certainly exist in Alexandria up to the end of the fifth century a.p.* 
A large number of papyri of earlier or later times show literary tastes being steadily 


1 Wessely, Corpus Pap. Hermupolitan,, 119 verso 3 Wileken, Chrestomathie, 158. 
* Papyrus Erthersog Rainer Avastelling, Vienna, 1804, 84, No. 383. 

* Gx, Lefobvre, Ree, des inser, greeques chreét, d Egypte, 1908, No. 37. 

* Cabral, Sietionnarre, av, Hippodrome, 

* Breccia, Alerandrea ad Egyptem, Bergame, 1922, 10. * Op, cit, G1. 
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cultivated in provincial towns as well’, and artistic activity was probably rather strong 
in the 5th or even the 6th century, I am not speaking here of Coptic works of art; one 
must remember that there was in some classes of objects a fairly steady production of works 
of a decidedly Greek character. The manufacture of textiles in Late Hellenistic style still 
flourished in Alexandria and many other centres. Thus textiles of the 5th-Sth centuries, 
and ivories, may be quoted ss examples. Above all, it must not be forgotten that the 
decoration of papyri had gone on without interruption since the Ptolemaic epoch, though 
we have a limited number of examples of that art. We possess also literary evidence on 
painters or painters’ works in this period (portraits)*. We may leave out of con- 
sideration Christian illustrations on papyri, auch as the Alexandrian Chronicle, the 
Ulustration to Math. 8, 23-26 with Christ on Lake Tiberias*, or the pen-and-ink drawing 
with Christ praying’, and so on. Generally speaking these fragmenta are artistically very 
poor. 

Much more important for our aim are illustrated fragments of Greek works, First, 
there exists a series of scientific lustrations to mathematical, botanical and astronomical 
works. Secondly, we possess many pen-and-ink drawings of a very inferior quality, such 
as Pap. Ramer Inv. No. 1673, and a Graeco-Roman medallion, which 1s 1n so far interesting 
as it is analogous to textiles or mosaics. The third and most important series is formed by 
pictures, some of which are of high artistic merit while others are historically interesting. 
Of the latter the most important 1s the fragment of a roll (Paris, Suppl. gr. 1294) of the 
Ist or 2nd century 4.0., still showing the Ptolemaic (and Pharaonic) method of dividing 
the text into columns, To this series would belong the coloured illustration with Eros 
and Psyche in Florence® of the 2nd century a.p., which is quite Greek in character. But 
there are Greek illustrations of a much later date, even of the 5th century a.p., such as 
the drawings in Vienna and Berlin: the latter contain interesting and very vivid sketches 
on papyrus. In quoting these fragments T aim at showing that the art of decorating 
papyri in Greek style lived! through the vicissitudes of Roman rule in Egypt, and perhaps 
still flourished after the definitive establishment of Christianity. This art was certamly 
a descendant of the system of decorating papyri in Pharaonic times; an indebtedness on 
the part of the Greeks to the Egyptians must once more be acknowledged—the Paria roll 
is a definitive proof of that. This tradition passed apparently rather quickly from the 
stage of rolls to that of books. 

The new fragment should be considered an excellent example of the latter class of 
illustrated Greek works: it is unique among the remnants of that art. It may be regarded 
as the best link in the Hellenistic tradition of decorated papyri. It ia far superior to the 
Florence fragment, indeed I do not think it is possible to fined parallels to tt among 
papyri. I should rather point out aa analogous to it in style apd technical excellence 
certain textiles of the 4th—5th centuries, ¢g., those from Akhmim®, composed in 
a true Hellenistic spirit, and with a similar freedom to ours though evidently based on 
earlier designs. An exact dating of our fragment is in my opinion not possible, as there 
are no very close stylistic parallels; besides, the painter was indubitably of the first order, 


' Ch, A, Oldfather, The Greet Literery Tarts from Greeco-floman Egypt, Madison, 1923. 

2 Not in papyri: in a letter of Thoophilos to Zenon, the first, who was « painter, tells Zenon that he 
has finished his works aod asky him «ff «ai ae rondo go eet tires tor Droxer, This was during the 
Ptolemaic period. Fron the Roman period cotes another document, an urder of payment to a painter for 
i portrait he has execoted: Pap. gr. e fat, vil, 127, 65, note to Nos, $10, 920, 

7 Pap, gr. «fat, vin, 87, No. 920, ‘ Pap. Rainer, Inv. Xo. 8760, 

* Pap. gr. « fat, vat, Part [, No, $19, * Kendrick, op. cit., PL 2vit. 
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and individual ability must be taken into account. The lettering appears to indicate 
a date of about a.p. 500. This would be too late a dating on stylistic grounds, for 
I pointed out that not a few of its details are to be found in Late Hellenistic works, The 
comparison with textiles is also very useful, and still other minor points may be added. 
The hanging locks of the charioteers may be compared to those of some figures of the 
Ambrosian Diad?, which is probably a work of the 4th century a.p., though perhaps 
a copy from an earlier cycle of pictures; and the outlines of the locks have a parallel in 
the hair-dressing of some figures in a wall-painting from Wadi Sarga? of the 6th century. 

Taking into account what has been previously said, these details, and at the same 
time the rapid decay of Hellenistic style and subjects in Egypt in the 5th-th centuries, 
and the excellence of our painter, I should propose as date for this fragment the bth 
century A.D., and even its first half. 

Its importance lies in the fact that as a fragment of a papyrus-book it is one more 
proof, and this time a strong one, if not the strongest hitherto known, that ancient, 1.¢., 
Greek and Roman, illustrative art had its origin in Egypt, and probably especially im 
Alexandria. It is to be deplored that no other fragmenta of the same book were found. 
An iconographic cycle might perhaps have been re-established, possibly by means of 
parallels to mosaics and textiles, and an important tradition traced back to Alexandria, 
though the technical excellence of the painter would oblige us to consider the fragment 
as an original work. At uny rate, a first-class Late Hellenistic papyrus-book illustration 
of Roman life has been recovered from the soil of Egypt. 


1 Fal, 40 reefs, 22 vers. 2 Brit, Mussum Guide to Karly Christian Ant. fig: 70. 


Journ, of Egypt, Arch. xvit. 
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THREE ROYAL SHABTIS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
By H. BR. HALL 
With Plates ii and ii. 


The three royal shabtis described below have already been published by Sir Ernest 
Budge, but in view of their great interest, [ reproduce them again here with new and 
fine photographs which bring out their details fully. At the same time the inscriptions 
are given to make the publication complete; that of 21922 has not been published before. 

1, The shabti of Ahmise (Amosis) I, No. 32191, Pl. u, is not only one of the finest 
known but also one of the oldest, and is of special interest as being that of a king. It is of 
& Very fine cream-coloured limestone. The body is in mummy form with the arms crossed 
under the bandages, from which the hands emerge; they carry nothing. Probably it was 





originally intended to paint the usual hoes on the surface of the shoulders, but there are 
no traces of paint. The head wears the nemes-headdress, not ribbed or banded. The 
pigtail is rather long and thick. The shoulder-flaps follow slightly the curvature of the 
shoulders, The top-fold has a little of the curvature, giving a slightly horn-like appear- 
ance to the corners above the ears, which Evers notes as a characteristic of the later 
Middle Kingdom (Staaf aug dem Stem, mu, 14). There is a band round the forehead. 
The uraeus (head broken off) has a triple convolution (Fig. le), A shortish, square-cut 
beard is worn. The face has distinct character, especially about the eyes and the cheeks 
above the corners of the mouth. Unluckily the face ts slightly mjured, the nose specially 
being damaged. The beard and one of the lapels of the headdress are also chipped, and 
the forepart of the feet is missing; there are also some chips out of the back. The 
inseription, containing the VIith chapter of the Book of the Dead, is shown in Fig. 2. 
The signs are finely cut, in a style recalling that of the Middle Kingdom, Note such 
contrasts in size as the p and ( in the second line; the p is six times the size of the f. 

Ht, 11} ins. (28-5 em.). Published: photograph only, Budge, Hist. Bg. (1901), mt, 185; 
The Mummy (1925), Pl. xx; inscription only, id., The Mummy, 252. 

2. The shabti of Amenophis I, No, 35365, Pl. iii, figs, 1 and 4, is of a soft grey 
serpentine, but has not the great artistic and historic interest of 32191. The body is in 


Plate II. 





Shabti-fgure of Amosis I, 
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mummy form with the arms and hands as in 32191, the latter holding each an ankh 
upright. The nemes-headdress is banded with simple striations. The pigtail is of the 
usual Kighteenth Dynasty type, rather short and ribbed. The shoulder-flaps are straight. 
There is still « little of the horn-like curvature at the upper corners of the folds. The 
uraeus (damaged) came down lower over the forehead band than that of 52191; it has 
only a double twist (Fig. 1a), The beard is rounded and long, and the end is broken off. 
We know what Amenophis was like, and there is no visible resemblance in the face of 
this shabti, though an attempt has perhaps been made to make it like by giving the 
nose an exaggeratedly high bridge with the effectthat, now that its end has been broken off, 
it looks like a particularly aggressive snub. No doubt the high nose of the Tuthmosids 
was intended, but the face is roughly ent, like the rest of the figure, and is otherwise 
entirely conventional and without character. The figure is slightly damaged by chips 
on the back, the right side of the headdress, the beard and the uraeuws. The feet are 
intact but for unimportant chips. 

The inscription is shown in Fig. 3. It is roughly and carelessly cut. Ht. 11j ins, 
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Fig. 2 


(28°8 cm.). Published: photograph only, Budge, Mist, Bg., 1v, 71; Guide to 41h-Gth Eg. 
Rooms, 5; inscription only, w., The Mummy, 253, 

$. The shabti of Psamatik I or II (the throne-name is not given), No. 21923, 
PL. iti, figs. 2 and 3, is interesting for its portrait. It is of glaze-ware, originally pale blue, 
now discoloured. Like the othera, it ia in mummy form, wearing the nemes, which is 
plain. The flaps follow the curve of the shoulders. The pigtail is shortened by the 
square-topped plinth fin. (2cm.), wide at the back. There is no beard. The head is 
perfect except for some damage to the uraeus, which has two convolutions (Fig. 16). 
The lower part of the figure ie broken off. The hands hold, the right a hoe %, the 
other a hoe % and the rope of a basket which hangs by a loop over the left, shoulder. 

The portrait is strongly characterized with thick lips and heavy nose of Ethiopic 
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east. It is not like the portrait of Psamatik I on the intercolumnar slab from a Delta- 
temple in the British Museum (No. 20), published Cambridge Ane. Hist., Plates, 1, 
271 (6), u, 15 (a), which ts thin-hpped with a long upper lip and a flat bulbous-ended 
nose, and is obviously a careful portrait. It is therefore probably a portrait of Psamatik IT, 
to whom the shabti should thus be assigned. It is not like the face of the supposed 
colossal head of Psamatik Hf in the Museum (No. 1238), found near the southern end of 
the Suez Canal in 1906; but this was probably a conventional official portrait without 
character, which the shabti obviously has. 

The inscription, of the usual Twenty-sixth Dynasty type, is shown in Fig. 4. Note 
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the error of making the shabti carry sand ‘shat west fo east (wc), Ht. 5¢ ins. (14-6 em.), 
Published: photograph only, Budge, Hist. By., vi, 205. 
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“CEDAR™-TREE PRODUCTS EMPLOYED IN 
MUMMIFICATION 


Br A. LUCAS 


The principal references in the works of the Greek and Latin writers to the materials 
employed by the ancient Egyptians for mummification, taking them in chronological 
order, are by Herodotus (fifth century n.c.), Diodorus (first century B.c.), Strabo (first 
century 8.0. to first century A.p.) and Pliny (first century A.D.). 

Herodotus (11, 86-88) mentions a number of different substances, of which it 18 pro- 
posed to consider one only?; Diodorus (1, 7; xx, 6) also mentions a number, of which 
again only one will be considered *?; Strabo (xvi, 2, 45) refers to one, bitumen, which it 
ia not proposed to consider; and Pliny (N.H., xvi, 21; xxtv, 11; xxxt, 40) refers to three, 
two of which will be dealt with®, The materials chosen for consideration are those derived 
from the “cedar” tree. 

Herodotus states (11, 87) that in a particular method of mummification a material 
he terms both +4 ava «pov dderhap yewouevor and also xeépiy waa injected into the 
intestines. Both these expressions are usually translated as “oil of cedar,” but literally 
they mean a substance of an oily or fatty nature derived from the “cedar” tree and a 
“cedar"-tree product respectively. Diodorus (1, 7) says that during the process of 
mummification the body was anointed with xedpia, usually also translated as “oil of 
cedar,” but meaning merely a “cedar"-tree product. 

Pliny (N.H., xvi, 21) states that a material he terms cedriuwm(“ cedar” material) was 
used by the Egyptians for preserving their dead and also (xxiv, 11) that cedri succus 
(“cedar” juice) was used for preserving dead bodies, 


The “Cedar” Tree. 


The first step in the identification of the materials referred to is manifestly to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the tree in question was indeed a cedar and, if not, what 
kind of tree it was. Almost certainly, however, it was a conifer, since although the term 
“cedar” has been, and still is, applied to many trees other than the true cedar, ao far 
as is known to the writer the word was never used anciently for any tree that was not 
coniferous. 

Two writers who help in this matter are Theophrastus and Pliny, since they not 
only mention the “cedar,” but describe it; and these descriptions may now be considered. 
Before doing so, however, the true cedars, of which there are three kinds, may usefully 
be enumerated; they are respectively (a) the cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Jabani); (b) the 
Atlas cedar (Cedrus atlantica) and (c) the Indian cedar (Cedrus deodara). 





1 The others are palm wine, spices, suyrrh, cassia and matron, 

* The others are palm wine, spices, intments, myrrh, cinnamon and intumen, 

2 "The third is natron. The Elder Pliny's Chapters om Chemical Subjects, K. C. Bailey (1929), 1, 63, 
L72-174, 
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Theophrastus distinguishes three kinds of “cedars” ( «é8po;)}—namely, prickly “ cedar!,” 
Syrian “cedar®” and Phoenician “cedar*"—all of which have been identified as junipers *, 
namely Juniperus oxycedrus, Juniperus excelsa and Juniperus phoenicea respectively. 

Pliny (xm, 11) describes two “cedars” (cedrus), one of which he calls the amall 
“¢edar” and the other the large “cedar,” of each of which he states there were two 
kinds. One of the small “cedars” he says grew in Lycia and the other in Phoenicia; 
the second of these is described as being very like a juniper and probably was a juniper, 
namely Juniperus phoenicea. One of the small “cedars,” too, though which is not 
stated, is described as being prickly and is termed oxycedros, and was, therefore, almost 
certainly not a cedar, but Juniperus oxycedrus. The large “cedars” are not described in 
sufficient detail to allow of positive identification, but they, too, may have been junipers. 
The fruit and berries of the “oedar’ mentioned (xm, 11; xv, 7; xxrv, 11, 12) auggest 
juniper berries and not cedar cones, and the medicinal properties ascribed to “cedar” 
fruit are practically identical with those given for juniper berries (xxrv, 36). 

Since by the word cedar both Theophrastus and Pliny almost certainly meant, not 
the true cedar, but a juniper, it is probable, therefore, that other classical writers, 
Herodotus and Diodorus for instance, may have used the term cedar in the same sense. 
Kiven at the present day a similar confusion exists, and the fragrant red wood called 
cedar employed for making pencils, cigar boxes and other objects, is usually that of the 
American cedar, which is not a cedar, but a juniper (Juniperus virginiana). The modern 
oil of cedar, too, is generally a product of this same tree, though a volatile oil from the 
Atlas cedar is also known and is used as a medicament. 

At this stage the subject may be approached from an entirely different aspect, by 
examining the materials yielded by coniferous trees, especially the cedar and the juniper, 
and asking whether any of them are oils or of an oily nature, With regard to this last 
point, however, it may be mentioned that the terms oily and fatty were sometimes 
employed by the classical writers to describe materials that are not oily or fatty in the 
modern sense, but which are better described as unctuous or soapy. Thus, Theophrastus 
(v, ix, 8; 1x, 1, 3) states that certain wood sap was of an oily character and that certain 
plant juices were fatty, and Pliny (N.H., xxx1, 46) refers to natron as being of an oily 
nature. The fact, therefore, that the material mentioned by Herodotus is termed oily 
does not necessarily mean that it was an oil in the strict sense of the word. 

In order to make the matter perfectly clear, it becomes necessary, before dealing 
with the specific points mentioned, to consider briefly oils in general, including their 
mode of production, Oils are obtained from three fundamentally different sources, 
namely, animal, mineral and vegetable, but in connexion with the present enquiry the 
two former may be omitted. For the present purpose vegetable oils may be divided 
into three classes: (a) Fixed Oils, (b) Volatile or Essential Oils and (c) Oil of Turpentine. 


These include such oils as olive oil, linseed oil and a very large number of others 
that are obtaimed from fruits and seeds, at the present time chiefly by pressure, though 
anciently sometimes by the more primitive practice of boiling the material in water and 


' Aaqery into Monts, El. A. Hort, Loeb Classival Librnry, 1, v, 3; 1, x, 6; 1m, vi, &; 11, x, 2+ 0m, 
xii, 3} 10, ili, 7; T¥, iii, 3; Iv, v, 2; Tv, xvi, 1; v, iii, 7; v, iv, 21 ¥, vii, 4; ¥, ix, 8; mm, I, 2 

* Op, cat, Ul, ti, 0; tv, ¥, 5; v, vii, 13 ¥, viii, 1. 

7 Op, cit. 11, vi, &; mf, xii, 3; v, vii, 4: ax, i, 2s 0x, di, 3 

* Up, cit, Index, 455-408. 
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skimming off the oil that rose to the aurface. Pliny (N.H., xv, 7) refers to this latter 
method having been employed in his day for the production of castor oil, though for 
most oils pressure was used. 

The only fixed oil from coniferous trees is that yielded by the seeds, which, although 
obtained from several kinds of conifers (cypress, fir, pine and spruce), is termed “fir-seed 
ot. This ol is not a regular commercial product, but has been produced experi- 
mentally, and there is no evidence and little probability that it was known anciently; 
and, although Pliny (xi, 11; xv, 9; xxiv, 10, 36) mentions the seeds of various 
conifers (“cedar,” pine, cypress and juniper), he makes no reference to oil having been 
extracted from them. It is practically certain, therefore, that, whatever the “cedar” 
product of Herodotus and Diodorus may have been, it was not a fixed oil of any 
eontferous tree. 


Volatile or Eesential Oils. 

These are volatile, odoriferous bodies of an oily nature, such as oil of rosea, oil of 
lavender, oil of juniper, oil of pine, oil of fir, oil of cedar, and numerous others, which 
are employed principally as perfumes and flavouring agents, though sometimes as 
medicaments, They are extracted at the present day from various plant products (bark, 
flowers, fruit, leaves, root and stem), either by distillation with steam or by means of 
solid fat or oil, the odoriferous principles in the latter case being removed from the fat 
or oil by aleohol, the final product being not the pure volatile oil but an alcoholic 
solution of it. 

Many volatile oils were known anciently, including oil of roses, oil of narciasus, oil 
of cinnamon and others; they were extracted by steeping the odoriferous material in 
fixed oil or by boiling it in oil, the result being a perfumed oi! that was used as ao 
cosmetic=, The oil of cypress mentioned by Pliny (N.H., xv, 7; xxm, 45}—which 
unfortunately is not described, but merely referred to as a medicament—was probably 
of this type, since, a4 already shown, it is most improbable that a fixed oil of any conifer 
was made at that period, and since, aleo, a volatile oil of cypress does exist and is 
prepared at the present time by the steam distillation of the leaves. 

In addition to oil of cypress, Pliny also mentions oi! of “cedar,” but his account of 
this is very confused; thus in NV.AL, xv, 7 he says that it was obtained from the fruit 
and in XxIv, Ll from the pitch, and he calls both these products pitch oil (pisselaeon), 
As already stated, Piny’s “cedar” was probably a juniper, and a volatile oil of juniper 
is prepared at the present day, under the name of oil of cedar, by the steam distillation 
of the wood of the American juniper; but this was certainly not known anciently. Pliny 
appears to have confused two different juniper oils, one from the berries—and therefore 
volatile, since these do not contain a fixed oil—and the other, also volatile, though of a 
different kind, prepared from the resinous exudation (“pitch”) of the tree, which latter 
will be dealt with in connexion with oil of turpentine. 

Since a volatile oi] of juniper, prepared from the berries, was possibly known in 
Pliny’s time, it becomes necessary to enquire whether the cedar product mentioned by 
Herodotus and Diodorus (which has been shown to have been probably from the juniper) 
may have been this oil, Herodotus states that the material was injected into the 
intestines, where it remained during the period that the body was in the natron bath, 


J. Lewkowitach, Chomcal Technology and Analysts of Oils, Fate and Waxes (1014), 1, 140-141, 
4 Theophrastus, op. cit., Concerning Odours, 14-20. Pliny, op. oif,, x1, 2; Xv, 7. 
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after which it was allowed to escape, carrying with it the inner parts and intestines in 
a liquid condition. That any such action could have been brought about by the agency 
of an oil hke that now being considered is impossible; it might, however, have been 
cauged by the natural processes of decomposition, acting during the time that the 
body was in the bath, aided possibly by the natron of the bath, if this could have 
gained access to the abdominal cavity, and might have been wrongly ascribed to the 
injection. The uselessness ond unsuitability, however, of an odoriferous volatile oil 
dissolved in a fixed oil (which any ancient oil of juniper berries must have been) for 
injecting into the body makes it improbable that this was the material employed, and 
this and all other oils of the same kind may reasonably be dismissed from the enquiry. 

INodorus states that the material he refers to was used for anointing the body after 
the abdominal contents had been removed. An oil of juniper of the kind described 
would have been very suitable for this purpose, the fixed oil that served as a vehicle for 
the volatile oil being well fitted for anointing purposes, while the dissolved volatile oil 
would have imparted to it a pleasant fragrance. But, in view of the difference of opinion 
between this writer and Herodotus as to the method of use of the cedar product, and 
hence of its nature, it is by no means certain that such an oil was ever used. 


Oil of Turpentine. 

A special volatile oil known as oil of turpentine, spirits of turpentine, or simply 
turpentine, is obtamed from the resinous exudation (turpentine)! of various conifera and 
also from resinous wood, in both cases by means of steam distillation, the product from 
the wood, however, being termed wood-turpentine oil. The solid residue remaining after 
the oil of turpentine has been removed is called rosin and will be dealt with later. 

Since the resinous exudation (oleo-resin) of certain coniferous trees was well known 
anciently and is described by both Theophrastus and Pliny, the former terming it 
moisture (wyporys, IX, 1.2); juice (dares, rx, 1.1); resim (jyrivp, rx, 1.6; 2.1; 3.4), or 
pitch (wivra, x, 2.4 and 6, 3.1, 2 and 4), and the latter juice (#ucous, xiv, 25; xvi, 19); 
resin (resina, xIv, 25; xvi, 16-19), or pitch (per, xrv, 25), and since crude methods of 
distillation were known as early as the fourth century n.c.*, it is not surprising to find 
that, certainly in Pliny’s time if not earlier, oi] of turpentine was known. Thus, this 
writer states (V.H., xv, T) that an oil which he terma pissintum (pitch material) was 
prepared from “pitch” (one of the names he gives to the resinous exudation of the 
conifers), and he describes the process, namely, by boiling the “pitch” (manifestly, 
therefore, 4 liquid or semi-liquid), catching the volatile matter in fleeces spread over the 
vessels and recovering a yellow oil by wringmg out the fleeces, Such a product could 
only have been an impure oil of turpentine. The oil, too, called pisselaeon (pitch oil}, 
mentioned by this same writer (N.H., xxiv, 11) as obtained from “cedar pitch,’ must 
have been a similar impure oil of turpentine, and its Greek, instead of Latin, name 
indicates n Greek origin and a correspondingly early date. 

To judge by the uses of the “cedar” products referred to by Herodotus and 
Diodorus, the former might possibly have been oil of turpentine, but not the latter, since 
this would have been most unsuitable for anointing purposes. 

' The original name of the oatural exudation was turpentine, and it iz only comparatively recently 
that the name of the oil prepared from it heearme shortened from oil of turpentine to turpentine, Even 
yetthe nator) product is termed turpentine scientifically, and certain kinds are still known as turpentine 
commercially, for example, Venice Turpentine. 

? Aristotle, Meteorologices, 11, 2. 
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Other materials besides fixed and volatile oils and oil of turpentine that may be 
obtained from coniferous trees are (4) rosin and (4) the products of the destructive 
distillation of the wood, which may now be considered, 


Rosin, 

The residue left when the more volatile portion of the semi-liquid resinous exuda- 
tion of certain coniferous trees is removed by slow evaporation or by quick distillation 
is called rosin. This is a solid, translucent, brittle mass, of a yellow, reddish-brown or 
sometimes almost black colour, belonging to a class of bodiea termed scientifically 
colophony and commercially rosin. From theoretical considerations alone, it would 
appear highly probable that rosin was familiar to both Greeks and Romans, since, as 
already shown, the resinous exudation from coniferous trees was well known, and if this 
is merely stored in a warm place for a considerable time, the greater part of the oil of 
turpentine evaporates and rosin is left. But that it was well known can be proved. 
Thus, although Theophrastus does not specifically mention rosin, he refers (rx, 2, 5) to 
the boiling of the “pitch” (resinous exudation) of certain coniferous trees, a process that 
must have produced rosin. Pliny, too (N.H., x1v, 25; xvt, 22, 28; xxrv, 29), mentions 
the boiling of resin and “pitch,” in both eases meaning the resinous exudation of certain 
trees; he also states (xiv, 25) that the juice (resinous exudation) of the “cedar” was of 
the proper consistency for making “pitch” (rosin), and that the “pitch” (rosin) used for 
preparing veasels for storing wine was made from the resin (resinous exudation) of the 
“pitch” tree. He also refers (ihid.)to “ pitch “(roain) being over-burnt, being broken in pleces 
and being tested by biting, in all three cases a solid material being manifestly indicated. 
The rosin prepared by the crude method employed would have been dark coloured and 
probably often black, even when not over-burnt, an accident that evidently sometimes 
happened. 

From the references given above, it may be seen with what very different. meanings 
both Theophrastus and Pliny employed the terma resin and pitch: and, as will be shown 
later, another material, tar, was also called pitch. This looseness of expression, however, 
is not peculiar to the classical writers, but is common even at the present day. Thus 
the word resin may be used to designate not only the natural resinous exudation from 
certain trees, whether this be an oleo-resin, 8 gum resin, a balsam or a true resin, but 
also the product (rosin) obtained when oil of turpentine is removed by heat from an 
oleo-resin, Similarly, the word pitch may be used to mean the natural resinous exuda- 
tion of coniferous trees (oleo-resin)', rosin, wood tar, or a solid product obtained from 
these two latter. A further confusion is caused by the use of the words pitch and tar for 
certain materials (bitumen and asphalt) which originate in petroleum and are found 
naturally=. 

Reverting to rosin, this, when heated in a closed retort, yields various bodies, the 
principal of which are rosin spirit (a substance very like oil of turpentine) and rosin oil, 
with, as a residue, pitch (rosin pitch), If, during the crude process of preparing ail of 
turpentine described by Pliny, the oleo-resin was accidently heated too strongly, as did 


! Borgundy Piteh is the modern commercial name for the olen-rosin of the commen spruce, and the 
very ouime of the spruces (Picone) means Pitch Trees; certain very resinous wood, too, is called Pitch 
Pine, generally that of Pinus palustris (often termed the Pitch Pine), though occasionally that of Piuw 

* Also at the present time for other materials obtained artificially from ooul, whieh were hot known 
anciontly, 


Journ. of Eeypt, Arch. xvi. g 
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occasionally happen (N.H., xtv, 25), some of the rosin formed would have been partly 
decomposed, with the production of a small proportion of both rosin spirit and rosin oil, 
which would have contaminated the oil of turpentine. Rosin spirit and rosin oil, too, 
would also have been unintentionally formed in small amount during the destructive 
distillation of coniferous wood (about to be desoribed), since the oleo-resin present in the 
wood would have been decompozed, yielding at first oil of turpentine and rosin, which 
latter would then also have been broken up, forming rosin spirit aud rosin oil. With 
these exceptions, it is most unlikely that rosin spirit and rosin oil were prepared 
anciently and very improbable that they were known as separate substances and hence 
improbable that either of these was the “cedar” product mentioned by Herodotus or 
Diodorus. Rosin pitch, being a solid body, is excluded on that account. 


Coniferous Wood. 


When coniferous wood is heated out of contact with the air, it is decomposed, pro- 
ducing various gaseous, liquid and solid bodies, In the crude methods of destructive 
distillation? (as the operation is termed) employed anciently, the gases formed escaped 
and #9 need not be considered; the solid residue (charcoal) does not concern the present 
enquiry and only the liquids will be deseribed. 

As coniferous (and other) wood, even though appearing to be dry, contains moisture, 
this is driven off when the wood is heated, and one of the products consists of an 
linpure watery liquid of an acid character, termed pyroligneous acid, the other liquid 
products being an oil, of the nature of wood-turpentine oil, and tar, which latter is a 
black, viscous liquid of complex composition resembling coal tar very much in appear- 
ance, Hither pyroligneous acid or wood-turpentine oil might well have been the liquid 
(and from the manner of its use it must have been a liquid) said by Herodotus to have 
been injected into the body, but neither is suitable for the anointing mentioned by 
Tnodorus. Tar would not have been adapted for either purpose. 

Wood tar was known to Theophrastus and Pliny, who both call it “pitch,” a term 
also applied, as already shown by both writers, to the resinous exudation of coniferous 
trees, and by Pliny also to rosin, Both, too, give a description of the method of obtain- 
ing tar from resinous wood by means of a primitive form of destructive distillation. 

Theophrastus states (1x, 3, 1-3) that the operation was carried out by making a 
large pile of logs, covering them with earth and firing them, after having made provision 
for the escape of the tar, which was collected in a hole in the ground. Pliny, who calls 
tar both “pitch” (pix) and “liquid pitch” (pix liguida), states (xvi, 21) that in Europe 
it was extracted from the torch tree (Teda, 1.c., Pinus taeda) by means of fire, that it 
was employed for coating ships, and that it was used as a medicament (xxrv, 24) and 
“for many other useful purposes.’ He also deseribes three ways in which it was made, 
namely, first, by heating billets of resinous wood in a furnace; second, by heating the 
wood by means of red hot stones in a trough made of strong oak; and third, in a ¢imilar 
manner to that described by Theophrastus (xvi, 22). 


' Destructive distillation is the process of heating, out of contact with the air,» solid material in auch a» 
manner that ite orginal composition is destroyed and new bodies are formed, some of which are volatile 
and are conducted away, the more liquefiahle partions being condensed by cooling. This is the opposite of 
the more usual toethod of distillation, in which care ik taken to aveid decompesition and only the separa 
tion of pre-existing bodies oceurs, 
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According to the method of Theophrastus, the various liquid products were 
apparently collected together, and the distillate, therefore, would have consisted of an 
aqueous acid liquid contaming oil of turpentine and tar, both of which would largely 
have settled out on standing, the oil rising to the top and the tar sinking to the bottom. 
As it would have been difficult to obtain this liquid for nee except by baling it out of 
the hole in the ground in which it waa collected, and as the several layers were of such 
different natures and were probably required for different purposes, the various portions 
may have been separated; but, if so, any separation made could only have been very 
imperfect. 

Pliny states definitely (xv1, 21-22) that in the operation as conducted in his time 
the distillate was collected in two fractions, the first being a thin, watery liquid (which 
must haye been pyroligneous acid with a certain proportion of ailmixed oil of turpentine 
and tar) and the second tar. The former, he says, was known in Syria as cedrium and 
was employed by the Egyptians for preserving their dead. Since in xxrv, 11 he states 
that “cedar” juice preserved dead bodies, it becomes necessary to enquire whether 
cedrium and “cedar” juice were the same or different materials. The former has already 
been described and the identification of the latter may now be attempted. 


“Cedar Juice. 


Immediately before mentioning “cedar” juice and describing its properties, Pliny 
refers to a substance he terms cedria and the identification of “cedar” juice depends 
upon whether it and cedria were the same or two different materials, In the writer's 
opinion the former is the more probable. About cedria there can be little doubt: it is 
described as “pitch” from the “cedar,” and was, therefore, almost certainly the natural 
resinous exudation of the “cedar” (juniper). After mentioning the use of cedria for 
toothache, he refers to “cedar” juice as though the same substance was still being dis- 
enssed, which is believed to be the case, This is rendered still more probable by the 
fact that juice ts one of the names, and not an inappropriate one, employed by Pliny 
for the resinous exudation of the conifers (xrv, 25; xv, 19), The matter then becomes 
very involved, and, although cedria has previously been recommended as a remedy for 
toothache, the writer now states that he would greatly dread to use “cedar” juice for 
that purpose. One of the properties, too, of cedar" juice is aaid to be that it preserved 
books, and it is difficult to believe that this can refer to cedria, a thick, sticky, resinous 
material that would have ruined any books on which it had been used. On this point 
fortunately a helpful sidelight is provided by Vitravins (writing shortly before Pliny’s 
time), who states that a certain oil (oleum) from the “cedar” rubbed on books protected 
them from insects (u, 9). An oily material from the “cedar” that could be rubbed on 
books without damaging them and that protected them from the attacks of insects could 
certainly not have been cedria, but might have been oil of turpentine derived from it, 
At the end of the chapter, however, Pliny again definitely refers to cédria, since he Says 
that prsselacon (pitch oil, i.¢., oil of turpentine) was produced from the material he was 
discussing, which, therefore, must have been a natural oleo-resin, that is to aay cedria, 
Hence it is believed that cedria and “cedar” juice were the same material, which Pliny 
occasionally confused with one of its products, namely, oil of turpentine. But, if this 
explanation be accepted, then cedriwm and “cedar” juice must have been different, and 
both were employed for preserving the bodies of the dead, the former being specifically 
atated to have been used by the Egyptians. | 
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Summary. 

As the matter under consideration is complex, it may be better at thia stage to 
summarize the conclusions that so far have been reached; they are as follows: 

1. The tree termed cedar by Herodotus, Diodorus and Pliny in their references to 
the material employed by the Egyptians in mummification was certainly a conifer, 
probably never the true cedar and often the juniper. . 

2. From a consideration of all the possible coniferous-tree products and by the 
elimination of those not suitable and those unknown at the time, it has been shown 
that the material mentioned by Herodotus and Diodorus was not a fixed oil of any 
conifer, nor roxin spirit nor rosin oil, and that the material of Herodotus was also not 
volatile (essential) oil of any conifer, but that it might have been impure oil of 
turpentine or pyroligneous acid, while the material of Diodorus might have- been volatile 
(essential) oil of a conifer dissolved in a fixed oil, but not oil of turpentine nor 
pyroligneous acid, both of which are most unsuitable for anointing purposes. 

3, The materials mentioned by Pliny as used for mummification were cedri succus, 
the natural resinous exudation of a coniferous tree, probably generally juniper, and 
cedrium, which was pyroligneous acid containing a certain proportion of admixed oil of 
turpentine and wood tar. 


Egyptian Evidence. 

The evidence from the Egyptian side 1s as follows: 

1, A product of a tree whose name is always translated as cedar is mentioned in at 
least two papyri of the older period of Egyptian literature, in connexion with mummi- 
fieation, though the authorities differ’ as to whether this material was an oil or a resin. 
From the present writer's point of view resin seems more probable. 

2, A very large proportion of Egyptian mummies has been treated with resin and, 
as this, in many instances at least, has manifestly been applied in a liquid or semi- 
liquid condition, it seems highly probable that it was originally in the form of a natural 
viscous oleo-reain (possibly sometimes heated to render it more fluid) that has gradually 
hardened, owing to the loss of oil of turpentine by evaporation, that is to say it has 
become converted into rosin. Such a material, on account of tts nature, cannot have 
been that referred to by either Herodotus or Diodorus, but it corresponds to Pliny’s 
cedri sweceus, which, as shown, was the natural resinous exudation of some coniferous 
tree, probably often the juniper, Specimens of this resinous material have been 
examined chemically by the writer* and by others, but the botanical source has not yet 
been established, though some of it at least might well be coniferous. 

8. A black preservative material from three mummies of Ptolemaic date (in two 
cases from the #kull) has been identified by the writer as wood tar*. This is closely 
related to Pliny’s cedrivm, since it was produced during the same process and to some 
extent must have been present in cedrivm and it ia possible that Pliny may have been 
misinformed as to which of the two portions of the distillate was employed in mummi- 
fication, 


1 AL TL Gardiner, The ddmonitions of aw Egyptian Sage (1000), 38, 33; A, Erman, The Literature of 
the Ancient Kgyptinna, Trans. A. M. Blackman (1927), 23, 06. 

2A, Loons, Presereative Matertale uscd by the dncient Eoyptions in Enibalming (1OL1). 

> Gi. of. 38, 40, 
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4. In addition to the resin employed during the actual process of mummification, 
a black material containing resin and possibly wood tar was sometimes used, probably 
as a libation, by being poured over the mummy in the coffin and over the viscera in 
the canopic box’. 

Conclusions. 

The conclusions of the whole matter are as follows: 

1. The cedar of the classical writers, though always a coniferous tree, was not the 
true cedar, but often the juniper. 

2. Since Herodotus and Diodorus are at variance with respect to the method of 
use of the materiale they mention (one being injected and the other employed for 
anointing), either they refer to two different substances, or one or other was mistaken. 
Since we cannot be sure how the material was used (each method requirmg a different 
material), it is impossible to be certain of its nature. If injected, it was probably either 
impure oil of turpentine or pyroligneous acid containing admixed oil of turpentine and 
wood tar; if employed for anointing, it was probably volatile oil of juniper dissolved in 
whatever fixed oil was used to extract it. No Egyptian evidence, however, has been 
found for the use of any of these materials. In neither case was it a fixed oil of any 
coniferous tree, since no such oil was then known. 

3. The “cedar” juice of Pliny was the natural resinous exudation of some coniferous 
tree, though not of the true cedar, but probably often of the juniper. For the extensive 
use of some such material by the Egyptians in connexion with mummification there ts 
ample evidence. 

4. Cedrivm as defined by Pliny was pyroligneous acid containing admixed oil of 
turpentine and wood tar, for the use of which no Egyptian evidence has been found. 
The term cedrium, however, might not unreasonably have been used to mean wood tar 
alone, which was certainly sometimes employed by the Egyptians for mummification. 


1 W. MM. F. Petrie, Dealasieh (1895), 31; A.C. Mace and H. E. Winlock, The Tomb of Senebiin at 
Fish (101M, 17, 18; G. Elliot Smith, Notes on the Mummy, in The Tomé of Senebtia at Liaht, Mace and 
Winlock, Appendix, 120; Howard Carter, Tie Tomb of Tul-anth-Amen, uf (1027), 70, 81, 83, 85, 87; 
A. Locas, in The Tomb of Put-cnti-dimen, Howard Carter, Appendix i, 177; H. J. Plenderleith, in The 
Tomb of Tut-onti-Amen, Howard Cartor, Appendix v, 215-216; on apparently similar material may be 
geen on the inside of the canopie box of Amenophis U1, now in the Caird Museum. 





A * BEAKER” POT IN THE STOCKHOLM 
EGYPTIAN MUSEUM 


By PEHR LUGN 
With Plate iv, fig. 1. 


In consideration of the rarity of “beaker” pots in Egypt readers of the Journal will 
no doubt be interested to learn that the Stockholm Eeyptian Museum possesses one such 
vessel. It was recently presented to the Museum by Major Gayer Anderson, who acquired 
it at Edfu. 

As the photograph shows, the pot has lost the upper part of ita rim. When unbroken 
it must have had a flared mouth, and it consequently belongs to the same type aa the 
vases in Petrie, Prehistoric Pottery Corpus, xxvu, 58 and G. Brunton, The Badarian 
Civtisation, Pl. xvi, 24. At Tasn two more or less whole vessela of this type as well 
as many fragments have recently been found’. Major Gayer Anderson tells me that 
Mr. Brunton, who has seen the pot, attributes it to the newly discovered Tasian 
civilization. Except for the lose of the rim the vyeasel is very well preserved, The walls 
are very thick—(-7 cm. at the fracture. The present greatest height is 15-Gcm., and 
the diameter at the break is 8 cm. The colour of the clay as seen in the fracture is 
uneven, the outer part of the wall being grey, the inner brownish. The outside of the 
pot is polished and is of a very uneven dark greyish-brown colour with black patches, 
Judging from the remainder, the inside of the mouth seems not to haye been polished, 
only smoothed. The interior of the pot has a rather lighter grey-brown tint: at the 
bottom there are some remains of the original contents. The vessel is incised with an 
irregular ribbon pattern, that closely resembles the decoration of the bag-shaped pot 
from the von Bissing collection published in this Journal by Professor Scharff*. In the 
Stockholm pot however the pattern is not filled with punctured dots but with incised 
lines filled in with white. The inside of the mouth has also been decorated, remains of 
the same angular ribbon pattern being distinguishable in two places. At one side there 
is a hole bored close under the mouth; the corresponding part at the other side being 
lost, it is impossible to say if there has been a second hole. 


1G. Brunton, Amagqudty, 1020, 466, Related in form to these prehistoric “ beaker * pots, though wider 
and lower, are the bag-shaped pan-grave pote with flared mouths in black-topped red ware found by Petrie 
at ‘Aludiyah (Jiompote Parva, Pl. xxxvin, second row to the right) Appearing among this backward 
people thst had kept so many other prehistoric traits these vessela may well be regarded as a lute variety 
of the prehistoric pots in question, theugh made in a different ware. : 
2 atv, PL xxvii, L 
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Seale 4. 


Marriage scarab of Amenophis III. 


Tasian pot, now in Stockholm. 


I. 


Seale of fig. 4 4 
Historical scarab of Tuthmosis IV. Seale of fig. 3, 4. 


2 and 4. 
3. and 5. 





HISTORICAL SCARABS OF TUTHMOSIS IV 
AND AMENOPHIS LIT 


By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plate iv, figs. 2-5. 


The two searabs reproduced in PI. iv, figs. 2-5 are in the possession of the Rev, G, D, Nash 
of Cliftonville, Thanet, and I am greatly indebted to him for his permission to publish 
them. I have also to thank Dr. Hall, Mr. Glanville and Dr. De Buck for vanous 
suggestions for the interpretation of the text here discussed. 

The smaller scarab is of steatite, not very well carved (PL iv, figs. 5, 5), and measures 
2% 1°48 ins. (51 x 38mm.), All glaze has perished. On the base are-incised with con- 
siderable skill eight lines of inscription, a hand-copy of which appears m Fig. 1. 


Xs | iu 
Sel! | <= 





Fig. 1. Seale 1/1 


TRANSLATION, 


The princes of Naharin bearing their gifte behold Men-kheperu-Rér as he comes forth® 
from(?) his palace, they hear his voice like (that of) the son of Nit, his bow in his hand 
like the son of the successor of Shu*. If he arouses himself* to fight, with Aten before him", 
he destroys the mountains, trampling down the foreign lands, treading unto Naharim and 
unto Karoy, in order to bring the inhabitants* of foreign lands like auhjects to the rule! 
of(?t) Aten for ever. 


Textual Norrs. 

(2) |}. These two signs are doubtful. 

(6) jf. The feather is made wrong way round. || is a short writing of jj, (Wb. d, 
acg, Spr., 1V, 8) “successor.” The successor of Shu was Geb, and so the Pharaoh is being 
spoken of as the son of Geb and Nit, in accordance with traditional ideas. 

(c) 4 is certain and we thus seem to have a hitherto unknown reflexive use of the 
verb aw. “If he extends himself to fight” must mean “if he arouses himself to fight.” 
The form with double w is strange. 
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(d) itm r Ast-f, subordinate clause with adverbial predicate. In itn the sign © apparently 
stands where = is expected. sw sksk, pseudoverbal construction after pronominal com- 
pound (Gardiner, Eg. Gramm.,§330), the preposition fr (or else r with future meaning) 
being omitted, 

(e) wnnw “inhabitants” followed, apparently, by genitival m. The reading of the 
last word in the line presents considerable difficulty, but it seems fairly certain that 
the sign 1% (rhyt) is intended, as some word with this meaning is almost demanded by 
the sense. The bird's wing, as may be seen from the photograph, is represented merely 
by a tick, The interpretation given of Il. 7-8 does not seem wholly satisfactory, but 
I cannot think of anything better. Professor Peet suggests that in | 7 we might read 








pres 
rrdil wn ni n hiswt “to cause that these countries should be...,"" wn being sdm-f after 
rdit. It is, however, difficult to fit the last line on so as to make any sense. 

(f) The first sign is undoubtedly —. The long sign after dtm is puzzling; it might 
possibly be a meaningless =. 


GENERAL COMMENTARY. 


It will at once be seen that the inscription on this scarab is of the first historical 
importance. Already students have suggested that the religious and artistic revolution 
of Akhenaten had its roots in the reign of Tuthmosis IV, For this theory there exist 
several pieces of evidence, all of a rather uncertain nature. They are: 

1, Akhenaten seems to refer to Tuthmosis IV in a much damaged passage of the 
boundary stelae!. 

2. A fragment from-El-‘Amarnah shows Akhenaten offering to Aten, the god being 
described as dwelling in the house of King Menkheperurée in the house of Aten in 
Akhetaten ®, 

3. The ushabti-figures of Tuthmosis IV alone resemble those of Akhenaten in 
bearing merely the king's name and no magical text. 

4. The art of Tuthmosis’ reign shows the appearance of new realistic forms, ete? 

5. Objects bearing the name of Tuthmosis IV have been found at EL‘Amarnah®. 

Now, however, we have in this scarab definite proof, not ouly that the Aten was 
already regarded as a separate and distinct form of the sun-god by Tuthmosis IV, but 
that he was actually worshipped as a god of battles who gave victory to Pharaoh and 
ensured his pre-eminence over the rest of the world, making all mankind the subjects 
of the Disk. 

What then is this scarab designed to commemorate? Perhaps a campaign in 
Syria-Palestine, probably that which we know him to have conducted early in his reign, 
or else a visit of Syrian princes with tribute. In any case the text is strangely vague, 
lacking the formal beginning usual on the Amenophis scaraba, and also reference to any 
special incident, so that we are quite unable to come to a decision on this point. But 
that the object and its inscription are genuine there is no doubt whatever. 


' Davies, Al Amorne, ¥, 31, ; 

* Re-published (from Wilkinson) by Schiifer in AZ, tv, 33, q 

* Davies, Hall, Metr, Mur, N.Y, xvin, Dec. 1923, Mf, 408, and Frankfort, Tae Maral Pointing of 
El *Amarneh, 20, 

* Frankfort, iia, 

* Breasted, in Cambridge Auciens thistory, 1m, 01; Hall, Anciong fistory of the Near Haat, 856. 
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On the great subject of the origins of Atenism which this document brings once 
more before Egyptologists I prefer not to enter now, but will content myself with simply 
presenting this new fact for the study of that ill-fated movement. 

The second scarab (PI. iv, figs. 2, 4) is a marriage-scarah of Amenophis IT, which 
must be added to the lst of his historical searaba existing in various collections 
throughout the world. It measures 3-4 2-3 ins, (87% 59 mm,), and is in a very fair state 
of preservation; the blue or green glaze has faded to a rich red-brown. The text does 
not diverge from that found on the other marriage-scarabs, Note, however, the full 
spelling -; {—* % )e¥ in the last two lines, 


Nolte. The scarab of Tuthmosis IV is said to have been formerly in the possession 
of Grébaut, 
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KEFPTIU 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 
With Plate v. 


It is now many years since I published an analysis of the Egyptian frescoes showing 
the arrival in Thebes of the embassies from the land of Keftimu'. The Keftinans appear in 
the three tomb-chapels of Menkheperréfsenb, Amenemheb, and Rekhmiré*. In the first 
they come with the chiefs of the Hittites and of Tunip, a city not far from Aleppo*; in the 
second they again come with Syrians, who on this occasion are the people of Upper and 
Lower Retenu; in the third they come with the people “of the Isles in the midst of the Sea.” 

The result of this original enquiry was to show" that Keftiu was situated in Cilicia, and, 
as seemed probable then, especially Hast Cilicia; Keftiuan dress was similar to that of the 
Philistines, and also had resemblances to the Syrian and, so far as the boots and the curls 
are concerned, to the Cretan also; Caphtor was not Crete, but more probably some country 
in Asia Minor; the embassy of mixed Keftiuans and Islanders (Cretans) depicted on the 
walls of Rekhmiré® represents essentially the same combination as the Cherethites (Cretans) 
and Pelethites that we know in the Old Testament record. 

Since the original article was written a great deal more information has been made 
public. In the first place Mr. Davies has published the fresco m the tomb of Useramiin *. 
Here people appear who are visibly the same as those in Senmut, and this time they are 
fortunately named. They are not called Keftinana, but people “of the Isles in the midst 
of the Sea," the name that I originally ventured to aseribe to the unnamed people of the 
Senmut freseo*®, Still more recently Mr, Davies has published the new picture of the 
Keftinan*. Then, Peet has worked over in great detail the famous hieratic writing-board 
giving instructions how “to make names of Keftiu’."" This has enabled him to give an 
improved reading in one ease (Badbr) which turns out to be of the utmost importance, 
During the same period Dr. Hall has mace a suggestion as to the dividing of the syllables 
in the spell “in the speech of Keftiu,”’ which is productive of much. Finally Dr. Sundwall 
has published his great collection of material bearing on the names of southern and western 
Asia Minor®. The time therefore seemed ripe to return to the study of Keftim. 


| Liverpool anneG, vi, 24-82 and Pls, ix—xvit. 

? Aressted, Ancient Necorda, 11, $319, Fora village callod Dounibé about 30 kilometres south-enst 
of Hama, see K. Dusan, Topograpéie historique de fea Syrie antique, 100, and map viii, 

* Liverpool Aswels, vi, 75. 

‘ Davies, Bull, af the Metropol, Mus. of Art, March 1026, The Lgyptian Bxpolition 1924-1925, 44416, 
nnd figs. 1, a, BE. 

* Liverpool Anacts, vi, p. 45,5 10, p. 75. 

* Fig. 24 of my companion article in of ALY, 19d) = Davies, op, ot, Nov, 1929, The Agyptian Lapedition 
[o2R-1920, 41, fig. §, and ef. figa. 1, 2 

? Secys in Aegean Archaeology presented to Sir Arthur Lona, 10-9, 

* the etnhemiecten Namen der Lybier nebat conem Verseichatee Metnasiatiacher Naomensiimme, published 
as the lith Heiheft of Avio, 1013, quoted bereinafter as “Sundwall,” 
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This study is divided into two parts, the present article, and one which is appearing in 
the June number of the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies', The present article is taken up with a 
discussion of the two pieces of literary evidence, the spell “in the speech of Keftin™ and 
the instructions “to make names of Keftiu.” Its companion contains a great deal of m- 
formation about the civilization and dress of the Keftiuans and their relationship to the 
Philistines, for these are all subjects upon which attempts have been made to establish the 
identity of Keftiu with Crete, This thesis has been elaborated by students of Cretan 
archacology, and the discussion of it deals primarily with material collected from outside 
Egypt, mostly from Asia Minor and the neighbouring countries. Hence the refutation of 
these ideas concerning Keftiu and Crete finda its natural home in « journal devoted to the 
archaeology of Greek lands, Last year Mr. Pendlebury, another student of Minoan things, 
published in this Journal, xvi, 75 ff., 0 long attack on my position that Keftiu was Cilicia, 
and reaffirmed the Cretan theory. My reply thereto falls into its place in the other 
article, and there I deal with Mr. Pendlebury's statements along with those of the other 
adherents to this school of thought. 


Let us begin with the spell “in the speech of Kettin."’ It occurs among many others 
in the London Medical Papyrus, which was written about the year 1200 .c.*, and the 
following is the translation of the heading and Wreszinski’s hieroglyphic transcription 
from the original hieratic; “Spell for tit-cmw (illness) in the speech of Keftin"; 4,,, ,) & 08 
Dele 24 4) BM Ue a This may be transcribed as énTKPPWYMNTREER. 

Dr. Hall has already suggested with much reason that the last letters trki(r) may re- 
present the name of the god Tarku’, which he quite nghtly says “often occurs in such 
Cilician names as Tarkondemos and Trokombigremis, and is paralleled in the Etruscan 
Tarquinins.”” To these might be added Tarhundaraba the name of the king of Argawa to 
whom one of the Tell el-“Amarnah letters was written’, The other evidence that 
Arzawa was Cilicia has been conveniently collected in Mayer and Garstang’s work on the 
Hittite geographical names®, There is, however, another god besides Tarku who is 
peculiarly identified with Cilicia, and he is Sandas or Sandon. In fact he is a god of 
exceptionally limited range, and, except for a secondary focus in Lydia*, and a curious 
group of Persian names’ which are outside our purview, he is to be found only im 
Cilicia, but there he appears quite commonly. Moreover, he is now known to have been 


' Quoted here as / ALA, 1931, 

? Wresainski, Der Londoner medisiniache Papyrva; Spell 32, pp. 101, 162 and 192. For the date see 
pu xiv, 

* Aegean Archaeology, 2), 

J, A, Knudtgon, Die of-Amarne-Tofeln, no, 31. 

* Mayer and Garstang, Index of Hittite Names, 7, § (published oa Supplementary Papera, 1, 1923, of 
the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem). 

® There wasa litthe group of places on the coast just outside the Lydian border, which includes names 
huggestive of his, At Prien Zavitem is named; at Myus near by there was a Sartor Addor In the 
Milesian colony of Lampsacus Sandes is known asa personal name, In Lydia itself there is the personal 
name Sandanis, and ite capital Sardes,and the colourel garments called gurdvces or wavddrer. Seo Roscher, 
fexikon, av. Sandas, cols, 326, 327, 330. The Troad and its neighbourhood is anotlur auch centre. Nut 
only is thers the name Samdes at Lampsacua, but the name Anchises was a famous one in Dardania, and 
this, us will be seen (p, 35), seems to be the same aa a name from Isauria, and a Keftiuan name and a 
Philistinian one also. That there were “Cilicians” in the Trond is well established by the passage in the 
ittad (vi, IL 397, 416), Andromache horeelf being ane of geet 
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there in Hittite times, for some of the Boghaz-Keui tablets are found to contain incanta- 
tions addressed to him. In these he occurs almost entirely in the passages in the Luvian 
language’, which will be seen to have becn that of Arzawa, which is Cilicia. He appears 
ina Classical list of the Cilician gods, and yet again as founder of Tarsus*. Strabo's legend 
of the founder of Anchiale and Tarana is attached to a personage named by him Sardana- 
palus*, which probably contains a corruption of the god's name. A figure which has always 
been identified as his was so persistent on the coins of Tarsus as to suggest that it repre- 
sented the founder’, Further, as a personal name the simple Savfaw, Sdpéns itself ia very 
common in Cilicia, while it enters into the composition of yet others from this country’, 
The appearance, then, of the name Sandas would be a remarkably good guide to the origin 
of its bearer, or the land to which an inscription containing it would refer, It would point 
very clearly to Cilicia, especially eastern Cilicia. 

Now, along with Sandas himself there was another form of the god, who was even more 
limited in his range. This was Sandokos*. While Sandas founded Tarsus in eastern Cilicia, 
Sandekes was his other self who on arrival from Syria landed farther to the west, and 
founded the city of Kelenderis in western Cilicia, or Cilicia Tracheia as it is often called. 
The coins of this city bear the letters [A or [AN clearly representing the name of the 
founder. Sandokes seems to have been entirely local to Kelenderis, and at present his 
worship doea not seem to have spread at all outside its immediate neighbourhood. The 
little that is told of him is that he was the hushand of Pharnake and father of Kinyras*, 
the priest-king of Paphos and Amathns in Cyprus. Kinyraa we know reached Cyprus from 
Byblos on the Syrian coast", so it may be that; Sundokos himself is ultimately to be 
referred to that city also, The statement that he was “father” of Kinyras probably 
means that having established themselves at Kelenderis influences from that port began to 
radiate outward and affect Cyprus. Indeed, Tacitus tells us that the science and practice 
of haruspicy was actually brought to Paphos by a Cilician®, That there was a special 
connexion between Kelenderisa and Cyprus in early times is probable for several reasona. 
In the first place there is the geographical fact that Cyprus masks the whole of this part 
of the Cilician coast. Secondly, under its modern name of Chelindreh, Kelenderis was still 
the port at which the Sultan's couriers from Constantinople used to embark for that 
island”. In the same way it was here that the traveller Leake himself, coming from 
Laranda (Karaman) in Lycaonia, reached the coast and took ship for Cyprus", Thisis the 
more remarkable since tt might have seemed more natural to have followed the valley of 
the Calyeadnus River to its mouth and to have embarked there, 

Armed with this information about Sandas and Sandokos we are now in a position to 
follow up Dr. Hall's happy guess and to see whether the rest of the spell will divide into 





' F. Hroany, Methitische Kinigea (in BoghazhitStudien, Hoeft 4, 1920), 37, 46; BK. Forrer, Sitzungaber. 
der prouse, AD, of, Wies,, 1919, 1040, For a translation of one of the spells soo E. Forrer, Zaitechp. af. morgen- 
Hindiaches Geellechast, LRxvt (1922), 217. 

' Roeoher, av. Sondas, cols, 320, 323, 4 Strabo, C!, #72, 

' Gt. BF. Bill, A Catalogue of the Greet Coina in the Brith Mesowm : Eyennwa, froeuria and Cilicia, 
p. izxxvi, 

® TRoacher, a7, Sandag, ool, $34. 

* fbid, and ales Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Kncyclopidie, ay. Sandon, cola. 2206-0, * Roscher, ibid. 

* For a collection of references see Roscher, av. Avnyres, cola. 1149-91, Strabo, C. 755, saya that them 
were Kinvros kings at Byblos, 
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anything intelligible. On looking at it in this way, we at once see that, if the spell ends 
with the name of one Cilician god, it certainly begins with that of another, If the last 
is Tarku, the first is either Sandas or, perhaps more probably, Sandokos, Sandokos is the 
more probable, for the first letters are ¢ntk, or, if any vocalization be allowed, perhaps 
éimtiky, This must be an almost perfect reproduction of the Cilician word which gave the 
Greeks their form Sandokos. The doubt as to whether the name represented is Bandas or 
Sandokos is of course due to our ignorance aa to how the following words are to be read. 
The & that follows the “vt may belong to this group and form a word éntk, Sandokos, or else 
it may belong to the next, when if would leave us with sné or Sandas, Actually for our 
present purposes it makes very little difference which it is, for both Sandas and Sandokes 
are endemic in Cilicia. However, until we have more accurate information as to how the 
spell is to be read, it would seem reasonable to suppose that the & belonga to the snt, and 
that the word should be read 4nftt=Sandokos, If, therefore, it be admitted that one of 
these two names appears in the Egyptian spell “in the speech of Keftiu,” then im it we 
have a guide of exceptional value. While Tarku at the end of the spell points the way to 
Cilicia in general, Sandas at the beginning would also Jead us to Cilicia mm general and 
Tarsus in particular. But if, as is more probable at present, the name with which the spell 
beeims is Sandokos, then we are led once more to Cilicia in general, though to another city. 
The centre of that god's worship is very accurately defined, for he belonged to one city, 
and to one city only, and that is Kelenderis, 

This becomes of signal importance when taken with the facta about the personal names 
that will be considered in the following sections. With the exception of a single one which 
cannot at present be well matched there or anywhere else, these all point to Cilicia and its 
immediate neighbourhood as the centre whence they spread over the rest of the country. 
Not only do they point to Cilicia in general but more especially to Cilicia Tracheia, im 
which Kelenderis is situated. 

It has already been pointed out that Sandas occurs on some of the tablets discovered at 
Boghaz Keni, What is even more important is the translator's statement that it is almost 
only in Luvian passages that he and Tarhun (Tarku) are mentioned’, Sandas and 
Tarhun, therefore, are even at this comparatively early date peculiarly identified with 
Luia. And now more links in a chain that is extraordinarily complete are supplied by the 
facts—which are practically certain—that Luia was Arzawa or a part of it; and that, while 
Liia was eastern Cilicia, Arzawa was the southern coastland of Asia Minor including 
Cilicia, Lycaonia and Pisidin, and at one time was sufliciently extended even to cover 
Lycia*, Geographically, then, Luia and Arzawa are the same as is Keftiu on my thesis. 
Moreover, the Hittite tablets show the Ciliclan gods Tarhun and Sandas to have been 
Luvian ones, and if they have been correctly identified there, the Kgyptian writing-tablet 
would show them to have been Keftiuan ones also, Hence all these details indicate that 
Keftiu was Cilicia, and perhaps the neighbouring coastland of southern Asia Minor, 

Even these points do not exhaust the satisfaction offered by the identification of Sandas 
and Cilicia in the new Hittite tablets, for they supply yet a third and completing link. 
This is the fact that, besides its being almost only in Luvian passages that Sandas and | 
Tarhun are mentioned, the texts themselves in which these Luvian or Cilician passages 


' Hrouny, Methitiache Kénige, 50; Forrer, Sitzungaler, der preuas. AR a, Wiss, 1919, 1040. 
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40. See further in Mayer and Garstang, op. cft., av. Arzowa and £aia, where fall references to the liters- 
ture ore given, and in still greater detail, Garstang, Liverpool Annals, x, 2116 
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occur are almost entirely incantations’, This ancient importance of Cilicia in the realm of 
mystery and magic finds at least one echo in the classical tradition that it was a Cilician 
who brought the art of divination to Paphos in Cyprus*, Another is to be found in the 
closeness of the relationship which the Greeks discovered between a number of cities in 
eastern Cilicia and a famous seer of the Trojan War. This was Mopsus, His slall in his 
art was so great that he overcame in contest another seer, Calchas, who died of grief at his 
discomfiture", Mopsus gave his name to Mopsucrene, founded Mopsuestia, and along with 
Amphilochus, yet another famous soothsayer, was said to have founded Mallos, This ts 
probably only a transference by the Greeks of the original story to a suitable personage 
out of their own sagas, For if Mallos be the Mnnws of the Egyptian monuments, as is 
probable, the city must have been in existence at least two hundred and fifty yeara before 
Mopsus could have arrived there after the fall of Troy‘. 

It must, then, surely be of the highest significance that, like the Luvian passages of 
the Hittite tablets, our Eayptian text “in the speech of Keftiu" is also an incantation. 
Furthermore this fact about the Egyptian incantation now becomes very strong evidence that 
the two names of Sandas or Sandokes and Tarku have been rightly identified in it, It is 
also a most remarkable fact that the very little thatis known of the Luvian speech and the only 
scrap that is known of the Keftinan language show both of them to have been important in 
spellsand incantations, and moreover in spells containing the namesof these two gods whoare 
characteristic both of spells and of Cilicia, whether called Luia or Keftiu, This chain of 
evidence is very remarkable and may be said to prove two things that are valuable for the 
present argument. These are: first that the Keftiuan language was Luvian, and secondly 
that the land of Keftiu, which was Luia, was our very district of Cilicia with a possible 
extension to Lycaonia and Pisidia. | 


We must now approach the other hieratic writing-board, that containing instructions 
how “to make names of Keftiu,” and look round the Levant for a district which produces 
4 similar group of names. We soon find that no such group exists except in the great 
collection made by Dr, Sundwall of southern and western Asianic names bearing on the 
question of Lycian names*. He has brought them together from very many sources, but 
those that prove to be of interest for thia article are found to come from Phrygia, Lydia, 
Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia and Cilicia, Tt is among these that 
seven out of our eight “names of Keftiu” are to be found, and even if the aghth cannot be 
really well matched like the others, yet names can be found that are fairly comparable to 
it, and which are helpful in another line of our research. This fact of the solidarity of the 


' Porrer, Die dnachrifien und Sprachen des Matti-Heiches in Zeitachr. d. Morgentdand, Getellechast, LEXI, 
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group is very remarkable, but, besides that, most of them occur, not in a rare and isolated 
manner, but in considerable numbers, and moreover fortified by yet others of similar con- 
struction. As the names on the Egyptian writing-board ure all personal, Peet quite rightly 
insist that names of persons alone should be studied and that they should all belong 
to one period, This is a counsel of perfection; yet we are actually able to comply with it 
in the following pages. We are able to find our names all in one period, although tf 15 as 
late as Greek times. Admittedly that is a long time after 1500 n.c., which is about the 
date in the Eighteenth Dynasty! at which our hieratie list of names was made, but 
still we are at least able to bridge over the lapse of time with the Vannic and Philistine 
names. Similarly we are able to confine our study to personal names, Naturally, however, 
we shall not refuse to call on the supplementary evidence provided by tribal and place- 
nimes. This concentration of the enquiry proves to be of the utmost value to the search, 
for the personal names congregate round one centre 1a most remarkable way. Not only 
is this obeervable in the classes of names themeelves, but, wherever the class is big enough 
to supply such evidence, the numbers in each class are seen to be greater round one and 
the same centre. This is western Cilicia, or Cilicia Tracheia as it is sometimes called, and 
Isauria. From here they spread away to the east through eastern Cilicia up into the 
mountainous country of Mara’sh, Malitia, and even Urartu on the shores of Lake Van. 
To the north of Cilicia Tracheia it is remarkable how they hug the slopes of Taurus; what 
gets beyond that is almost negligible. To the north-west there are one or two outliers in 
Pisicia, and similarly one in Lycia tothe west. The compactness of the group is thus remark- 
able. It may be said that the Calycadnus River system i the centre of rt, and just as this 
trends away to the east so does the group of names, Three things will be remarked about 


this district in which the “names of Keftiu” are to be found. In the first place it ia 


Cilicia, which the archaeological evidence of my previous article showed to be the position 
of Keftiu; secondly, it also covers the area already marked out as the Arzawa and Luia 
of the Hittite texts, and these are countries which themselves show signs of being Keftiu; 
and thirdly, it includes the country of the Cilictan gods Tarku and Sandas or Sandokos 
who seem to appear in the incantation “in the speech of Keftin,.” 

The names of Keftim given on the writing-board are #shr, Ney, 7&4 and seit, tdn, Pret, 
Rs, and Brdbr; in discussing them we will take them in their order of significance. 

1. Badbr. This is the strangest of them all, and a collection of consonants so peculiar 
as this is not likely to be found in many parts of the world, When, therefore, it is possible 
to point to a number of place-names containing this element, all of which occur in one 
tract of land, and, as it might be said, up and down a single river, then indeed we have a 
very strong presumption that this is the home of the name, The country where they are 
recorded is Cilicia Tracheia and the river is the Calycadnous, Here are found names actually 
composed of the letters ndbr in exactly the order that they occur in the name on the 
writing-board. It is this district again that produces other names compounded with the 
letters thr, and yet others with the not dissimilar groups of ndrb and ndb. In their Greek 
forma the ndbr names are PewéSeppas (M) and TapxvréSeppas (M); the first ocoura at the 
Corycian Cave? on the shore not very far east of the mouth of the Calyeadnus River, and 
the second is recorded from Palaia Isaura* in the mountains fringing the upper reaches of the 

1 Kssaya in Aegean Archaeology, 4, 
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sametiver. These Greek transcriptions and vocalizations of the native names show identically 
the same consonants as does the Egyptian one of a much earlier date. The only variation 
is in the first part, the place of the Egyptian B being taken by Ro and Terku in the two 
names of this class that happen to have come down to us from the homeland. 

As if these two names were not sufficient of themselves, chance has been kind for once 
and has given us yet another pair of the same type including the group tr, TSepa- 
ontas (M) and TBepy.wors (M), where the » is missing. They show that (br is the essential 
part of this group of names and that we are here dealing with reproductions of the native 
thera?. Of this second pair of names the first comes from the Corycian Cave" like one of 
the others, and the second from the site now called Uzunja-Burdj, an hour’s journey west of 
the famoua city of Olba*®, which lies in the hill country above Voryeus on the one side and 
the Calyeadnus River on the other, Olba is the city where priext-kings ruled who were 
descended from Tencer and, indeed, often bore that name’, Now, the name Teucer is 
commonly thought to be the same as Zakkal, the name of one of those tribes who ac- 
companied the Philistines on their raid into Egypt and may perhaps have left a relic of 
themeelves in the name of the Philistine city of Ziklag in Palestine. This is important seeing 
how closely interwoven the Philistines are with the question of Keftiu®. 

As a background for these names and to show that this combination of consonants was 
well known in Cilicia Tracheia we may quote two more names both of which begin with 
the same syllable Paw- that we have already had. The first is PoréepSepms (M), where 
again we have the consonants ndbr but with the 6 and the r transposed, coming as they 
do from the native irbbe*, Getting further away from the original but still bezinning with 
Pew- we get the name ParS8ens (M), where the is once more followed by the d and the 6, 
but without the r, This might even perhaps prove to have been a variety of PardSeppas, 
for tt represented the native word (h(a)jiya’, where the r is exchanged for ay. The softening 
away of an ris a not uncommon occurrence in the history of language. Both these come 
from the Corycian Cave®, 

These names are undoubtedly ancient in this district, for a name of this sort is known | 
elsewhere to go back to about the year (W)n.c. This is Lutipris, the name of the father of 
the man who founded the citadel on the shores of Lake Van. It will be noticed that 
the name includes the same group of consonants, tpr, as Bndbr and PavéPeppas, and like 
them prefixes a monosyllable to these consonants. Lutipris is not isolated in Van, for 
later on another of the kings bore the name Uedipris which is of the same construction, 
The Vannie kings and their names will be discussed in detail further on in this article®, It 
will there be seen that distant though they may appear at first sight they have important 
contributions to make to our knowledge of Keftiu. Indeed there is much evidence to show 
that this dynasty originated in some such country as the hinterland to the north-west of 
Cilicia Tracheia, 

There can be no doubt, then, that Bndér belongs to a type of name that was well 
established and widely spread in Cilicia Trachea, at least in classical times. Indeed it can 
be traced back to within some six hundred years of the dafe of its appearance in Egypt as 
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a ‘name of Keftiu” and still at that date, though in a very different part of the world, is 
not without relationship with the neighbourhood of Cilicia Tracheia. 

2. Nay. In this name we have an element which is well known to every schoolboy in 
the name Svevpeocs, the king of Cilicia who came out to meet Cyrus the Younger and 
Xenophon and to conduct them through his dominions, As a matter of fact Svérweris 
was more than a mere personal name, for it was actually the royal title of the kings of 
Cilicia, a number of them being known to have borne it. The Egyptian Nay, which 
corresponds to the native nez', from which was derived the Greek veors, is, therefore, very 
peculiarly identified with Cilicia. Not only is it used as an element in the composition of 
longer names, but the simple name Naas (M) itself is found. It has been reported from 
above Antiocheia on the coast of Cilicia Tracheia between Anemurium and Selinus*. In the 
dlightly different form of Nyewos (M) it crossed the mountains and penetrated Lycaonia as 
far as Iconium’, and as Newry (M1) it is found nearer home at Kassaba! at the foot of the 
mountains dividing Lycaonia from Cilicia, 

As an element in the formation of Cilician names it occurs in others than Svervedts. 
From the Corycian Cave the name Papyois (M) is recorded®, In the upper reaches of the 
Calycadnus River we know of two names containing it; Ovayéarnorm (M) at Artanada*, 
and Acimpors (M) from Eshenler Baghlari on the ridge of the mountains which overlook 
this river’. As an element in compound names Ney is by no means confined to Cilicia 
but is far flung, occurring as it does in Pisidia and Lycia on the weet and the neighbourhood 
of Malitia on the east. It thus stretches even farther cast than As and Part, which will 
be studied in sections 3 and 6. In the west we get the two names MoAare:a (F) and 
MoAaverora (F) both from Termessus in Pisidia®, and Ueviwacas (M) from Limyris in 
Lycia®, Away to the east at Malitia out beyond the headwaters of the river Pyramus 
there reigned a prince with the Cilician-sounding name of Tarkhunazi™®, This, dating as it 
does from the year 717 #.c., carries the form a long way back from the usual classical times 
towards the sixteenth century 8.0, when our scribe wrote his list of “names of Keftin™ on 
the Egyptian board. This name becomes important for it fits on to a quantity of evidence 
supplied by Tarkhunazi's neighbours still farther to the east, the Vannic kings of Urartu. 
Two of them have already been noted, but they and their names will be discussed in detail 
later. It will then be seen that the evidence they provide points towards Pisidia as their 
homeland, ‘The name Ney, then, was very well known both in Cilicia itself and in its 
immediate neighbourhood as well as farther afield. It was moreover identified in an 
exceptional manner with Cilicia in that it formed part of the title of the Cilician kings 
themselves. 

3. 2s. This again is a name which is well known in a variety of combinations in the 
same aren of Cilicia Tracheia, though it penetrates much farther over the mountains into 
the interior than the others. On the east, however, it does not go so far afield ag did Ney 
at Malitia, though in the name Rhosus it is to be found at the extreme eastern end of 


' Sundwall, 168, 169. * Hebordey and Wilhelm, Reisen, 151. 
? Rumesy, in Bulletin de oor arin asi ie WH, 315, 
' Sterrett, ap, cit., no, 17, * Hebordey and Wilhelm, op. cit,, 76, | 70: 


* Starrett, op. eit. ne. 112, 
’ Ramsay, Studies tn the Roman Euatern Provinces, 170, we. 54, 
* CLG, 1, no, 4366, t.. Lanckorofaki, Stdte Pamphylicns und Pisictiona, 1, 207, no, 87. 
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Plain Cilicia. This is a corner where a number of names of the Part group are found congre- 
gated together". 

The native Cilician word of which rs is the Egyptian rendering is clearly hru-(a)za*. 
As the simple name it does not seem to have been recorded hitherto from Cilicia itself, but 
from Lycaonia there come the forms Pouewy (M) and Pwous (F). They have been copied 
at two sites a little to the weat of Laodicea Combusta*. Though the simple name may not 
yet have been found in Cilicia Tracheia itself, yet this country provides a profusion of names 
compounded with this element, They come mostly from the coast where are situated the 
Corycian Cave and the city of Kanytelideis, From inland there comes another, which 
probably originated from Zenonopolis. The first name is Pwo yytis (M), which occurs twice, 
once in the Corycian Cave itself and once in another cave in the neighbourhood*, From the 
Corycian Cave again come a pair of names Pwtapyas (M)* and “Appapawtay (M)*, the 
latter of which is found once more at the neighbouring city of Kanytelideis*. Yet azain 
from the Corycian Cave come the pair Patpupepig (M) and Portpupeprs (M)*. It might 
have been supposed that the introduction of the » altered the word, but in his study of the 
names Sundwall considers them to be variations of the one®. In PovooupSiadewrys we 
have the element rs once more, This rather terrific name was that of the father of the 
Emperor Zeno the Isaurian, and ts an ethnic formed from a place-name which would be 
PovrovpSiata, This again can be resolved into its component parte of Poue- and 
-aupGrase, which latter is of the same class of name as Amblada, a city not far over the 
mountains from Cilicia Trachea. Unfortunately the situation of the city Pourovufiaba 
is not yet known, but it can be placed with reasonable certainty, for there is a well known 
city that was called Zenonopolis. Seeing that this was called after the emperor Zeno, It is 
not an unreasonable guess that its original native name was as above", This was one of 
the cities of the Decapolis Isaurica, and was situated on the river Ermenek Su, the mam 
tributary of the Calyeadnus, So in this case we should get the element Pous right in the 
heart of Cilicia Trachea. Sundwall quotes a name Pastis (M) as coming from the neigh- 
bouring Pisidia™, but as a protracted search has not enabled me to recognize the reference 
given, | am not able to insert it in my map. 

As a place-name the syllable turns up again in the name Pwoos. This is the name of 
the last city in eastern Cilicia towards Syria, on the coast, only just within the Amanus 
Mountains. It is, thus, quite close to the Pinarus River on the one hand and on the other 
to the city of Pinara and the people called the Pinaritac. These are names of the same type 
as Part, which like Rs figures as Keftiuan on the Egyptian writing-board of 1500 B.c. 
Like the Bndbr family Rs is also represented at Van, where three kings are called Rusas", 

In the case of Rs, then, it is clear that one more of the Egyptian seribe’s “names of 
Keftin™ was well known in the Cilicia of classical days and was especially at home in that 
part called Cilicia Tracheia. The kings of Van carry the name back as far as the middle 
of the eighth century n.c. 





' Seep. of 7 Sundwall, S44. 
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4, #h¥, thét, The latter is a name ending in ¢, and therefore to an Egyptian might 
appear as a feminine word. It is a curious coincidence, though perhaps no more, that the 
only name from the Cilician area that will fit this at all is actually a feminine one, This is 
[Alexis (F), which has been copied at Siristat’, o site both near Isaura and in the 
mountains round about the headwaters of the Calycadnus River. ‘There was a masculine 
form of kt which the Egyptian seribe gives os #k4, but this has not yet been found tn ita 
homeland. Tt haa, however, been recognized, and no doubt correctly, in the names of two 
kings of the Philistines*. One was Ikausu, king of Ekron in the time of Esarhaddon and 
Asshurbanipal?, and the other was Achish, king of Gath and Ziklag in David's time*. 
Ikausu would, therefore, have been living between 680 and 6268.c., while the date of 
Achish would have been some three hundred and fifty years earlier, round about 10008.c, Both 
these are far earlier than the classical times from which we have to collect our names in 
Cilicia and Isauria, and Achish takes us back even a little earlier than the Vanmic kings 
and to a date not so very far removed from that of the Egyptian list of “names of Keftiu.” 
Now, in my original article | have already brought a great deal of evidence*, and in the 
companion article to the present one I have brought a great deal more, as to the homeland 
whence the Philistines and the Sea Raiders came*. I have shown that they came not so 
much from Crete, as has often been supposed, but from somewhere on the southern or 
south-western coasts of Asia Minor. Achish himself adds a little more to this probability. 
He ruled over Ziklag’, a city whose name probably contains that of the Zakkal, one of the 
tribes who raided Egypt with the Philistines, The Zakkal are probably the Teukrol, who 
are peculiarly identified with Cilicia Tracheia®, where so many other Keftiuan names are 
to be found. It is in the hinterland of this district that [A]exsors, the feminine form of 
#kE, Achish, Ikausu, turns up near Isaura’, It is thua possible to identify the Keftiuan 
skit with [A]excors with a very considerable degree of certainty, and to anticipate that 
its masculine counterpart, #43, will be found there also in due time, 

We have already seen how the masculine form #3, Achish, refers us back to Cilicia 
Tracheia. There is, however, yet another and rather astonishing way in which once more 
iti brings us near to “Cilicians,’’ and on this oceasion at a date earlier than any of those 
we have yet met. It is through the form which the Septuagint gives to the name in trans- 
literating it into Greek. The form is ‘Asyois or ‘Awyis. This is of course remmuscent of 
"Ayyions, the name borne by the father of Aeneas, who was ruling in the Troad at the 
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* The name Shekelesh, which is that of another tribe who accompanied the Philistines to Egypt, is 
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time of the Trojan War. It has already been pointed out! that there were not only 
“Cilicians’ dwelling in the Troad at that time®, but that the Cilician “Sandes” was used 
as a personal name at Lampsacus in the same part of the world. Hence through Achish 
we seem to get a connexion with “Cilicians” as early as 12008.c., and this is only three 
hundred years after the Egyptian scribe had included the names #/¥, #43 among his 
“names of Keftiu.” 

The native Asianio word which the Egyptian soribe reproduced by #ké, shat is 
aki-(a)za", 

5, tdn, dm, or possibly #dé, In view of what follows there can be little doubt but that 
id is the correct reading. There seema to be nothing in the lists of names of southern 
Asia Minor that at all corresponds to cither the second or third possible readings, but tdn 
finds plenty of parallels. At Termessus in Pisidia a man’s name Orarns (M) has been 
twice recorded’, Another variety of it Oravews (M) also comes from this same city® 
Coming farther east we have the place-name Ovavaéa: at Usunja-Burdj near Olba in 
Cilicia Tracheia*®, Farther east again we have the city Adana in eastern Cilicia and its 
eponymous founder Adanos*, This city takes us back into ancient times, for not only was 
Adanos, its founder, said to have been the son of Uranos and Ge (Heaven and Earth) and 
therefore autochthonous, but under the form Adania it ia mentioned in the Hittite 
texts. Here it appears along with Arzawa, which is the southern coastland of Asia Minor 
from Lycia to Cilicia®, The native word from which these names are derived is ulana®. 
‘dn, which was a “name of Keftiu,” is, therefore, very well matched by « personal name 
in Pisidia and by a mythological one in eastern Cilicia, while place-names of the same form 
are to be found not only in eastern Cilicia but also in Cilicia Tracheia, 

6. Prt. Like Nsy, Prrt stretches over the border of the Pisidian-Lycaonian-Cilician 
area, Moreover, it is very common as a tribal and geographical name near the city of 
Rhosus on the Gulf of Issus, which has just been cited in connexion with another “name 
of Keftiu,” Rs, Pliny speaks of a people who lived between Pagrae and Seleucia and were 
called the Pinaritae™, a name which is exactly reproduced by the Egyptian Part. Tt was 
no doubt the capital city of these people which Ptolemy names as Pinara, and which along 
with Pagrae and the Syrian Gates are the only names known to him in the Syrian district 
of Pieria”, Pieria is the mountainous country to the north of Seleucia and Antioch just 
on the outer side of the mountains which separate Syria from Cilicia, While it was thus 
beyond the Cilician border, it surrounded the exit from the mountain pass which is famous 
in history as the Syrian Gates. As this was the only road out from Cilicia into Syria, it 
seems probable that the Pinaritae were immigrants into Pieria and had pushed through 
from Cilicia, Near the inner end of the pass, and so at the extreme end of Cilicia itself, 
there was also the well-known river Pinarus at Issus™. Hence even if we have not yet 
been able to find a personal name here, the names Pinarus, Pinara, Pinaritae are very well 
established at the eastern end of Cilicia and just over the border. However, Pinara as a 
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place-name is not only confined to this corner of Cilicia, but another city of this name is 
listed by Pliny between Cibyra and Selinus!, which, while stall within Cilicia, would be 
situated at the other end of the territory. As in the east so in the west the name gets 
beyond the frontier of our district, for we find in Lycia the eity of Pinara, and the personal 
name Pinalos, which was that of ita founder®, 

From this we may turn to the only personal name that might suit the Egyptian Purt. 
This reads Tivarpa in its Greek form and is the name of a woman", The fact that this is 
feminine might have induced the Egyptian scribe to transpose the t and the r and so more 
or less unconsciously to approximate the name to something that might appeal to him as 
feminine. If so, he would have done what he pretty clearly did with the name discussed 
in the last section hut one, There he seems to have given at to 7k¥ and to have made it 
represent a feminine name’. The name Tivatpa was found in the environs of Isaura*, 
that is to say within two miles of the site at which was found the name Tapxurddeppas of 
an earlier section. At Isaura the name Ilwatpa was thoroughly at home, for it was night 
in the centre of the country over which we have seen the comparable names Pinarws, 
Pinalos, Pinara and Pinaritac to have been spread. 

In the Egyptian word Part it ia clear that we have to do with a name that contains 
the native Asianic word pina*. Prt, therefore, takes its place along with the others as an 
Egyptian rendering of the sixteenth century 5.c. of a class of name which in classical 
times was very common at the eastern end of Cilicia and beyond it, and was to be found 
also at the western end of Cilicia and beyond it, Moreover what is perhaps a related form 
was used as a personal name in Isauria. 

7. fir. This name has been left to the last, seeing that it is the only one that is 
unsatisfactory. Among the numes at our disposal the only ones that would be at all 
likely to represent it seem to be those mentioned below, The difficulty, however, is that 
the place of the Egyptian A is taken by &, a change that perhaps seems hardly likely. But 
still, seeing that they are the nearest that can be found and that they belong to the fringes 
of our district, they are included for what they are worth. Sundwall’s list only contains 
one of these personal names, and that is lewado¢ (M), which comes from Karamanlii in 
Pisidia*, There is also the name Askara, that of a place somewhere in Pisidia, though its 
exact situation is unknown®. From Gundani in Pisidia-Isauna there comes an ethnic 
name Accapnen;*, 

Although these names are not very good parallels to the Egyptian #s/r, they do 
suggest a new Philistine comparison, and this is of interest to us. As we have already 
encountered connexions with the Philistines in this part of the world, a comparison of 
these names with that of Ashkelon, the famous city of the Philistines, will not be out of 
place, At first sight the presence of the £ in the Asianic names might seem to present a 
difficulty, for the Hebrew writes Ashkelon with a q. When, however, we consider this 
name through the same medium as the Asianic this difficulty disappears. The Asianic 
names come to usin a Graecized form, and so they should be compared not with the Hebrew, 
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but with the Greek form of Ashkelon. This is Acead\wr. Here, then, the Hebrew g has 
been transformed into the Greek &, which is the same as is used in the Greek rendering of 
the names in Pisidia and Isauria, and so makes them very comparable to the name of the 
Philistine city. 


So far all our names have been found in the one tract of country, Cilicia and the 
néighbourmg mountain area of Isauria, Lycaonia and Pisidia, There ia, however, another 
land where several of them can be matched, and the names to be found here clearly belong 
to the same family. This is in the kingdom of Urartu, which flourished in Armenia round 
the shores of Lake Van during the ninth, eighth and seventh centuries p.c.' Here we find one 
of the kings called Lutipris*, and another Uedipris. Uedipris took the name of Rusas?, a 
name also borne by two others of his line’, 

In the two first of these, Lutipris and Uedipris, we have the consonants dpr or tpr 
which represent the 68p of PawéSeppay in Cilicia and the dbr of the Keftiuan Brdbr in 
Egypt. Asin these, the part of the Vannic names composed of these consonants is preceded 
by a single syllable, so that not only is the main root the same as in the Cilician and 
Egyptian examples, but also the build of the word itself. In Rusas, the third name, we 
clearly have one more of the names in Pous, Pes, which we have already found in the 
aiinple forms Povewy, Pweg in Lycaonia and Res in the Keftiuan names from Egypt. These 
Vannic names are considerably earlier than the specimens we have been able to collect in 
the homeland of Cilicia and its neighbourhood, Uedipris-Rusas was the contemporary of 
Sargon of Assyria, who writes his name Ursa, He committed suicide by falling on his 
own iron sword im 714 8.c., heartbroken at Assyrian atrocities culminating in the sack and 
ruin of his important city of Musasir®. Lutipris is considerably earlier than this, for he was 
the father of Sarduris I, the builder of the citadel and founder of the kingdom of Van*. As 
Sarduris T was fighting with Shalmaneser TT in 831 w.c., the name of Lutipris is carried 
back to about the year 900 B.c. Yet even at this comparatively early date it docs not stand 
iilone, for we have already had another of the Keftiuan names in Achish, the Philistine 
king of Gath and Ziklag in David's time, a hundred years or more before this, Lutipria, 
then, is the second name that has been found to be Keftiuan in form, to oceur only five 
or six hundred years after the writing of the list in Egypt, and algo to be Cilician in form 
of the classical period, Achish and Lutipris, therefore, at about 1000 B,c. provide a link in 
time between the early Lighteenth Dynasty in Egypt at one end and the Graeco-Roman 
period in Cilicia at the other. Uedipris at about 7338.0. continues the chain over the 
centuries, His other name was Rusas, and this is one of the “names of Keftiu.”” Rusas 
supplica several more links in the chain of time, for three kings of this name are known. 
Rusas [ came to the throne in 733 #.¢.,, Rusas Il in about 680 n.c., and Rusas Il 
in 605 po," 

We may conclude, then, that the Vannic names Lutipris, Uedipris, and Rusas are not 
only Keftiuan in construction but also Cilician. It is satistactory, therefore, that there is 


' Tho third Hoss king anceeeded t) the throne in 605 #.c., and Urarti came to an endl in G54 mc., 
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yet another Vannic name which has not yet been discussed which supports the belief that 
this group is Cilician. Unfortunately we cannot claim it as “Keftinan,” for ip does not 
happen to occur among the eight ‘names of Keftiu” on the Egyptian writing-board. 
This name is Sarduris, and it was borne by no fewer than four kings of Van‘. [t is con- 
structed with the syllable Sard-, which occurs again in Sardes, Sardanapalus and other 
names. Now, there is reason to believe that Sard- is only a variety of the syllable Sand- 
which is to be found in the name of the Cilician god Sandas*, and eo this common Vannic 
name would be very like that of the Cilician king Sanduarri®. 

But the reader will have been thinking that it is a far ery from Lycaonia—Isauria—Cilicia 
to Lake Van. So it is. But the Keftiuans were far travellers. In Tuthmosia [II's reign 
they had sent embassies as far as Eeypt", and by the Nineteenth Dynasty, when the great 
migrations were beginning, a man called “The Keftinan™” was actually living in Egypt". 
To such travellers Van would not have been too distant, or the road thither too difficult. 
Once the Anti-Taurus has been negotiated, the valley of the Tokhma-Su leads away due 
east past Malitia, On leaving this river the traveller finds before him the Murad-Su flowing 
in exactly the opposite direction, and this valley carries him along on the same line of 
march until at last he debouches on the great plain of Mush on the western side of Lake 
Van itself. In fact the emperor Romanus used this very route im his campaign of a.n. 1069 
when he marched on Akhlat on Lake Van*, In any case, after having established them- 
selves, these kings of Van kept up friendly relations with the far west. The king of Ieonium 
called Rusas of Urartu to his aid against the Assyrians, when a battle was fought in 716 
or 7155.0. on the Caly cadnus River*. These two kings formed the backbone of a con- 
federacy against the Assyrians which lasted for some years*®. Moreover, we have definite 
evidence that the Vannic empire did stretch a long way back to the west along this very 
line. We have records of the conquest of MalAtia®, and one of the kings set up his m- 
scription at Palu on the Murad-Su™, Yet again, it was to the west, up the valley of the 
Tokhma-Su, that one of Van's allies fled from before the Assyrians. This was Tarkhunazi, 
who was captured in his fortress of Tulgarimmu at or near the modern Giirun™. Hence 
there 13 no difficulty m supposing that the people of Van did come from the far west, or, 
to put if in other words, that the Keftiuans did travel as far east as Van and settle 
there. 

In fact even in our present state of almost unrelieved ignorance of these countries 
there is an amount of evidence that is truly surprising to show that the rulera at Van had 
come from the far west, and from some such area as that in which their names find such 
numerous relations. As long ago as 1907 Lehmann Haupt had shown that there were in- 
surmountable difficulties in the way of thinking that they had reached Van either from 
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the east or from the north?. At the same time he also showed that many of the 
characteristics of their civilization found counterparts in western Asia Minor and the 
Aegean, and even at Mycenae*, The pottery is burnished either red or black and agrees 
best with Korte’s finds at Gordion in Phrygia®. Lehmann Haupt sums up the situation: 
we see the oldest non-Indo-European population of western Asia Minor engaged in a move- 
ment directed towards the east. This was taking place certainly in the eleventh and probably 
already at the beginning of the thirteenth century .c.!. With this introduction taken from 
Lehmann Haupt we may note that the relics of the Vannic civilization include a pot 
decorated in a fashion that is not without some sort of relationship to Philistine work", 
On its shoulder is a series of birds between horizontal stripes, and painted in a dark red 
brown with a violet tinge. Pots with a stmilar design in the same position and in much the 
same colour are well known from Philistine sites. Naturally there are differences; the 
Philistine birds are outlined in black and the band of decoration is divided into panels, 
neither of which details is to be seen on the Vannie pot; and again the Vannic stripes 
have a fringe of little dabs of colour which is lacking in the Philistine ware. Though as 
a rule the Philistine birds are in a very distinctive attitude which is not that of the Vannic 
birds, yet some do occur which are rather more like them". But these are only differences 
of detail. The important facts to be noted are that the resemblances are generic, being 
those of position and paint used. To them may be added a third; that the birds all have 
long necks and also prominent breasts which droop in a curious manner. Myres has 
shown’ that this use of violet or purple paint spreads out widely from a centre in Cappadocia. 
This pot therefore forms yet one more connexion between Van and the West, and adds 
its weight to the arguments already adduced for seeing in the Vannic invaders yet another 
part of the great “ Philistme” migration. 

In view of the relationship thus made probable between the Philistines and the Vannic 
kings, it is not surprising to find names that can be allotted to each of them grouped 
together tn a list of « much earlier date—our Egyptian writing-board of about 1500 p.c® 
Among these “‘names of Keftin" we have found on the one hand a pair that probably 
represent the Philistine Achish and the feminine counterpart of tt. On the other hand we 
have here found one name that is parallel in construction to the Vannic Lutipris and 
Cedipris, another that is wentical with the Vannic Rusas, and yet another that enters into 
the formation of Tarkhunazi, the name of one of the neighbours and allies of the Vannic 
kings. The only possible conclusion to be drawn from this is that both the Philistines and 
the people of Van had migrated from one and the same land, where they had been living 
at an earlier period of their history. Now it was during this earlier period that the Egyptian 
list was written, and fortunately it supplies the name of this land that was common to 
both of them. It calls it Keftru. 

Where was this land of Keftiu?! Lehmann Haupt" indicates western Asia Minor, drawing 
archaeological parallels from Phrygia, Caria, and Lycia, and these betoken a culture area 


| Moteralion car vilteren Gesohichte Armeniena ond Mesopotamiena, 67, 123 (Abhandi, dl. byl. Gesellech. 
a. Wise, cw Gottingen, 107). 

2 Op. cit., 68, 69, 120 ff. 8 Op. eit., 119, 120. 4 Op, cit, 124. 

2 Op, at, PL viii, fig. 1,.and p. 116, 

" Bliss, A Mowe of Moony Cities, 02, fig, WH, For the more usual bird decoration of the Philistinian 
pottery see Macalister, The Aeecovetion of Gezer, 1, Pl, elxiii, figs, 1,3, 7; PL elev, figs 0, 11: TL elev, 
fig. 6; PL ecleviii, fige. 8, 9. 

‘Journ, dntheopel, fnat., xxx, especially 300-394. 

* See Peet's remarks in Assagye in Aegean Archaaology, 0. " Op, cré., 121 fi. 
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that had extensions to Crete and Mycenae, As already stated, the best parallels to the 
Vannic pottery, which was burnished, are to be found in one of the very few places that 
have bean excavated in Asia Minor except on the western coast, t.¢., ab Gordion in Phrygia. 
I have myself pomted out that the Philistinian panoply, drees and methods of fighting as 
shown on the Egyptian monuments were not Cretan but Asianic, and the parallels I was 
able to draw came from Ionia, Caria and Lycia', for at present we know nothing of such 
things in the lands of Pisidia, Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia. I also poimted to indications 
that the land of Caphtor, whence the Philistines came, waa not Crete, as has heen too 
easily supposed, but was to be found somewhere in Asia Minor®, Mr. Woolley has recently 
carried the subject much further, He shows that the “sub-Mycenaean” civilization which 
flowed out over the Levant at the time of the great migrations is widely apread over south- 
western Asia Minor, and as far inland as Phrygia, Galatia and Cappadocia. In Pisidia the 
well-known pottery of this clase, often described'as “red Cypriote” ware of the Early Iron 
Age and often decorated with concentric circles, was so common as to be the most usual 
sort found in the old mounds*. While at present there is no indication of its precise date 
in Pisidia, in Cappadocia at any rate this pottery is early, the example we have of it being 
hand-made. In the finds, then, in these countries we undoubtedly have the precursor of 
the Iron Age pottery known throughout the Levant after the great migrations‘. 

The other characteristic feature of the thirteenth century migrations was the intro- 
duction of iron as the usual métal for toola and weapons. Metallurgy, eapecially the 
Winning and preparation of iron, also characterized the civilization which the Vannic kings 
brought with them®. In this connexion there are three facts which are no doubt significant. 
They are: first that it was over the western border of Cilicia in Pisidia that the city was 
situated which was surnamed 4 cidnpa"*; secondly that it was to Eetion king of the 
“Qjlicians” in the Troad that the famous lump of ‘‘self-cast” iron had belonged’; and 
thirdly, that it was at the eastern extremity of Cilicia, in Cataonia, that we have the 
famous amiths of Tabal. These are the people who were described in the old Testament as 
Tubal-Cain “an instructer of every artificer in brass and iron*,” and from whom no doubt 
Tareus (Tarshish) got its tron for export to Tyre". Unfortunately it is not yet certain 
whether Cataonia be the same land as the Kizzuwadna™ which was already famous for its 
iron industry in Hittite times, So, through the iron we once again get a suggestion that 
the peoples involved in the great migrations are to be referred to southern or south- 
western Asia Minor in general, and on this occasion probably to Pisidia in partioular. Of 
these peoples one was clearly the tribe which invaded Van, and they perhaps left Tubal- 


' Liverpool Annata, vi, G4, nota 4. 

= (hp, eit. 71, 72. Sea aldo 4.8., 1031. 

a BSA, xvi, 100, 

4 Liverpool Anmela, ox, 62, 53, where once wore the inferonee in drawn that it was from this: part of 
the world that the great migrations originated, 

* Lehmann Haupt, op. cit. 124 

W. 8mith, Dictionary of Greet and Homan troography, U1, av, Selewcia, 14d; Ramaay, op. ett., 406, 

’ ited, xxin, 626, 827, For Cilicinns see v1, 306, 307, 415, 416. 

* Genesis iv, 22. Garstang reporta that there are important tron mines in the neighbourhood of Sis 
The Hittite Emyrra, 104, wote 3. 

* Feekiel axvii, 12. 

© Journal, virt, 45 ff; x, 104 ff; x1, 18-35. That Kizauwadna should have spoken Luvian (Forrer, 
Sitzungaber. preuas, Ak, Wise, 1919, 1040) which was the language of Cilicia seoms a prior to be a strong 
argument in favour of its identity with Cataonia. 
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Cain behind in Cataonia on their march to the east’, The most famous, however, were the 
Philistines, and another tribe was the Shekelesh, and yet another was the Zakkal. It was 
near Tsaura on the eastern Pisidian border that the Philistine name of Achish, Tkausu, has 
already found a parallel in the woman's name Axcxiots. It was in Pisidia—Isauria that 
Sagalassus was situated, a city whose name is often compared to that of the Shekelesh. 
If the other companions of the Philistines, the Zakkal, be the Teukroi, then they would he 
peculiarly connected with Cilicia Tracheia, which was next door neighbour to Isauria and 
Fisidia, Similarly several of the Vannic names have been found in this neighbourhood, 
either actually as they stand or else conforming to a type which was characteristic of 
Cilicia Trachea, the country on the southern border of Isauria and on the south-eastern 
border of Pisidia. There is probably, then, good reason in the comparison that was made 
long ago* between the name of the district Gurgume* of the Assyman chronicles and that 
of the classical Gorgorome, a city on the Pisidian border near Cilicia Tracheia, Lycaonia, 
and the city of Isaura", Gurgume was the kingdom of a certain Tarkhulara one of the 
allies of Rusas of Van in his stand against Sargon®. Another of them, the Tarkhunazi who 
has been mentioned several times already, was captured in his fortress of Tulgarimmu®, 
which seems to be just such another name. Moreover, it will not have escaped notice that 
these two kings, of Mar'ash and Malitia respectively, themselves bear names reminiscent 
of the coastlands of southern Asia Minor and its hinterland. Not only are both their names 
compounded with Tarku, the god specially venerated in Cilicia, but in the case of 
Tarkhunazi we have before us once more the form peais, which was both Keftinan and 
pecultarly Cilician. 

We have been led off on to the question of the homeland whence the users of iron 
poured out over the Levant, and have found it to have been situated within the area which 
is shown to have been Keftiu, It is perhaps significant, therefore, that the only country 
which sent Tuthmosis II « tribute of “vessels of iron (bys)" also sent “a silver shawabty- 
vessel of the work of Keftiu’.” 

Thus our area in general, and perhaps Pisidia in particular, proves to be an extremely 
likely situation for the land, or at least an important part of the land, whence originated 
the great migrations which brought the Philistines into Palestine and the kings of Urartu 
to the shores of Lake Van. This, then, ia the reason why some of these Vannic names 
show formations identical with those of the Cilician—Isaurian—Lycaonian—Pisidian area, 
Now this is the ar¢a to which we had already been led by quite other arguments in our 
search for the land of Keftiu, The evidence, therefore, of this apparently isolated group 
of Vannic names points to the same conclusion as that already adduced. As it comes 
from such a very unexpected quarter, it lends all the more powerful support to the belief 
that Keftiu was the country comprised within the bounds of Cilicia, Isauria, Lycaonia 

' Note how the name of the tribe Tubal, or as Herodotus has it Tibareni (mm, $4; vu, 78), contains the 
sane Asiunic form (here, which ia to be seen in the Vanni names Lutipris and Uedipris, and in the 
Cilician Pordaeppar and in the Keftinan Analbe, 

? Obnatomd, Weatern Aa in the Days of Sargon of dAsayria, $5, note 47. 

* For the correctness of the reading Gungime a4 opposed to the older Gamgume bee KR. W. Rogers, 

A ffistory of Balylonea and Assyria, 1, 334, note 4, 

' Ramsay, op, cit, 335, 

* Winckler, Die Aeilechriftterta Sargona, 35, 1, 200; 37, 1. 213; 83, 1 11; 118, 1. 88; 149, 1, 30, 

. Winckler, op, eit, 4, IL W864, 187; 113, 0. 81, 82. Tulgariinomu was at or near the modern Giirun 


away to the west up the Tokhme-Su. For a discussion of the evidence see Olmstead, op. cit, $2, note 40, 
* Breasted, Anon ffecorda, 0, $537. ieee 
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In conclusion let us note that the Egyptian evidence dates from before the great re- 
shuffling of peoples and states which occurred in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. 
It thus provides some interesting information on the history of Asin Minor itself and the 
permanence of conditions there. The date should also be considered mm order to complete 
the value of the evidence we have been studying, The reader may have been thinking that 
it was the great migrations of the above-named centuries which had brought our Keftiuan 
names to the situations in which we find them in Greek times, It is true that these move- 
ments caused a great displacement of peoples, among others the transference of the Philistines 
to Palestine, and of the Vannie peoples to Armenia, and the hurling of the Sea Raiders 
against Keypt. Serious, however, as the drain on the homeland undoubtedly was, the 
country was not emptied completely. In his alliance with the king of Iconium the Vannie 
king shows that wherever practicable the participants in the great migrations kept up 
relations with the old country. Indeed there is much to show that there was no violent 
break between the period before the thirteenth century and that after it. Most important 
for this is the history of our collection of names, for these not only made a group in the 
sixteenth century but still did s0 in classical times, Again, Mnnws, if it be Mallos, is 
classed with Keftin in 1450 2.¢. before the migrations, just as long after them in classical 
times Mallos is still a city of Cilicia. The Hittite tablets seem to tell the same tale, 
recording as they do place-names that can hardly be other than the well-known ones of 
the later age. Also in them Sandas appears as o Luvian (Cilician) god just as in Greek 
times he appears as a Cilician one. In the midst of the migrations themselves, by about 
1200 5.¢., he or Sandokos seems to have been brought to Egypt as a Keftinan deity. 
Finally, Keftin is brought into connexion with iron in the early fifteenth century, before 
the migrations, just as succeeding ages knew of famous tron-working centres at the eastern 
and western ends of the Cilician territory. 


After all that has been set out in the foregoing pages there can hardly be any further 
question aa to where we are to look for Keftiu. It is to be found somewhere within the 
limita of Pisidia—Lycaonia—Isanuria—Cilicia. The “names of Keftia” centre on Cilicia Tracheia. 
The spell “in the speech of Keftiu” also indicates Cilicia Tracheia, or else Cilicia in general, 
both by the gods it seems to name and by the fact of ita being an incantation. The only 
country that sent to Egypt “a vessel of the work of Keftiu” also sent “vessels of iron 
(6y7)." Within the general area that is indicated for Keftiu there was situated at one end 
the city surnamed 7 oiéypa, and at the other the land of the famous smith Tubal-Cain, 
There is also much evidence that the bringers of the iron age poured forth from the 
western end of this same country. Round this general areaof Pisidia-Lycaonia—lsauria—Cilicia 
there are a few outlying places where names of the Keftiuan class are to be found. The 
farthest of them are the kingdom of Urartu on Lake Van and Philistia in southern 
Palestine. The position here indicated for the land of Keftiu thus fits in perfectly with 
that demanded by the archaeological evidence that ia studied clsewhere. 
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A GREEK PAPYRUS CONCERNING THE SALE 
OF A SLAVE 
By 8. EITREM 
With Plate vi. 


In my small collection of Greek papyri and ostraca (acquired during a stay m Egypt 
some twenty years ago) is the papyrus here published (no, 7; ef. Klio, xxi, 225), dealing 
with a gale of a male slave!, Evidently it is an extract from the original, probably preserved 
inan Alexandrian Bibliothéhé. At any rate it is not a copy, but, as already said, a very much 
abbreviated extract, which only gives the most essential data of the transaction. &o, ¢.9., 
the elxoraues of the slave is written in full (1. 12: petiypw paxporpicwror evPupera, 
ete.), I have here to thank Professor Wilcken, Professor Schubart, Mr. Bell, also Mr. Lerv 
Amundsen and Dr, Holst for kindly helping me in the decipherment, There still remain 
some obseurities, both in reading and in interpretation, which well deserve the attention of 
papyrologists (Plate vi). 

The figure at the top of the document may indicate the number of the cedis in the 
cipujea of the Bibliotheke (as elsewhere in the TOLOS ouyKoN Apo iog of the agoranomeion 


or grapheton). 


ss 
“Eraus if Alirjoxparepes K[at|oapos Tirow Aidliov 
‘ASpar[od] 'Avrowetpfov] EvreBots eS[arrai 
Papylolot A. Ageril Teh, ap. 164, 
s ‘TiSépiy KAavdsog “Howkapag 
(ag erm) Fa péooy wedi(ypes) pax(porporm7os) evbluper) 
o( ba) obp(vt) befi(@) dry vids) ‘Apoivon(s) ayopace tral pa) 
Ti}rov Atkiov Sepyvou cat ws ypn(marifer) raw 
Hyryopavouy(xoTor) (we érav) AB wéloov) werl(ype) 
;o = pax p(otrpeowirov) evl(vpuwor) adon{ pov) ay(was) “Apeirdn(¢) Neils) 
"Aproxpationa olx(oyery) (ae erav) if MELA 
weAlypw paxpomTpérarmor 
eviuperva o(vAa)) obplu) deFia apyupi(ov) 
f{paly(uaw) "Ba. Pemarap 6 drobdpul eros) 


is oF aepers: O TpLdrpwevos, 


Epaenel' LS i eee a 
SepHrog 0 Yewssesens 
Leparis 0 oni 
1, Amundsen romis gs. 2 of Sohubart. 7, od(Ad) deiplin) defile) Schubart. 10. c&yw(cie) 
“Amrardge Nellege) Wilcke. Id. A poly por) "Ro deciphered by Amundsen, 14/15 deciphered by 
Wileken, Boll, Amundsen, . 
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A Greek papyrus concerning the sale of a slave, 
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§. “HpxXavés for ‘Hpxovkards, P. Oxy. 1676, 1 sqq.; P. Soc, Ft, 730; see Mayzer, 1, 
146 (érqxXkovdnxa for érycokovlned, aim., “ Allegroform"’), 

7. dy(vidis) “Apouda(s) and 1. 10 ay{uias) "Apouwin(s) Nei{xns) are the correct readings, 
due to Professor Wilcken; the abbreviations cannot be resolved into (rar) ald) y(vpra- 
ciov) ‘Apaweons nor is the formula ¢p ayo here admissible. The gen. of the nom. propr. 
here denotes the region of the city (or town) inhabited by the person in question 
(=avaypadouevoy ¢r' audosov, sim.); the following citations will fully illustrate this 





The dyauai we know from Alexandria. P. Oxy. 1628, 8; 1629, 7; 1644, 8 gave us the 
name of dyua KiXeoratpas ‘Adpodirns for Oxyrhynchos, and P. Petrie, m, 4 (1), 9 men- 
tioned an dyvee “Al prwdns which probably belonged to Crocodilo polis-Arainoe—the former 
document dating from 73 8.c,, the latter from 238-7 n.c, The London papyrus, published 
by Bell in Archiv, vir, 19 (Inv. No. 2243) and dating from 252/1 B.c., mentions “streets” 
named with the cult-names of Arsinoe Philadelphus, and no doubt the editor was quite 
right in assigning the papyrus to Alexandria though this city was not expressly mentioned 
(the name had disappeared, |. 3), Our papyrus dates from a.p. 154, and it is not very 
probable that street-names like ““Arsinoe” and ‘‘Arsinoe Nike” still existed in Crocodilo- 
polis-Arsinoe or Memphis or in other towns in the 2nd cent: a.p. (ef. Bell’s discussion of 
the evidence, tid.); Oxyrhynchos with ite streets and quarters we now know too well 
to attribute to it an dyud in this epoch. 'The name may here have disappeared with the 
temple and the cult of Cleopatra Aphrodite. 

Qn the other hand a Berlin papyrus (B.G.U. 1084, 22 = Wileken, Chrest,, no. 146) 
mentions an Alexandrian citizen and his wife with her «pig as belonging to the aya 
‘Apowans Neixns—the document dates from a.p. 149 and refers to an extract from the 
records concerned with the ephebeia of a.p, 136. Even if the temple and the cult of 
Arsmoe did not exist in Alexandria at this time (ef. however Wilcken's note in the Chresto- 
mathte), the name of the queen so highly venerated in Ptolemaic times had not been 
abolished. Probably the street was rather important and well populated and the 
Alexandrians were always proud of their city's old tradition as capital of an independent 
kingdom, From the London papyrus we know four Alexandrian street-names connected 
with the cult of Arsinoe Philadelphus: Bacidcia, Tedcia, "EAXeraow and Nakeioicog; we 
may add the Nixy (of the Berlin and our present papyrus) and, probably, also the single 
name "Apairon from our own document. The strect-name ‘Apeivon may of course in our 
very abridged extract be taken for Arsinoe +a cult-name (e.g., Baciden, the “Arsinoe” 
being identical with “Quecn Arsinoe™), but alongside the 'Apo. Nin to be mentioned directly 
it appears to be the full name of a street like the others, 

We may here refer to P. Cair. Zenon 59109 where, according to the probable hypothesis 
of Edgar, Apollonios is speaking of a projected temple or temenos of the “king and the 
Philadelphos” to be built at Philadelphia; and, according to Wilcken (Archiv, vin, 280), 
there also existed an 'Aporwoeov at Philadelphia, connected with the corresponding temple 
of the Philadelphoi by means of a 6péuos. In Hermonthis exactly the same arrangement 
ocours (see the London papyrus, quoted by Grenfell in P. Grenf, 1, p, 24: of iepe[és] ton 
én ‘Elppcovbes] THe @ny( Saidos) ieplot] Tou Mor[@ ora lv «al ‘Apo[endng] «[ ai Ged |v 
[atehhe|y, ete.). Consequently we may conjecture that in Alexandria too a temple was 
built for “‘Arsinoe” alone, with an dyvid named after the Arsinoe, and also temples or 





' (GF also the dyvut "Apourdgs “EAefow fos of the Michigan papyrus (A.D. 140/1) 


published in Jowenal, 
XM, 245-7e 8.1, 7230 (HL B.)] 
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chapels for “Arsinoe BaciXe:a,” “ Arainoe Nike,” ete., with corresponding dyviai. More- 
over we probably have to add the dywa ‘Aparmons Kaprodopow (P. Tebt. mi, 885, 
mentioned in P. Oxy. xtv, 7, see Bell, ehid., p. 22 note). 

Thus we have at least cight street-names in Alexandria which are to be referred to 
the cult. of the old Ptolemaic queen. Several of them seem decidedly to point to an 
amalzamation of the Isis-cult and the Arsinoe-cult. Bacitesa, Kapwodopos and TeXeia 
might go well with an Isis-enlt. But XaA«iomos is the Athena of the Spartans, and 
‘Apowey Nixy may also be combined with an Athena. As to the "EXejaor If most 
probably points to the cult of an Arsinoe Aphrodite (see Bell, ibid., 23, who refers to the 
gloss in Hesychius, 3.0. ev Kiwpw cai Nadenddve “Adpodizn), but no doubt éXeruor 13 2 
very appropriate epithet of Isis too (propitia, Apul., Met. x1, ch. 6, and elaewhere). Isis 
was the Panthea, the wupravuyos, whose cult was, as we know, a receptacle of nearly all 
female cults which favoured the welfare and salvation of humanity. Evidently Ptolemy 
Philadelphus wanted to impress on his capital, ita new streets and new-built quarters, the 
stamp of Greeo-Kgyptian religion under the patronage of the defunct queen conceived as 
anew ““Panthea™; the later cult of Queen and King was really got up as a parallel to 
Tsis-Serapis (even locally, as in Philadelphia), 

ll. The letters XSLA, following on the statement of the age of the slave, are an 
unsolved enigma, Perhaps X is to be expanded as y(apayya) and the following three 
letters (Fea or at£) indicate the owner of the slave or a branding mark? Mr. Hell also 
favours yepayye, “either as an entry in a register or as a branding mark.” As to the 
following letters Mr. Bell suggests explaining them as ‘roll 60, col. 11”; the first number 
seems high, ‘but possibly if the rolls were numbered consecutively for a period of years 
(the 14-year census period!) they might number even higher than that.” As for the sug- 
gestion of a branding mark, I do not believe that slaves were marked in this way, like, Cui 
camels (or hke the mystae in Bacchic mysteries), perhaps with the owner's name in the 
genitive; on the other hand a branding mark is a proof of very severe punishment, and 
therefore no recommendation for a slave offered for sale (and our slave has fetched a very 
high price too). But here, certainly, before the efxoverpog of the slave, a reference to the 
rolls or records (apographat) where he is entered and his identity may be established is not 
out of place. Mr. Amundsen thinks that fa may be an abbreviation for (de)f:a, and for 
this abbreviation refers to |. 7 and 1. 13, but the abbreviations are not identical, so far as 
I can see. We have still to look out for a parallel (ef. P. Oxy. 1680, 12). 

14. é[paly(uar) “Ba. The price is certainly very high, but slaves seem to have been 
rather dear at this epoch; eg.,m P. Oxy. 95 (a.p. 129) a alave 25 yeara old is sold for 
1200 drachms and B.G.U. 887 (a.p. 151) o female slave for 1400 dr. (see Segré, Circ. mon., 

124). Our slave is a werne (olxoyerns), a fact which raises the price. 

ywerTHp o atrobouleros) Ow e6eFaro o wptdpevos. The formula is no doubt a con- 
ventional one, but until now we have not heard of the yeworrp as necessarily officiating at 
the sale of a slave—and as being identical with the seller. We meet with the yreornp in 
contracts of manumission and of marriage (see Mitteis, Grundz., 51, ef. “ Nachtr.” p. x; 
Partsch in his commentary on P. Freib. 10, 11, =8. Ber. Heid. 1916, no. 10, 38), and at 
the Epikrisia of the ephebi (Wileken, Chr., no. 145, 13, note). Finally he is mentioned in 
a declaration of surety, B.G.U. 581 (a.p, 133): row b¢ wpoyeypauypévor Tuiow Aoyyivor 
[Ipetexor yrapive: Aouxtos ‘Oxtaviog Acyyos—Priscus is himself the surety for a certain 
Socrates’. Partech (Biirgsch., 38), when summing up his view, states his opinion thua: 

' [yrworgpes also regularly ooour in the (unpublished) certificates of birth at Antinoopolis in the 
British Museum (HH. 1 B.).] 
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“Der hellenistische Gnoster ist nur vorstellender Identititszeuge oder cognitor fiir die 
Zahlungefahigkeit eines Biirgen (cf. the liturgies), Geachiiftezeuge (at the manumission) 
oder Personenstandzenge”. At least in the marriage-contract P. Oxy. 495, 16 (ap. 127) 
he may be only the “certifier of both parties,” yomothip dudotépay (ef. Mitteis in his 
Chrestom., 324), i,¢,, a witness of their identity, doris yrwpifee dudotépovs or qui 
uirumgue cognoset (ef. C./., vi, 30,22, 2b). But in P. Oxy, 722 (an, 91 or 107) he is 
yowctap THY eXevfepwocems, witness of the identity of the peraons in question and, 
simultaneously, of the act of manumission itself now fulfilled. In a contract of sale like 
ours the yroorp has first of all to testify the identity of the parties—most of all of course 
of the slave whose eicomepos is fully written out (without abbreviations}—but at the 
same time he has to guarantee that the slave really possesses all the qualities mentioned 
in the document, and principally that he is free from all hidden faults of body and mind 
(as these ordinarily are registered in such documents), In our papyrus, which only gives a 
very much abbreviated extract of the original document, the formula runs: yeeorhp o 
avoubopevos by ébéEaro o wptayevos, The names of the persons are left out, and the seller 
is himeelf his own “witness,” The nearest parallel is the formula used in so many docu- 
ments of sale: wperwAyths wat SeSaiwris Tar xata thy cove tavTyy X o awoboperos bv 
dictaro X a wptdperos (ef, e.9., B.G.U. 998=P. M. Meyer, Jur. Pap, no. 35; P. Soc, 
Ft. 1018, 1022, 1024/5 of 110 8.c,), ie., the seller is his own “ Kviktionsgarant” (Mitteis, 
op. cit., p. 189, butef. Partach,p. 354), At any rate the yewotyp and the wpor. «. Befawrns, 
originally a third person, not interested in the sale, have become too elaborate and 
inconvenient in an everyday judicial affair, and the whole formula has been simplitied and 
often left out. [tis not due to mere chance that the yewernp-formula now for the first 
time emerges from the papyri. 

16. The names written below the body of our document are somewhat enigmatic. 
Mr. Gell is inclined to think that they are no part of the document but a short account of 
corn: “Hpmd(ys) (apr.) «, etc. But they are written by the aame hand as the sale of the 
slave, the extract from which is before us. Have we to explain the names subscribed as 
the witnesses of the transaction, the whole document as a éfapeptupaw! So Mr. Amundsen 
proposes, and consequently writes |. 16: “Hpmdyq: (B).c..., 117 Sepqwos (), NX... (1.18 
the 6th name has vanished), In view of the wwrvyai, P., Cat. Rain, 16 (am, 193) and 
B.G.U, 989 (4.p. 226)—both styled é£faudprvpor—turther of B.G.U. 260 (an, 90), 
|. 6 owore cay aipy, txéacm cov éfapaptupor avoynv, we may think this a probable 
hypothesis until better evidence comes to light. The sum in question may have made this 
more elaborate and old-fashioned way of settling the transaction desirable (ef, Wilcken 
in Archiv, v, 205 sq.). The abbreviations following on the names remain difficult to solve: 
we expect some indication of their efcomeyoy or of their witnessing the transaction as 
wiprupes. 


Additional note. Vor the stigmata on the wrists of slaves ef. moreover San Nicol) in 
Charisteria Alois Reach, 1930, 163 sqq. = Contenau, Contrats néo-babyl,, u, 248—from 328 
or $20 Hc.; P. Par. 10 = Wileken, U.P. Z., 1, 121, pp. 566 ff. (the runaway slave is a Syrian 
from Bambyke, doreypevos tov beFidy xapror ypdppaci MapPapieois évoir; see Wilcken’s 
note and his commentary on Lucian, c. 59 in Festgabe Deissmann, p. 7). 
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OBJECTS BELONGING TO THE MEMPHITE 
HIGH-PRIEST PTAHMASE 


By H. R. HALL 
With Pl. vu. 


The British Museum possesses five objects belonging to Ptahmase, wér-Kherp-hem 
or High-priest of Ptah at Memphis in the reign of Amenophis IIT (see Newberry, Proc. 
Soc. Bibl, Arch., xxx (1899), 306). 

1. No. 4640 (Pl. vii, fig. 2), an alabaster vase with horizontal mscription on the front 
of the bulge <2) fy =Ft2 {fk “Osiris, sem and wér-kherp-hem, Ptahmase”; of Jug 
form, with handle prolonged in a double-ribbed band round the upper part of the neck 
immediately beneath the lip; the handle is broken away but leaves enough to show that 
it was ornamented with three parallel vertical incised lines and ended in a double-ribbed 
“turm-up.” Originally it had a splayed foot in a separate piece of stone with a hole 
into which fitted the peg in the bottom of the vase as it now is, It is 7) ins. (19 em.) 
high, and belonged to the Anastasi Collection, acquired in 1839. 

2, No. £4989, the vase-shaped head of a full-size model of a ritual or ceremonial 
staff, in alabaster (PI. vii, fig. 4) with rather roughly cut inscription 4m wr frp im Pth-ms. 
The uraeus in front has lost its head, The object fitted into the staff by means of a 
peg which is in one piece with the object, like that at the base of the vase. Ht, 3} ins. 
(82 cm.), Nash Collection, 1920. Newberry, P.S.B.A., xxr (1899), 305, Pl. i. 

3. No. 5683 (PI. vii, fig. 1). Pestle and mortar, of a hard brown breccia, of the 
colour and appearance of maple-sugar. The pestle is roughly inseribed vertically em wr 
hm mé, with the Ptah omitted by mistake; the mortar ia similarly inscribed (but with 
Ptah not omitted), also vertically across the convex nether-side. The pestle is of bulbous 
form, the mortar is simply a heavy saucer with broad rim. The former is 34 ins. (8°8 cm.) 
high, the latter 4} ins. (115 cm.) in diameter. This interesting set of objects, belonging 
together, was for many years in the collection of the Société Jersiaise, at St. Helier’s, 
whence they were transferred to the British Museum in 1925. They were published by 
Mr. A. E, P. Weigall in P.S.B.A,, xxum (1901), 1, with a line drawing. I republish 
both them and the staff-head (2) here to record their transference to the British 
Museum. 

4. No. 5472 (PL. vii, fig. 1). Model knife, of ordinary limestone (dabsh), blackened. 
Qn one side very roughly inscribed ém wr im Pth-mé. The handle is broken off. 
Lth. 4ins. (103 em.). Old Collection; unknown provenance. 

5. No. 2939 (PI. vii, fig. 3). Scarab, of white jasper(?), set in a plain gold ring of 
round section, Anastasi Collection, 1839. Mentioned, but not illustrated, by Newberry, 
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Objects of Ptahmase. 


Pestle and mortar of breccia and model knife of limestone. 
Alabaster vase. Seale «. tf. 

Scarab of white jasper (7) set in gold ring. Seale «. j. 
Alabaster head of a ritual staff. Shale «. }. 
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of ‘basalt 4 in the Louvre, and his pe ot and | 
I-stick at Ley ngaarden tells me that among other objects with his = 
name at Leyden are five vases of alabaster and two cubit-measures of stone; I find 

Gor cf the vases figured by Leemans, Monuments égyptiens...d Leide, 1 (1846), Pls. lx, 

ls, Nos. 299, 305, 309, 


| t Other ot ects are mentioned by Petrie, Mist £y., 11, 200, Leyden possesses the upper part of a 
¢ of Ptahmase and his brother (?) Meriptah; Boeser, Beschreibung, V2, 11, 205, 













MOSCOW MATHEMATICAL PAPYRUS, No, 14 
By W. KR. THOMAS 


In their article Four Geometrical Problems from the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus 
published in this Jowrnal, xv (1929), 167-185, Gunn and Peet, in their attempt to re- 
construct the process by which Egyptian mathematicians (Moscow Papyrus, 14) obtained 


the formula : (a* + ab + 6*) for the volume of a truncated pyramid, start with the frustum 


as an entity which, without retracing the process of truncation by completing the missing 
part, they dissect into various geometrical components that regrouped yield the result 


(a:b) A+ ait : . This they transform into [Sah + (a@ —b}) + and finally, by a further 


process of geometrical regrouping, reach the desired (a? + ab + 6%) :: It will probably be 


admitted that the whole process is ingenious but not convincing. : 
In this Journal, xv, 245, Vogel points out that Heron in Meftrica, u, 7, enounced the 
general method of determining the volume of a truncated solid as the difference of two 
complete solids, and this seems to be a natural process, Vogel does not carry his explana- 
tion further, but proceeds (p. 249) to the alternative suggestion that the formula for the 
2 ab 4 
=! ~ asst k, and that the former factor should be 
taken as the average of three areal approximations. 
It seems however that his earlier suggestion is capable of further development, and that 
the mysterious a*+ah +4" may have been reached by various arithmetical manifestations of 


truncated pyramid should be written 


the truth that it is oa , ind that indeed, if ¢ and 6 are any two consecutive integers, 


a+ ah + b¢=a*—b", The following is an attempt to reconstruct such a mental process. 

A truncated pyramid was a familiar sight to the mathematician when the Pyramids 
were being built, and the question of the amount of material and labour (as well as time) 
required to complete the task must often have engaged his attention. He knew, or 
discovered from a mud model, that he was half-way up when his base edge had shrunk to 
half its original size, and it is at this stage (with edges 4 and 2) that the truncated pyramid 
is presented in the Moscow papyrus. Suppose that he took a pyramid of mud on a square 
base, cut the top off half-way down, and compared it with the original. The larger pyramid 
is twice as long, twice as: broad, and twice as high, as the amaller one: it is therefore 
2%2%2 times ite content or volume. The Egyptian must often have noticed that any 
change in the length, breadth, or height of a surface or solid produces a directly propor- 
tional change mm the area or volume, Thus he could conclude that one pyramid was eight 
times the other even without the formula |A-A (although his knowledge of this formula is 
suggested by his use of the factor 9 in the problem under consideration), The pyramids 
being 8 and 1, the truncated part is 7. This number has at all times attracted attention, 
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and its most striking property, especially to the Egyptian with his process of multiplica- 
tion by continued doubling, is that it equals 142+ 4% | 
His next step was to attach to the figure some convenient linear dimensions, and the 
drawing in the papyrus shows that he decided on a pyramid of a semi-vertical angle 
cot! 6, ie., he made his height three times his base edge. He thus obtained unit volume 
as well as unit base, and showed per accidens his knowledge of 1 B-A, 
The thought-liagram can now be built up and carried on ad Ib. 


Heights Volumes 
#-1L=7 | 
Each eueeescive {rustum 3 | ah 
27-88-19 
4-27 =87 





Tt is probable that the thought-process passed from BDEC to DHKE, by the usual 
doubling method: indeed the latter frustum is precisely that given in the papyrus, the 
dimensions being those best suited for mnemonic generalization (on Gunn and Peet's 
Principle of utmost simplicity without the ambiguity inseparable from the number unity), 
Tt is possible that at this point the investigator made his happy guess of a*+ab+67. He 
may indeed have spent some time over the confusing thought that 56=7 x 8=(1+2+4)8, 
before he realized, as the papyrus shows he did, that 56 also 

= (£48416) x2=(274+2-44 44. 

With i to the generality of the result two questions arise; (i) did the enquirer 
limit himself to frusta with one edge double the other, (ii) did he confine himself to faces 
of slope Meay. 6? To both questions negative answers can be returned. (i) [fhe had worked 
merely by bisection or duplication, he would not have broken up his initial 7 inte (1+2+ 4), 


but would have remained content with some auch formula as 7a?- : , Which is true of 


| + 
! Todeed in Khind, 79, he seeme to know that 14-7+72+774+7!= i . Here the number 7 is a mere 


coincidence: the essential is that he know the simpler fact that, for values of « upto 6, 14+2422+,.. to 
n terme =2"*— 1], 


7-2 


26526 
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course for the series of frusta BDEO, DHKE, eto., but is negatived by the other frusta 
in the diagram, (ii) A slope of tan~'6 is of little practical use: the Old Kingdom pyramids 
vary from 43° to 55°. Once the correct formula was obtained it could easily be extended, 
in the first instance to fundamental cases such as frusta of dlope 45°: 


Height Pintuumee 


288 — BG = B52 — (1274 19.64 67) ¢. 





12 


The argument for the reconstruction here attempted may now be briefly summed up. 
The Egyptian, according to the two papyri, had explored nearly the whole field of men- 
suration, and had arrived in every case at correct resulta of general application. The 
whole system of deductive mathematical “ analysis,” as the word is understood to-day, 
appears to have been outside his ken, both in its geometrical and its algebraical form: at 
all events there is no indication of such a method in the papyri, and we must still be 
coutent to assign its discovery to the Greeks and the Arabs. There remains only, according 
to logicians, the inductive method of trial, hypothesis, falsification, and verification, used 
alike by the modern scientist and prehistoric man. This inductive method, as apphed 
above to the truncated pyramid, requires a knowledge of the Theory of Numbers which is 
abundantly illustrated in the Rhind papyrus, especially in the section which deals with the 
expression of fractions as aliquot parts. 

It may be added that the compilers of the two papyri, as well as the subsequent 
scribes, show little knowledge of the mind of the original investigator. It is possible that, 
_like many writers of Kuropean arithmetic text-books two centuries back, they were ignorant 
alike of the reasons for the rules laid down and of the methods by which they had been 
obtained. The concluding sentence in the Moscow problem (“ you will find it tight "’) may 
however indicate that the writer knew his rule to be of universal application. 


od 


REED-FLOATS IN MODERN EGYPT 
By G. D, HORNBLOWER 


The survival to our days of the reed-float has been demonstrated by Professor 
Breasted for Nubia and by Mr. Milne’s photograph for the Bahr Yisef in Middle Egypt 
(Journal, tv, 174-6 and 255), but ita use on the Nile about Cairo in the middle of 
last century has been hardly noticed. Evidence for it is seen in an illustration of Nile 
boats forming the subject of Pl, 65 of the description of Modern Egypt published in 
serial parts by Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1877, in the series L'Univers ; histoire ef description 
de fous les peuples, A line-drawing of the relevant portion of that plate, for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Miss M. F, Broome, is here reproduced, It shows a nearly 





naked man astride a bundle of reeds, legs dangling in the water, paddling himself along, 
with his clothes piled up behind him on the float, The bundle of reeds is single, not 
double as in the cases previously recorded, including the ancient Egyptian one which 
necessitated the use of the dual form siawi!. 

We need not conclude from the plate that the float survived as late as the date of 
publiention of the book, for the plate is some thirty years earlier. The book is generally 
known as Marcel’s and is composed of three parts, of which he wrote only the first, on 
Egypt under Islam till the French oceupation, while the two others treat respectively 
of that oceupation and of the reign of Mohammed Ali, founder of the present dynasty. 
The last part is dated to 1847 by a passage in the text, and the map of Cairo is dated 


' In the Pyr. Texts, Spell 303, par. 464, the gods of the four cardinal points are invoked to provide the 
king with the four «iu that had been given to Osiris that he might sail to paradise (£54): it would seem 
that in this case the boat supplied Wis conposedd of four tuondles of rood, a anfer COM Yale than thoes 
recorded by Profeasor Breasted. | | 
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1845, though it is only a reproduction of the map drawn up by the savants of Napoleon's 
expedition and cannot be correct since the Nile at this point changed its course very 
rapidly during the nineteenth century. The plates themselves, engraved on copper, 
display personages and costumes of the time of Mohammed Ali, and we may conclude 
that this form of boat was observed on the Nile about the year 1845, 

It is perhaps worth recording that, frequently as I used to ride by the Bahr Yiisef 
or ferried across it, not seldom by Bebnesah, I never saw, or even heard of these 
fishermen’s floats; their fishing may have been seasonal, but in any case this provides 
another material warning against the acceptance of “negative evidence.” 
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THE STELE OF THETHI, BRIT. MUS. No. 614 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN 
With Plate viii, 


This important stele was first published by Mr. G. 0. Pier in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, xx1, 1905, 159 ff. As it was in the hands of a dealer 
at the time when Mr. Pier came across it, he was only able to make a hasty copy of it, and 
the text accordingly was in places uncertain. Along with Mr. Pier’s article was published 
one by Professor Breasted, entitled New Light on the History of the Eleventh Dynasty, 
165 f., and containing a translation of Thethi’s biography. This translation Professor 
Breasted republished in his Ancient Records of Egypt, §§ 423 B-G. Since that date the 
stele, which was acquired by the British Museum and now bears the registration 
number 614, has been published by Mr. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff in Hieroglyphic Texts from 
Egyptian Stelae déo., in the British Musewm, 1 (1911), Pls. 49 £., and by Sir BE. A. Wallis 
Budge in Agyptian Sculptures in the British Musetim (1914), PL. viii 7 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff's version of the inseriptions, though not altogether satisfactory, 
shows some improvement on the hasty, yet in view of the circumstances in which it was 
made, admirable copy of Mr. Pier. Finally, Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s splendid photo- 
graphic plate completely established the text, except in one or two places where the 
signs have been damaged. These few remaining obscurities have been removed by a careful 
examination of the o 

As no translation a Thethi's biography has appeared since that of Professor Breasted, 
I venture to offer to readers of this Journal a rendering by myself both of the biography 
and of the other inscriptions. This is the fruit of lengthy discussions with pupils at 
Oxford with whom I have often read these texts. I have also had the great advantage of 
discussing certain obscure points with Professor A. H. Gardiner. | 

By the courtesy of the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum I am able to reproduce here the photograph from which Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s 
plate was made, Pl. viii. 

The stele, which was found, according to Pier, op. cit., p. 159, at Diré! Abu 'n-Naga, 
according to Budge, op. cit., p. 9, at Kurnah, and according to Seott-Moncriefi, op, cit., 
at Karnak?!, is of fine white limestone and measures five feet in height and three feet 
seven inches in width. It shows no traces of having been painted. It dates from the 
earlier part of the Eleventh Dynasty, having been executed in the reign of Intef IT, the 
second monarch of that line?. 

The upper portion of the stele is occupied by fourteen horizontal lines of text in sunk 
relief—the biographical inscription. Most of the lower portion is given up to a scene 


' Mr. H. E. Winlock has good grounds for believing that it came from the Lotef cemetery which lies in 
the plains north and cast of the mouth of the Valley of the Kings, Amer, /ourn, Semitic Long, XXX 
(1015), 14 and 17, note 1. 


* See J, Polotaky, #u den Inachriften der 11, Dynastic in Sethe, (nterauchungen, x1, 9, 
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depicting Thethi, accompanied by two attendants, standing before a great array of 
funerary offerings. The scene together with the explanatory legends—but not the names 
and titles of Thethi and his two followers, which are in sunk relief—is in low relief of 
admirable quality, indeed of a quality almost comparable with that of the reliefs on the 
sarcophagus of Princess Kawit, which dates from the latter half of the dynasty. The 
remaining space in the lower portion, the right side, is filled with five lines of text im 
sunk relief. The signs both in this and in the biographical text are well cut but some 
times unusually formed, These peculiarities will be duly pointed out in the notes. 


TRANSLATION. 
Lines 1-14, horizontal. 


(1) Horus, Long-Living, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son-of-R&-Intef, Who created? 
Beaulty—may he live like Rée for ever! His true servant? of his affection®, advanced of 
place in his lord's house, an exceeding wise magistrate’, that knoweth his lord's will, that 
followeth him in all his goings, that alone is the heart (2) of his Majesty® in very truth, the 
foremost of the great ones of the palace, that presideth over® the precious things in the 
inaccessible place which his lord hid from the great ones’, that diverteth the heart of Horus 
with what he wisheth*®, in the confidence of his lord, his beloved, the superintendent of the 
precious things thal are in (3) the inaccessible place which his lord loveth, superintendent of 
precious things, liegeman® af the King, the honoured one, Thethi™, saith": I waa one beloved 
of his lord, praised of him all day and every day, I spent a long period of years™ under 
the Majesty of my lord, Horus, Long-Living, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, (4) Son-of- 
Rer-Intef, when this land was under his supervision™ southward to Elephantine™, ending at 
This™ of the Thinite nome, the while I was his body-servant, his liegeman in very truth. He 
made me great, he advanced my station, he took me into (5) his confidence™ in his palace of ” 
privacy™, precious things being in my charge under my seal’, even the choicest of every good 
thing that was ever being brought lo the Majesty of my lord from Upper Egypt and from 
Lower Egypt, consisting of every thing that giveth pleasure’, and of the produce of this 
entire land, because of the fear of him throughout (6) this land™, and that was ever being 
brought to the Majesty of my lord by the hand of the chieftains that rule over®! the Red Land, 
because of the fear of him throughout the hill-countries. Now he entrusted these things to me 
having ascertained how very diligent I was™, and I made report thereon unto him. Never 
was there any shortcoming (T) therein™ worthy of punishment, inasmuch as I was prudent, 
f was indeed one who is truly in his lord's confidence, an exceeding wise magistrate, of quiet 
disposition™4 in his lord's house, bending the arm™® amid the great ones, I used not to sirain 
after (8) evl™* on account of which men are hated™, I am one that loveth good and hateth 
evil?" a character that is loved in his lord's house, one that tised ta execute every duty accord- 
ing lo the will of my master. Now as for any business to which he ordered me to attend™, 
(9) euch as directing™ a matter for a petitioner, attending to the plea of one in need™, I used 
to do at aright. I used not to transgress the instruction™ that he enjoined upon me, I used 
not lo put one thing in the place of another, I was not blustering™ in proportion to (10) my 
wealth, I did not take anything wrongfully™ in order to transact any business. Now as for 
every royal apartment which the Majesty of my lord committed unto me and for which he 
caused me to carry out @ commission, even whatsoever his soul desired, I did it for him™ ; 
I completed all that was laid down with regard to them™, Never (11) was there any short- 
coming therein, inasmuch as I was prudent, I fashioned a mbi-barge for the City, @ 
shyt-boat for accompanying my lord when reckoning was made™ with the great ones, any 
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OCCsTON. of convoying or despalching. So I was wealthy, I was great, for I furnished 
myself (12) with mine own property, which the Majesty of my lord gave unto me, inasmuch 
as he loved me alway,—Horus, Long-Lived, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sov-of- 
Ret-Intef, may he live like Rét for ever!—until he went in peace unto his Horizon®. Now 
_ his son succeeded in his room", (13) Har-nakht-neb-tep-nafer, King of Upper and 

Lower Egypt, Son-of-Rét-Intef, who created Beauty—may he live like Ree for ever!—I 
followed him to all hia goodly places of diversion, Never did he in any wise reproach me™, 
inasmuch as I was prudent. He assigned unto me every function (14) that was mine in 
the time of his father, continuing 44 under his Majesty, There was no shortcoming therein. 
TI passed all my times wpon earth as liegeman of the King attached to his person, I was 
wealthy, I was great under his Majesty, I was one who made his reputation™, whom his 
lord praised all day and every day. 


Lines 15-19, vertical. 


(15) May the King be gracious and grant (and) Osiris Khentamenthes in all his places 
a coming-forth-uwnto-the-voice, to wit a thousand of bread and beer, a thousand of bulls and 
birds, a thousand of alabasters*’ and clothing, a thousand of every good and pure thing, 
when the meal haa been laid**; the requirements of the offering-table™, (16) the victuals of the 
lord of Abydos, the pure bread of the house of Menthu®, libations, food, victuals, that whereof 
the spirila ever desire fo eat™, unto the superintendent of precious things, liegeman of the 
King, the honoured one, Thethi ; (17) and that he traverse the firmament, cross the sky™, 
draw nigh unto the Great God, and land™ in peace at the feauteoua West; that the Desert 
open for him her arm (sic), and the West hold out to him her hands; that he attain (18) unto 
the Conclave of God, that “welcome” be said wnto him by the great ones of Abydos, hands be 
held out to dim in the Nimt-boat wpon the pathways of the West, and he go happily, in 
peace, unto the Horizon, (19) to where Osiris ts, and open the patha that he willeth unto the 
portals thal are in the High Land™ ; that They-who-are-in-Abundance may give to him their[...] 
upon the waste place™; and that food be given, his ka being with him,—the honoured one, 
Thfetha]. 


Novres. 


1. Polotsky, op. cit., 11, quotes many examples of this peculiar form of the sign /}. 

2. Polotsky, 10, points out that the sign by on these Eleventh Dynasty stelae 
always lacks the breast-feather; he also draws attention to the unusual shape of the 
sign here and in line 4, 

3. See Gardiner, Proc. Soc. Bibl, Arch., xxxiv, 261, note 14. 

4. See Polotsky, 35, who quotes Cairo 20543, 16, a reference which definitely fixes 
the meaning t7 n ¢b-/. Cf. Copt. nebgut, panowr, 

5. An examination of the original showed that the damaged sign preceding the 
stroke | is |, For the construction wt ib hm-f see inwk we ki n Mntw, I was the only one 
that was (i.c., that could be named) Bull of Menthu, Piehl, Inscriptions hiéroglyphiques, 1, 
Pl.i, 1. 3,=Bethe, Aegyptische Lesestticke, 81,19; inwk wr nit nt? gm, [ was the only one that 
was the hero of this land, Piehl, ibid., 1. 7,=Sethe, op, cit., 82, 5; of. also wt pw mnh n 
smn sw, He was uniquely useful to him who made hive useful, Newberry, Rekhmara, 
Pl. vii, 2; tnwk en-nw kn m pr newt, I was second (beside the King) as a man of valour 
in the palace, Ransom, The Stela of Menthuweser, 5. 

6. Clearly the nisbe-form of Anty is to be understood here. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvar. s 
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7. This passage has been completely misunderstood by Breasted, who translates: 
in charge of the seal in the privy office, one whom his lord trusted more than the grandees. 

& See Gardiner, £y. Gramm., § 389, 3. 

{, Ax the writing © © shows, the title must be read Ary-tp nwt and translated 
subordinate or liegeman (lit. who is under the head) of the King, and not first under the 
Aing a4 e.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, rv, 3. 

10. The name is written — || in lines 3 and 16 and above the list of oils, but = 
front of his portrait figure and above the food offerings. The mame is oidenduk tas As 
occurring four times in Old, and nine times in Middle Kingdom inseriptions by Lieblem 
in his Namenworferbuch. In all ll examples save one of the Middle Kingdom, when it is 
aso —\ PR, the writing is 

. In view of the example quoted by Polotsky, op. cw., 56, of tw NN. dd, dd ts 
vouithis to be regarded as being Old Perfect Srd pers. sing. 1, rather than an ace 
act, partic., for which see Gardiner, Kg. Gramm., § 450, 1; Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the. 
Deal, 13. 

12. Polotaky, 12, points out that the combination © js found as a determinative of 
a number of words denoting time (of which he gives a list with references) from the 
reining of the Eleventh Dynasty to the reign of Amenemmes I. Ho also notes, 
op. ev., 22, that the cliché, J spent a long period of years under King NN., is a favourite 
one in Eleventh Dynasty inscriptions. 

13. See Gardiner, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxxry, 261, n. 14. 

lt. “., tentatively read Thes by Breasted, was recognized by Scott-Moncrieff, op. ci., 
16, as a writing of sw, Elephantine, in view of the fuller spelling |_| °% im Catro 20545, 10. 
Polotsky, 15, cites another example of | |", Cairo 20512, ce, and another of “ , Lutz, 
University of California Steles, 66, 9. 

15, For fwtt--....pht-r see Gardiner, By. Gramm., § 179. 

16. Lit, pot me tw the place of his will, Gardiner, ep. cit., 138, translates put me in 
a position of iis favour. IT prefer the rendermg given here, for the meaning of frt-ib is 
“will,” “desires,” “mind,” e.g., the example above in line 1; Sinuhe, B 125; Urkunden, 
IV, d60, 15, 

17. The “palace of privacy’ ‘ (or “solitude™) must have been some apartment in 
which the King discussed matters of a particularly confidential nature with some single, 
trusted individual. Note the unusual form of the sign ch [. 

18. Note the peculiar form of the sign Q. 

19. sé niin shmh tb, lit. “everything of diverting the heart.” This form of the 
sign % is common in inscriptions of the earlier portion of the Eleventh Dynasty (Intef I 
to Mentuhotep Ill); Polotsky, op. cit., 15; Gardiner, Bull. de [Inst., xxx, 170. 

20. Cf. Catro 20512, 4. 

21. “That rule over” rather than “who are upon"; so Gardiner, £g. Gramm., §199. 

22. Lit. that my activity was excellent, 

23. So nghtly Gardiner, op. cit., § 456, and Polotsky, 24. The latter points out 
that Gunn's (Syntan, 95) rendering Nothing has ever come against me, Le., I have never been 


in fault, is impossible in view of the variant example in |. 14, where ¢m-s occurs instead. 


of tm. 
#4. Or“ unassuming,” lit. “cool of temperature”; ef. kz arf “ blusterig,” or perhaps 
“arrogant,” lit. “high of temperature™ in 1. 9. 


' Cf aleo di “1 said,” Ganliner, By. Gramm, § 812, 


a 
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25. Perhaps rather “folding the arm(s)."" See my remarks on twy-4 him m baht 
(Shipwrecked Sailor, 86-88) in Journal, xvi, 70. 

26. See Gardiner, op. cit., § 511, 3. 

27. Op. cit., $569, 3; $361, p. 279 with n, 19. 

28. Op. cit., § 197. 

29. Bo Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 192. 

30, That the noun thrw means “service,” “attendance” was pointed out some 
years ago by Dr. Gardiner in his Notes on the Story of Suvuhe, 110. That che ir means 
to “attend to” (ef. our “wait upon”) has apparently escaped the notice of scholars. 
That auch is the meaning of the words this and the following passages conclusively show: 

(1) Lo, I have endowed thee with land....2 mrwt tr-k nd iit ib-& sh P= 9 Po 
in order that thou mayest perform the liturgy for me, thine heart being serviceable, and 
mayest attend to all my property, Siw, 1, 271. , 

(2) dm din(w) bet I" FE _* |i Let not my soul depart, let him attend to it for 
me, Lebensmntide, 7. 

(3) bf Sal BY 4 One to whose burial a survivor attended, op. ci., 
42-15. 

(4) I am a king who speaks and executes....~“2 4) 7 BOF R ei) a who 
thinks of those with «a claim (upon him), who attends to (i.¢., has regard to) mercy, 
Berlin, 1157, 7-8. 

Note, however, that in Menthuweser, 12f. =i) yi? =<) \|lo}4 means I was not 
indulgent to presumption, lit. J was not waiting (or keeping still) as to face. 

31. Or perhaps rather “setting straight.” The ordinary meanings of mit used 
transitively seem to be (1) “direct,” “guide,” “lead,” e.g., [khernofret, 19; Uni, 21 and 
27 £.; Urkunden, v1, 11, 11; ef. §>— A} yB| “the van (of an army),” Urkunden, 
Ty, 655, 8; (2) “‘send,” “despatch” (on a voyage), e.g., met hm n ntr pr sdiwty,..r bis pn, 
The majesty of this god despatched the treasurer of the god..... to this Sinai, Gardiner-Peet, 
Sinai, 90, 1 £.; (8) “throw out” a rope from the ship, Sethe, Sitewngsber. Berl, Akad., 1925, 
278. 

$2. See note 30. Mdw here and in Sethe, Einselzung des Veziers, 11 = Newberry, 
Rekhmara, Pls. ix and x, 16,ia used with the same meaning as md¢t in Peasant, B1, 24, 
té., “plea.” 

ae. See Polotaky, 42. 

4, See note 24. 

35. Lit. In proportion as J was rich; see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 169, 6. 

36. It is fairly clear in the photograph, but obvious in the original, that the signs __ 
after == are a correction. {2% r ér Smt nbt is, would suggest, a mistake for }. => 
r irt mt nbt,m de(y)t, meaning “ wrongfully" ; ef. m nf, Admonitions, 5, 12; 11,5; 18,5; 
Rickhmara, 10, 18; Shipwrecked Sailor, 149; Urkunden, v1, 7, 22. 

37. This passage has been translated by Gardiner, A.Z., xiv, 127. I merely differ 
from him in my rendering of the verb wi, for which see Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 395, Bar. 

38. Sém here, as so often, means “procedure,” “guiding principle.” 

39. J.e., when what they and their tenants had to pay in taxes was determined. 
On the other hand ép m-+ means to “claim from” a person, e.g., fr fp-t man debt m-t-tn 
in haty-¢ dmy-hiw-f, if the charcoal is claimed from you by any governor in his lime, 
Siut, 1, 204 f.: see also Menthuweser, Tf. 

40, QE Sinwhe, B36, For the character and probable location of the tomb of 
Intef I, see Winlock, Amer. Journ. Semit. Lang., xxxut, 20ff,, and fig. 1. 


5—2 
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41. Lit. went down into his place. | | 

42, The sign under} |: is <~ without horns, like the lower of the two —~-signs early 
in line 14. The tail is lost in a crack that has been filled with plaster in modern times. 

48. For the meaning of fe m see Gardiner, Sinufe, pp. 57, 159, 

44. A careful examination of the original convinced me that *{)) jj, /|;° J! —~, ete., 
is to be read. The sign after sd is clearly o damaged |). I bad thought that | might 
he read instead of ||, as in |. 10, towards end, but a final examination of the original 
showed that the remaining portion of the | in |. 14 is larger than the corresponding part 
of the || in |. 10. I do not think that there is quite enough space available for the 
reading || ©. 

Continuing il, lit. causing it to proceed (i.c., Intef I] retained Thethi in the positions 
he had held in the previous reign), must surely be the meaning of hr adz-s. | 

45. ‘To the examples of this expression quoted by Polotsky, 30, add <|—}} — 
| = | == m Smt pn, I filled a term of office which made my reputation im this Upper 
Egypt, Uni, 36 £.; ten(f) dm mrt rmtt =" ||— AB Ree PL But TL did what 
~people would like in the knowledge of the magistrates, in service which made my reputation. 
Brit. Mus. Stelae, 1, 54, bottom. 

46. The bird-sign @ is turned in the opposite direction to the rest of the signs, 
a common feature, so Polotsky, 10, points out, in texts of this period. 

47. For the unusual form of the }-aign (sér), here used for 4 (#5), see note 19, 

48. Cf. May he grant a comtng-forth-unte-the-voice..,.what is presented upon the 
ground and upon the great offering-table him! tht n Mt-ntr when the meal has been spread 
jor the temple, Sethe, Aeg. Lesestiiche, 73. 16; see also Piehl, Jnser. Avérogl., 1, 82.4. For 
this rendenng of fim see Sethe, Arlduterungen zu den aegyptischen Lesestiicken, 110. 

49, See Engelbach-Gunn, Herageh, 21, n. 1. 

50. For other examples of this and the preceding phrase see Lange, Sitzungaber. Berl. 
Aked,, 1914, 9901., 999; Polotaky, 61. 

fl. See Polotsky, ibid. 

52. The determ,=* of Art “road” has been wrongly substituted for the correct =. 

53, For two other examples of sms-t? determined by = see Polotsky, 15, An 
examination of the original ahows that the determinative here, aa in the Moscow atele, 
is <= and not — as Polotsky thought. 

54. See Ember, 4.Z., ut, 120, no, 99. 

55. See Gardiner, Sinuhe, p. 30. 


THE RELIEF AND THE ACCOMPANYING LEGENDS. 


Thethi is designated: The superintendent of precious things, the honoured one, Theth(t), 
the one uttendant: His treasurer of Ais affection, Megegi*, and the other: His henchman, 
Theru®. 

Above cight (there ought only to be seven) jara of unguent labelled festival perfume, 


| Him is passive admfias Hel in Pop, Weste,, 10; 11-12 (see Gardiner, 4.2%, nxvi, 71); so also wd, 
op ct, 6, 11-13, which is not, as T proposed in Journal, xvi, 65, perf, pass, partic. 

® The stele of the henchman Bond , dating from the reign of Intef I, and so possibly the Megegi of 
our stole, is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (see Polotaky, p. vii). The name, written 
BR, leo oocure in Liehlein, op. eit, 1748. 

* What is possibly the same name written “— 5 is found on a Middle Kingdom stele at Leyden 
(ape Liebleim, op, edt., 451). 
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hknw, oi! of cedar’, nhnm, twit, forehead wnguent? of cedar and of the Thuw, is written: 
Opening the unguent in the presence of the ka of Thethi*®, This action is perhaps expressed 
by the sculptor having represented five of the eight jars as opened and three as still tied 
up and sealed. Below each jar is a kneeling figure presenting a c7-shaped basket. Such a 
kneeling figure, usually carrying o basket aa here, but in certain cases holding some 
other object connected with the funerary liturgy, is the regular accompaniment of each 
entry in the more elaborately drawn-up versions of the so-called List of Offeringst. 

The following legend refers probably not only to the offerings just beneath it, which 
are evidently supposed to be lying on the ground®, but also to the six jars of drink on 
a low table, the duck on the brazier, the burning incense, the basket", or bowl, with a 
cover, and the table of offerings with the slices of bread? laid upon it and with the two 
ewers beneath it: 

May the voice come forth for him, and may there be given unto him the requirements 
(= Tj 3) of the offering table (fully) furnished, at the festival of the month, at the festival 
of the half-month, and at all festivals, for the ka of the King's legeman, who is in his 
lord's confidence, Thetht. 

In front of the brazier with the duck kneels a man named Ankhi holding a pottery 
censer®, the flame rising from which he is feeding with a pastille of incense. The legend 
below him deseribes his action as applying the hand to the great censer (¢)" for the ka of 
the honoured one, Thethi. 

Nothing need be said here about the historical importance of the biography of 
Thethi; that has been adequately discussed by Breasted’? and Scott-Moncrieff, the 
latter, as already stated in note 14 on p. 58, having rightly read <4 as sbw, Elephantine. 

On the other hand a most interesting point overlooked by Breasted (see p. 58, n. 7) 
and, to the best of my knowledge, not hitherto commented upon in writing by any 
scholar, is that Intef I possessed a secret treasure-chamber which he “hid from the 
great ones,” and of which Thethi was the keeper. 

Seoret strong rooms like the crypts at Denderah, or less inaccessible treasure- 
chambers like those at Medinet Habu, were doubtless a feature of all Egyptian temples. 
However, so far as I know, the biography of Thethi is the only existing ancient 
Egyptian document that makes any mention of the secret treasury of a king. Thethi's 
statement promptly calls to our minds Herodotus’ story of the secret treasury of 
Rhampsinitus; but to suggest that that story preserves a tradition about an obscure 
monarch of the Eleventh Dynasty, or that there could be any connexion between 
Si-R¢-Int-f and Rhampainitua, is to exceed the bounds of probability. 

' Bea Gardiner, Admonitions, 33. * Sea Blackman, Jowrnal, v1, 65 ff 


4 It will be observed that Thothi is represented as about to dip the tip of his fingers in an open jar of 
mnguent, 

‘ Newberry, Bei Hosen, n, Pl. xv; Blackman, Mock Tomhe of Meir, m1, Pla xxif, and xvi; 
Naville, Temple of Deir ef-Bahari, Pia. exii ff: Mariette, Abydos, 1, PL 33; Diimiohen, Crribpectast oles 
Petuamenap, 1, Mls, vid. 

® For ollations laid on the ground as well oa -upon the offoring-table itself nee the passage quoted 
above, th (0, un, 48: ale FPielil, Fae, hizrogt., t, Ixxxii, AY Lange, Sitcwngaper. Bert. Acucl., 194, pipe, 

® See Jdquier, Prise d'objets des sarcophages du Moyen Empire, 292, 

T Bee Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, m1, 33, n. 5. * Of, déquier, op, ext, 321, fig. 826. 

a |o is almost certainly the reading, and the word must be identical with laa, which according 
to Wh. d. ery. Spr, VY, a3, moans “lamp” Ad OCH only im Lawtin Egyptian, That in Late Egyptian wit 
should primarily tocan " lara" ia of nO Consequence, for the pottery Vessel depicted here could apparently 
be employed for both umination and fumigation. On this see N, de Garis Davies, Journal, x, Off. 

” Avcient Meeords, 1, 3 425, 


= 
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A NOTE ON EGYPTIAN LAW-COURTS 
By I. LOURIE 


Among the many terms signifying “court” in Egyptian texts of the New Kingdom 
is the term — Bw} \||| 3 dnb-t ddmiw, For a long time this term was misunderstood. 
It will be sufficient to point out that even such an authority on Egyptian law as 
W. Spiegelberg at one time translated it incorrectly’, It was only several years later 
that he gave the correct rendering of it in a special article devoted to this term. Here 
he established that sdmiw was a partic. imperf. active, and that the complete expression 
should be translated as “the court of hearers," and pointed out that the addition of 
édmtw to the term /eb-t indicates the high position of the members of the eourt*. 

Quite recently J. Cerny has put forward a fresh point of view regarding knb-t édmiw. 
He considers that it is “probablement une institution devant laquelle on ne faisait que 
porter plainte et qui faigait des enquétes®.” 

8. Gabra, the author of the most recent work to deal with this term, while unable 
to accept Cerny’s point of view in its entirety, nevertheless considers that knb-t édmtw 
was some kind of local court with powers inferior to those of the knb-t of the town*— 
Irndb-t at mat, 

The existence of conflicting opinions on this subject urges us to reconsider it and to 
attempt to clear it up, In the records of legal proceedings which have come down to 
us, Anb-t 4dmte appears as a body for dealing with the following cases: disputes con- 
cerning proprictary rights over land®, disputes concerning proprietary rights over graves®, 
and mutters relating to temple taxes?, Documentary evidence was received by this 
court’, Some of these cases, ¢.g., those concerning proprietary rights over land (Inscrip- 
tion of Mes) or matters relating to temple taxes (Pap. Mook), are very important. 
Therefore in spite of the paucity of the documents that have survived we may assert 
that there is no difference in the degree of importance between matters dealt with by 
the knb-t sdmiw and matters dealt with by other courts. The personnel of the bnd-t 
4ilmiw also gives no indication that we have here a legal institution higher or lower. Its 
members are: 

Inseription of Mes (8. 7-8): the overseer of the town and vizier, the (overseer?) of 


1 Studien wv. Materialion cum Recktnewen dea Phorconenrciches, 45: dd ti hobt edmyo “Es apriclt der 
Rat: Birt!" and similarly 95-f4h. 

2 fies. true, xxvii, ITO, 

4 dwn, Serv, xxv, 204. Cf Bull, Saat, re. arch. or,, ZXvt, 181. 

‘ Ler ornenila de fonctionnaires dena [Egypte pharcomigue, 32, 

® A. Ganliner, The Jueeription of Mes; A, Erman, Beitriige ser Kenntniss cles dgyptisehen Gerichterer- 
fahren (AZ. x1, TLE). 

* A. Erinan, 4wet Altenstiiche aus d. thebonischen Gribersted: (Sitaungsber. der Preuss. Akad, jshil,- 
hist, Ulnase, 1010, 330 if), 

TOW. Spingelbers, 4.2, Lxrit, 100 ff, (Pap. Mook). 

* Pap. Gurol ni, 1 and Pap. Guroh nm, 2; 4,2, xu, 27 ff. 
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the cavalry, the overseer of infantry, the chief of auxiliaries, the royal messengers and 
two scribes. 

Pap. Mook (6-7): the two viziers, two lieutenant-generala ({dnw), a chief......(dry Ems), 
and two standard-bearers, 

Pap. Berl. 5047 (4-7): the chief priest of Amin, two prophets of Amin, a prophet 
of the temple of Mut, a prophet of the temple of Khona, the......of the temple of Amin, 
two wih- and lector-priesta of Amiin, 4 wth-priest of the temple of Amin, and a scribe 
of accounts of the court of No. 

Pap. Gurob a, 1: two prophets and three wth-priests. 

Pap. Gurob 11, 2: two prophets, two wrh-priests and a wtriw of the troops. 

Pap. Moscow 5657, 10-12 (unpublished): three prophets, six tefb-prieata and a chief 
of guards. 

Pap. Berl. 10496, vs. 8-10; two chiefs of workmen, a scribe of the vizier, a workman 
and a leutenant (fdnw). 

It. clearly follows from the examples cited that the members of the bub-t sdmiw 
do not come from a single social group; both the vizier and the worker in the 
Necropolis’ might be members of it. It depends entirely on the nature of the court 
with which we are dealing, whether it is tne central court, a local court or a temple 
court, And if we compare the personnel of the fnd-¢ édmiw in the Inscription of Mes 
and in Pap. Mook with that of the court in the capital (§,/" #8 ~-—®) in Pap. 
Abbott? the personnel of the fni-t édmiéw in Pap. Berl. 10496 with that of the court 
of the Necropolis (%/. 2 2. i @ <3) of the Cairo Ostracon No. 74, we find no difference 
between them. 

Thus neither in the importance of the matters dealt with nor in personnel have 
we found any features peculiar to this type of court. Indeed, if we turn to the texts 
which we have been using up to the present we shall find that in some of them the 
court is Vatiously named. 

In Pap. Berl. 10496, ys, 8, it is called (“i e}p. | 4), but in vs. 12, where the oath 
administered to the accuser is referred to, the same court is termed merely fnb-t. In 
the Inseription of Mea, after the enumeration of the members of the knb-t édmiw we 
find (8. 8): “before the court (| —¥|) of this day.” In Pap. Berl. 3047, 4 the court is 
also spoken of as “the fwb-¢ of this day.” 

All this, as well as the fact that the temple court’ also was called knb-t 4dmiw, 
shows that no special category of court is indicated by this term. 

_ Such an interpretation, however, does not explain the meaning of the word édméw. 
It becomes fully comprehensible only when we take into consideration the character of 
the fnb-t itself. The generally accepted translation which we have given of knb-t, 
“court,” “Gericht,” although agreeing with its use in juridical texts, is not really 
accurate; it involuntarily gives the impression that the fnb-¢ is an institution similar to 
those which exist at the present day, whose sole concern is legal proceedings. Out of 
this false impression created by an inaccurate translation has sprung the misconception 


( The usunl rendering of the word 1, 2, ws “workers” in no way corresponds to the social position 
ooctipied by this group of people, The position of these people can in many respecta be compared to that 
occupied by the guild master in Feudal Europe. Having found no better equivalent for it, 1 have left the 
oli term, 

yi, 2-5, * Gabra, op, vit., 32. 

‘ £y., Berl. Pap. 3047; Pap. Gurob nm, 1 and Pap. Gurob u, 2; Pap. Moscow 5657, 
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with regard to the word édmiw. In actual fact the réle of the knb-t was by no means 
confined to judicial functions!. Members of the fnb-t acted as courtiers. In Pap. 
Leningrad 11168, ro, 2-3 we read that “they (i.¢., members of the fnb-f) went out when 
they had enquired after the health (of Pharaoh) according to their daily custom.” They 
also supervised the collection of taxes and their delivery to the proper quarter *. 

Thus the function of a kub-t was considerably wider than that of a law-court®, On 
this account the word must not be translated by “court”; the correct translation will 
he “chamber” or “council.” Probably the Egyptian scribes understood the word knb-t 
in precisely this way and added the expresion sdmive* to emphasize the fact that the 
chamber in question was not an ordinary “chamber” but was acting as a court. 

On this account only tnb-t édmiw can be translated as “court,” 


t This had alroady been remarked on by Spiegelborg, op. cit. GU. 

? Drhunden d. X VIET Dyn. 1125, 7; 1185, 15; 1126, 14, ete. 

? The function and character of the feb-¢ T hope to examine in a special work, 
§ For ddmie with the moaning of “judges” see Bec. trav, xxvii, 171-173. 
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Ivory figure of a king from Abydos, B.M. 37906. 
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AN ARCHAIC STATUETTE FROM ABYDOS 
Bry S. BR. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plate ix. 


The well-known archaic ivory figure of a king’, B.M. 37996, has recently been cleaned 
and repaired by Dr, H. J. Plenderleith, of the British Museum Laboratory, and the great 
improvement that has resulted in the appearance of the figure demands the publication 
of new photographs and a word of comment (PI. mx). 

The dislocated left shoulder has been replaced; the design of the woven robe can be 
traced over almost ita entire surface*, and even round to the inside of the hem in front 
where it falls from the right arm—the design here is a kind of cross-stitch (Fig. 1); and 
ormaments(?) having the appearance of epaulettes are discovered to be superimposed on 
the robe at the shoulders, but rather more to the back than to the front (Fig. 2). These 


a 


= 
= 





Fig. 2 


are plain, but the lower edge of the better preserved one (on the left shoulder) looks as 
if it were fringed—though this is perhaps due to the generally fissured condition of the 
ivory; and they were apparently kept in position by a knob or button at the top (Fig, 3). 
Finally the excellent modelling of the figure inside its close-fitting, but thick, woollen 
garment can now be appreciated, and the elderly look of the face vanishes with the sand 
which largely concealed it. 


I Petrie, Abydos, 11, 24, and Pls. ii, xiii; ¢f. Schaefer-Andrae, Die Lwnat des Alton Orients, 177 Curtius, 
Antite Aunat, $4. Height 34 ina. (8°8 ema.). 
? It must of course be compared with the typical woven hangings used as decoration for houses in the 
Old Kingdom, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvit. i 
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That look was enhanced by the apparently bowed shoulders—an effect which was 
exaggerated by the dislocated shoulder and by the dirt adhering to the back of the 
igure, and which is-still slightly exaggerated by the ridge which marks the thick edge 
of the garment along the line of the shoulders. The real explanation of the position of 
the head (no longer stooping, but still a little thrust forward) is to be sought in the 
action expressed by the figure. The stumps which remain show that the legs were set 
well apart, not as in the conventional Egyptian standing figure of later times—that 
type, 50 far as we can tell from existing material, was not yet evolved in plastic art— 
but rather as in a man striding forward; and the slope of the legs from the thigh to the 
knee, clearly indicated beneath the garment, bears out this interpretation. The head, 
then, is thrown forward as in the stride of a man hastening, or approaching with some 
deliberateness a known objective. 

And now the cope-like effect of the ridge across the shoulders gives the clue to the 
purpose of this striding king, for it recalls the peculiar dress worn by the pharaoh at the 
Sed-festival!, and particularly the figure of a king (of the archaic period) in the same 
attitude as the B.M. ivory on a limestone relief at Cairo, published by Borcharidt®. Here, 
as in the Sahurée relief and the ivory, the king wears the heavy, sleeveless cloak, the 
edge of which falls in a straight line from the wrists, where the hands emerge to hold 
the “. and | (not yet [)*. Before cleaning it was impossible to say what exactly was 
the position of the arms of the ivory figure. Now the line of the right fore-arm can be 
clearly seen to cross the body at a higher point than does the left, and the almost 
entirely destroyed hands to have been placed, closely shut as if grasping two small 
objects, the right above the left. That is precisely the position of the hands in each of 
the reliefs quoted‘. There can be little doubt that the ivory figure also grasped the 
/s and ||—probably made of metal. Again, the white crown of the ivory is matched in 
the Cairo relief (the uraeus absent in both eases as is to be expected at this period 5), 
although Sahurér wears the red. So far as one can see the ivory king never had a beard, 
unless that too was of metal. The omission may be excused on account of the material 
of which he is made. There seems reason to believe therefore that we may recognize in 
the Abydos figure the model of a First or Second Dynasty pharaoh, not necessarily aged, 
and certainly not decrepit, striding forward in the act of officiating at his Sed-festival®. 


' Borchardt, Grahdenkmad dea SiAure, 11, Pl. 46, 

2 Ann. Serv, xxvin, 434%, with BL i. 

1 To Salud the crook ia lost. 

* A position distinot from that of the onlinary royal or Osiride figure holding these insignin close to 
the chest, where the hands, whether crossed or not, are at an equal height from the ground. 

* Borchardt, in Ava. Serv., ibid. ; for the evidence for confining the date of the ivory to the First and 
Second Dynasties, aee Petrie, op, eit. 23. 

* On commemorative figures of the king performing rites at various festivals seo Matthiew in Journed, 
EVE, 22. 
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NAR-BA-THAI 
By VLADIMIR VIRENTIEV 


I. Nar-Mertha or Nar-Ba-ThaiP 


The name of the king who was probably the founder of the Egyptian monarchy is 
usually pronounced Ndr-Mer ; it was generally written by two signs, those of the fish = 
and the chisel '), The first sign represents a variety of the species Silurus, either 
Heterobranchus longifilis or bidorsalis, as on the palette and the mace-head from Hiera- 
conpolist, or Clarias anguillaris Linne, as on the cylinder-seal from Hieraconpolis*, These 
two varieties seem to have been confused in ancient days and known under the common 
name of —2<e= or —2 <= which properly belongs to the second variety (Clarias), the 
karmit. It has been suggested, indeed, that the first element of the king's name 
represents a Synodonthis Schall*; but I can find in no instance the narrow prickly fins 
and forked tail which are characteristic of that variety and explain (the fins) its name 
|<, “the prickly fish4."" The suggested reading wAr for the first element of our 
king's name 1a therefore to be rejected, and we must keep to the reading afr or werw. 

The second sign \! js usually read mr. This fans requires revision. The sign is 
known in many variants (Fig. 1), all representing 
an asymmetrical chisel more or less simplified and 
sometimes looking like /. From these variants 
must be distinguished the sign of the wedge 
properly so-called, used either alone or as the : 
blade of the chisel. The wedge | is a stake or a Big. 
pointed stick of length varying from a few inches to several feet, and made of wood, 
bone, ivory or flint, Its technical uses were numerous; it was used as an implement of 
husbandry and handicraft, as a weapon of attack and destruction, as a mooring-pole, ete. 

Even on the most archaic monuments we find no representation of a pointed stick 
used for ploughing, but it is obvious that in the beginning the ground must have been 
tilled with it. It was used likewise for ploughing furrows during the foundation ceremony. 
Later it was attached to a handle, and thus arose the hand-hoe of shape —. For tech- 
nical reasons the pointed stick was now curved, and, in order to fasten it more firmly to 
the handle, it was attached not only at the end but also im the middle. Thus was 
obtained the implement \. 

A similar development was undergone by the pointed stick used as an instrument of 
handicraft. The simplest chisel was a wedge without any handle, made, according to the 
use for which it was intended, of wood, bone or flint. In the tomb of King “er was found 





' Gaillard, Recherches sur fea poissons, ete. 57-60; of. P. Montet, cee poasons employds dana Méeriture 
haeroglyphiqua, Bull. Inat. fr. Arch, Or. x1, 44-5, 
Gaillard, op. cit., 50-6. * Gaillard, op, cit, 67-70; cf Montet, op. cit., 
‘ This variety was confounded, too, with (fariaa, Hence the writing yt with the ere, 
as determinative ( Wh, d. aeg. Spr., 1, 200), 
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a wedge of ivory (Fig. 2) which bears its name', written simply with the figure of the 
wedge itself /, thus proving the use of the wedge alone without any handle. It shows, 
too, that it was sometimes four-sided. | 

The wedge used as a tool was, however, more efficacious when joined to a handle. 
At first, when the wedge was made of bone, ivory or flint, its blunt end was fitted into 
a lateral groove in the lower part of the piece of wood intended for the handle, and 
further secured by a binding of string. The instrument made in this way was the 
characteristic asymmetrical chisel of the beginning of the Firat Dynasty (Fig. 3). 

With the appearance of the copper blade the form of the tool changed. The blade 
was now forced into the centre of the handle, and the binding became unnecessary. 
From the time of Semerkhet we have a symmetrical form (Fig. 4) differing in no 
essential from those found later *. 





Fig. 2 Fig. 3 Fig. 4 

In one case (Tarkhin) the chisel-sign is replaced in the king’s name by a hoe %*. 
Both signs have the phonetic value mr. But is it their only common spelling? The 
sign ‘ has many pronunciations, which can be divided into two groups, one giving its 
name (hn, “hand-hoe”) and the other its function, We are concerned here only with 
the second group; these are fd, ki, kbs, fb, 67. The last deserves our special attention. 

Besides meaning “to break into pieces” or “to make light the ground” the verb 
\» 67 also signifies “to lay the foundation,” and this beeause during the ceremony 
furrows were made in the ground. We find the same verb used as a military term for 
“to destroy” or “to waste” a country *, or “to demolish” a fortress. This nse differs in 
no way from the agricultural, except that it is metaphorical. 

The hoe held by the Scorpion king on the great mace-head from Hieraconpolis® is 
being used to lay a foundation, Its destructive use is seen on a slate palette® where it 
is employed by various totemic animals to demolish fortresses. Its meaning on the 
Palermo Stone is doubtful’. 

We noted above that, on a clay jar from Tarkhiin, the sign } replaces in the name 
of our king the usual sign of the chisel J. How is it to be pronounced here? As we 
have seen, the value mr is far from being its only one, and although it is consecrated by 
tradition we must confess that it is the least suitable for an epithet of a king known to 
have been an indefatigable conqueror and builder. Can we not find another phonetic 
value for % which would also fit the sign ') with which the second element of the name 


is generally written? 


' Petrie, Royal Tombs, 11, extra plates, Va, 14. 


? Petrie, Researches in Sint, Pl. xlvii. ® Petrie, TarkAdn, m, Pl. vi, » 2. 
‘ £.y., Inscription of Una, L 23, * Quibell, Hieratonpolis, 1, PL xxvi o, 4. 


“ De Morgan, Recherches sur les origines de l'Bagypte, 1, Pl. iii. 
* Polermo Stone, recto, L 4, No, 8; ef. Sethe, Beitriige, 63, 
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May not the required value be 67? This is known to be a possible pronunciation of 
%; let us see if it can also be applied to {). 

The asymmetrical chisel, as we saw above, has a sharp blade and a broad handle. 
The former, which is really a wedge or a pointed stick of small size, is the essential 
element. We know that it was at first used without a handle, and that its use was not 
limited to the crafts. A large stake served in archaic Egypt for military purposes and 
during the foundation ceremony, and thus | often replaces * in the inscriptions of the 
First Dynasty. Used not for cutting or piercing, but for striking, we find the stake in 
the hands (sic) of the n¢r-fish which personifies our king upon an ivory cylinder-seal from 
Hieraconpolis* (Pig. 5, p. T4). 

Thus the functions of and |) were in many cases identical, and it seems reasonable 
to ascribe to the latter, by analogy with the former, the “function”’-value 67. This can 
be corroborated by philological evidence. 

The sign of the wedge or chisel was read in later days as #b. The reason for this is 
still unknown*. I suggest that we have here a phonetic metathesis and that the original 
value was 4. A similar change happened in the case of the word “leopard” or “ panther,” 
anciently pronounced 67 and later #5 or gid. This metathesis must have happened at the 
very beginning of the dynastic period, and therefore we cannot expect to find the archaic 
value 4; phonetically written. As was usual at that time we always find the second 
element in the king’s name written by a single word-sign \); so too when the chisel \) 
and the wedge |! are to be pronounced mr, either in a royal name (Semerkhet IY) or in 
a title (|) #mr)*. The need of a phonetic complement began to be felt only when the 
spelling bs was changed into #b, whence the writing |) J*. 

The verb |) | #5 in the sense of “to break” or “to make light the ground” is, of 
course, unknown, for the stake very early ceased to be used as an instrument of 
husbandry, being replaced by the hand-hoe %. We know only the verb sh, “to brand,” 
determined by the sign of fire or by a flint knife =, an object recalling the point of the 
archaic chisel, The same word | |=, designates the instrument for branding, made, of 
course, originally of flint. 

Besides being used for breaking, ete., the wedge, either alone or fastened to a handle, 
was employed in the archaic epoch for boring holes, an action expressed by the kindred 
word wh, But with the appearance of metal the wedge ceased to be used for this pur- 
pose, which was accomplished by a special instrument {. 

The root 67 is not preserved in the name of the pointed stick (stake, blade, etc.), 
used in handicraft, but we find it in a few kindred words. Sticks are made from shrubs, 
and these are called bs, The pole used during the foundation ceremony was called n-bz-, 
a word which seems to be a derivative from the verb 6, “to lay the foundation.”’ There 
ame alao many words denoting the result of the action 6), “to destroy,” “to make a hole,” 
such as 67, “bald place,” 677, “serpent hole,” b#bz, ‘“hollow,"' ete. 

It thus seems to me that the second element of our royal name, represented either 


by an archaic chisel Y or by a flint wedge Vi is to be tread 57. The name usually read 


| Palermo Stone, recto, 1.3, No, 10; Petrie, Hoyal Tombs, om, PL xi, 1. In AT, 0, PL v, 2 the sign 
certainly means either “foundation” or “destruction” of the fortress (7). Cf Sethe, Untersuchungen, m1, 63. 
The reading proposed by Petrie, “the commander of Zer's palace” (#7), 1, 22), is to be rejected for 
palueographical reasons, 

* Quibell, Hieratonpolis,1, Pl. xv, 7. * Gardiner, £y. Gremm., § 503, 0 23. 

* Petrie, Koyal Tombs, 1, Pla, xxi, 43, xxxii, 6. ' Petrie, op, cit, 1, PL xxxi, 41. 
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Nar-Mer is therefore rather to be pronounced Nar-Ba. Thanks to a happy chance we 
know that this was not its full form, and that a third element, represented by the sign 
is, tei, is to be added!. Thus the full name of the founder of the Egyptian monarchy 
was Nar-Ba-Thai. 

We may regard it as certain that the Horus-name of our king consisted only of the 
first element Nar. The two other elements, Ba and Thai, seem to be personal names or 
epithets, but from no monument do we learn whether they were the n-swt-bli- or nbty- 
names. They may have had a double meaning; in reference to his enemies the king 
was characterized as a “destroyer” (b7) and “capturer” (t+); for his subjects he was 
“founder” (47) and “male” (tf)®. 

So far as we can judge from his monuments, the name of our king consisted usually 
of the single element Ba, As in the case of other archaic kings (Sekheamab, Khasekhemui), 
this is to be found sometimes within the serekh and sometimes without. On several 
sealings we find the sign (or \/) repeated many times under the serekh, or rather a row 
of serekhs, as if with the desire of giving it an emphatic sense*. 

When the power of Nar-Ba-Thai was firmly established, and when in times of 
peaceful leisure a taste for speculation arose, it may have become customary in palace 
circles to pronounce the second element as mni; the tendency of the sign q towards 
simplification, and its confusion, especially on sealings, with the sign 1, standing for 
mnt, “a stake,” would favour the change. In a few cases it seems to be written 
phonetically —‘. Petrie is quite definite when he says: “The men sign accompanying 
the name Nar on sealings 93, R.7’., 01, xiii......suggests, what the position of the name in 
the succession shows, that Nir-mertha was Mena.” I do not, however, consider this 
identification as firmly established, and accept it only as a suggestion. 

The title “Mena,” meaning “pilot” (of the state ship)®, if it was applied to our king, 
was too acholastic to enter into general use and to be preserved by popular memory; it 
passed into the official annals of later kings, who considered themselves his successors. 
The imagination of the common people was certainly much more impressed by the double 
name Ba-Thai, “Destroyer-Capturer.” Such an eminent figure as that of the founder of 
the United Kingdom could not vanish without leaving traces in Egyptian folklore. 
Ba-Thai must surely have place among other legendary heroes, such as Cheops, Sesostris, 
Sekenenrer and Petubastis. 

A priort it is reasonable to look for a story or legend dealing with our king in an 
epoch when there was a revival of interest in the memory of the First Dynasty kings. 
We know from the layers of potsherds at Umm el-Ka‘ib that this happened in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty; during the same period Seti I composed the Abydos list of his 
predecessors headed by Menesa. 

Among the tales and legends of that period are two compositions which possibly 
contain popular versions of the career of our king, Papyrus d’Orbiney, with the “Tale of 
the Two Brothers” and the Edinburgh Ostracon with a fragment of a “Hymn to the 
Chariot of Pharaoh.” 

Papyrus d’Orbiney has been fully studied, and practically all its salient features have 
been thoroughly analysed. We now realize its ancient and very primitive basis, as well 


| Patrie, Tarhids, 1, PL ii, 2 and p, 21, 2 VF. infra, p. 72. 
* Petrie, Hoyed Tombs, t, Pl. xiii, 91-2. 
* Petrie, op, cit., 0, PL. xiii, $3 and pp. §1-2. * Petrie, TartAda, 1, 21. 


* Erman (4.2., xxx, 46) considers mn, mai to be 3nd mas. ming. patude-participle, and translated it: 
“the ono remaining,” ie, “permanent ruilor," a title no less artificial than “The Pilot’ 
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as the Late Egyptian stratum, cultural and lingmistic, which has accumulated over it, and 
the numerous mythological allusions, true and imaginary, which even induced Virey to 
consider it to be a purely mythological story}, 

Of the results of previous research work I here insist on two points only: first, 
Lyenyen and other folklorists have proved that the tale combines several independent 
motifs; secondly, it has a compositional unity obvious, among other things, from the 
regular scheme of its refrains, This has been established by myself? and can be expressed 
by the formula 

baaba-bbbbh-baaba-bbbbbh 
simplified in its turn into the sequence 
m-nh-m-n, 

These two points clearly chow that the tale is not a purely popular composition, but 
a collection of several popular subjecta worked through and skilfully amalgamated by an 
able scribe, Ennana or another. They admirably prove what Erman has said about 
Egyptian tales in general: “die ja, wie tiberall, auf den Anschauungen der unteren Stande 
beruhen werden, wenn es auch gebildete Lente sind, die sie uns tiberliefert haben$,”’ 

Although the mythological view of our tale prevails, few scholars have failed to 
recognize in it the presence of an undeniably historical element. Gardiner writes: “The 
story ends with the accession of Bata to the throne of Egypt. It is hardly likely that 
an Egyptian storyteller would thus add a new king to the crowded ranks of the Pharaohs 
without some warrant from legendary history®.”’ I would go further, and say that the 
hero of our tale is not the imaginary Lybian king Bates, or a legendary king Bytis, or 
the first king of the Second Dynasty, Buzau, aa suggested by different scholars, but the 
very founder of the Egyptian monarchy. 

The fundamental historical element in the tale has been rendered almost unintelligible 
by other subjects. Moreover, it came to the compiler in a popular and fantastic version; 
it would therefore be highly imprudent to regard the story of Ba-Ta as a more or less 
true account of the career of King Ba-Thai. We must not forget that as presented to 
us by Ennana it is a real fairy tale, where it is extremely difficult to discern legendary 
history from pure fiction. All I venture to do is to draw attention to a few points in 
the tale which seem to cast a dim light on certain periods of the life of our king, other- 
wise completely unknown. 


Il. The hero of Papyrus d'Orbiney and his relation to the nfr-figsh. 


The name 4-28, Ba-Ta, is known only from Papyrus d’Orbiney and the Edinburgh 
Ostracon. In both eases it shows a late writing®. We have here certainly to deal with 
4 popular etymology; and it would not be difficult to suggest words with which this 


' Virey, Heligion, 193 qq. 

1 V. Vikentiev, Skoske o dich bratjal (The Tale of the Two Brothers}, with translation, conmmentaries 
and follkloristic parallels, Moscow, 117, pp. 13-14. The letters a and } denote the two principal refrains 
of the tale: “Now, when the earth became bright and a new day came,” and “Now, when many days 
had passed.” There js w mistake in 12. 7, where a is to be replaced by 4. 

? To be found in the lines: 1. 4 (6), 1. 8 (a), 2. 5, 6 (a), & 7, 8 fb), 7. 2 {a}, 8.5,9 (61,8 0 tof 1 Ch), 
LO. 4 (0), 11. 7, 8 (b), 12. 7 (5) 18. 6 (a), 14, 9 to 15. 1 (a), 16. 7 (8), 16 6 (a), 17. 3 (0), 17. 8 (), 18. 2 (8), 
18. 6 (B), 19, 1 (h), 19, 2 (B). 

‘ Erman, Die aegyptische Religion, 80-1. 

* Ciurdiner, The Aero of the Papyrus d'Orbiney, P.SB_A. xxvir, 185-6. 

* Erman, Jie Literatur der Aegypter, 197, n. 3. 
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writing might be brought into connexion. Such are, for instance, bt (IW. d. aeg. Spr., 
1, 416), a word which occurs in the offering-lists among various tree-products; b7tt and 
rity (1, 417-8), epithets of Osiris and Amiin respectively; 42t (1, 416), a “shrub” or 
“bush”; and lastly 6st, a part of a carriage, with which the name Ba-Ta is brought into 
relation in the hymn on the Edinburgh Ostracon'. 

It is equally possible, however, to see in the name a corrupt writing of the ancient 
2s. This becomes more certain when we take into consideration the relation of its 
owner to the wr-fish. 

Tt has already been pointed out that the name Mena was too scholastic and aristo- 
eratic to pass into popular tradition. For a similar reason the name Nar had little chance 
of being faithfully preserved by popular memory; it was a clerical invention and of 
purely local importance (Mendes). But owing to the fact that, as totem of the king, the 
nfr-fish played a prominent part in his glorious career, it is to be found in our tale, pre- 
sented, of course, in a somewhat fantastic way. Side by side with it we find another 
natural object of the same name, the »fr-tree, obscured, however, by the fact that the 
seribe replaced it by the ré-tree. 

In the story Ba-Ta mutilates himself by cutting off his phallus and throwing it into 
the water, After this he becomes weak, and his elder brother cries aloud and deplores 
his inability to cross the water full of crocodiles in order to help him. All this corre- 
sponds well with the very rough and realistic style of the story, and 1s a proof of its 
popular origin, Ennana transmitted the scene to posterity as it was handed to him by 
the ignorant rvlgus, guided rather by the Osirian legend than by the faint. historical 
tradition concerning our king. The scene, as related in Ennana’s version, is nothing other 
than a mythological interpolation, The statement that Ba-Ta “became weak” after the 
mutilation, unless the fit was of short duration, is clearly untrue, for what follows proves 
the contrary. 

After one “mutilation” immediately follows another and more serious one. Ba-Ta 
takes his heart out of his breast and puts it on a tree*. Yet the two operations, which 
I consider to be of a similar nature, result not in decreasing his energy but in redoubling 
it. Despite his loss he hunts daily from morn till eve, he annihilates alone a whole army, 
and he assumes the shape of the very personification of virile power, the bull. Is all this 
compatible with the powers of a castrate? Further, were the gods cruel enough to create 
for Ba-Ta a perpetual reminder of hia infirmity in the person of the “daughter of Ree”? 
And how could he love his wife “exceedingly”? All doubts disappear when we study 
the episode of the fecundation of the “favourite.” This passage has not yet been 
correctly explained, and I take the opportunity of making a new suggestion concerning it, 

What happens is as follows. From two drops of blood which fall from the neck of 
the slaughtered bull grow during the night two wonderful persea-trees. They are con- 
sidered to be sacred and receive offerings from the people. One day the favourite learns 
that they are but a new transformation of her husband, whom she has tried repeatedly to 
annihilate, and she orders them to be cut down in her presence. This is done, but while 
she stands close by a sdz (we m dz) flies off and enters into her mouth, and she at once 
COnCEve|s. 


' See too Naville, Le diew Bat, in Az, XL, 77-88. 

' The folklorists consider this topic as their incontestable property. Ba-Tu is a very extraordinary 
specitnen of the “body without heart.” In any case other conjectures concerning this episode of his life 
are not excluded, 
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The unknown word /d; is generally translated “shaving” or “chip.” This is a mere 
supposition and not a happy one, Shavings are to be found in a carpenter's shop, but 
not in 8 place where trees are being cut down. As for the translation “chip,” the 
difficulty is that the princess swallows the object, and apparently without any effort. It 
must therefore be soft and small. 

I believe we shall find a solution if we eliminate the word sdy as non-existent and 
suppose that we have here a /apsus calami, as happens so often in Papyrus d’Orbiney. 


I suggest that the archetype read 99 kaye fz) SRL, and that this was 


2, “rade ~ Lt, the group mr being mistaken for 


the very similar lipatuted form of nj, and the » then detached to act as genitival 
exponent to an assumed noun fdy. If my explanation is correct, the object which the 
princess swallows is not sds but mds cs +1 &-. This I regard as a phonetic variant of 
the word b f= m7, “genital organ.” This is supported by the fact that these two 
words yield | by metathesis | — and js), —, two variant forms of a root meaning “to 
copulate,” “to fecundate.” Compare, too, d#mw, “generations.” Thus it appears that 
the noun mdy has something to do with procreation. 

Now, what was the object in the mind of the compiler, or rather of the popular 
author who Pe seas the fecundation motif, when he used the word mds? Clearly a part 
of the tree itself. If it were a modern text it would be almost obvious that its author had 
in his mind the pollen, or a stamen of the persea-tree’, But this is an ancient text and 
the acceptance of my suggestion requires the introduction of a new botanical term into 
the Egyptian vocabulary and the recognition of the fact that common people in ancient 
Egypt—unless the meident was a later interpolation—underatood the réle played by the 
stamens or the pollen in the life of plants. The question is of considerable interest and 
I hope our botanists will decide tt. 

For the present the episode may be conceived thus. The two persea-trees, sprung up in 
& tight from the blood of the bull, appear in all their glory covered with blossoms, The 
perseas are violently shaken while being cut down, and a stamen flies away. The princess 
stands by, so absorbed in watching the chastisement inflicted by her upon her husband 
that she opens her mouth and the fertilizing particle entera it. To swallow a stamen 
WAS ensy. 

The vision of two splendid persea-trees covered with innumerable stamens, one of 
which could produce instantaneous pregnancy, is sufficient by itself alone to prove that 
neither the firat nor the second “mutilation” of Ba-Ta diminished his forces. But if so, 
how can his cutting off his phallus be considered as a proof of his innocence} This is a 
pointless question, for the episode of the genital organ of Ba-Ta must be considered in 
a new light; there is nothing moral in it. Under the degenerate and gross form given 
to it by its popular author lies a faint reminiscence of an ancient totemic ceremony. By 
presenting symbolically his phallus to a tribal or personal totem—in this case the 
ndr-fish—a man increased his virility and preserved it from his enemies. By his action 
Ba-Ta ensured that he would never become impotent, and would thus remain a fit 
candidate for the king’s throne. He thus became an ideal t7i, “male ®.” 

1 The word “ pollen" would have been determined by |), rather than by —., 
t See above, p. 7, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. 10 
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The sacred fish of Mendes was the personification of power. By the assistance of the 
ndr-fiah King Ba-Thai triumphed over his enemies. Note, for example, the scenes where 
the fish personifying the king amites the Lybians with a club | 
(Fig. 5)'; this is parallel to the annihilation of a whole army 
by the hero of Papyrus d'Orbiney in his valley. 

Ba-Ta’s dedication of his heart to the ndr-tree* and his 
phallus to the ndr-fish are to be compared with the well-known 
presentation of their names by the kings to their patron 
gods*; surely nobody will affirm that in consequence they 
became nameless. 

In conclusion, let us observe that in our tale the issue is somewhat confused by the 
fact that Ba-Ta implores his wife not to approach the stream, because, he says, “I shall 
not be able to save thee from it, for I am a woman like thee.” Sethe has explained long 
ago that the strange assertion of our hero is due to a mistake quite natural in hieratic, 
and that the whole sentence is to be referred not to the man, buf to the woman. It will 
rin thus: “Thou wilt not be able to escape from it, because thou art but a woman‘*.” 





III. The Valley and the Tree of Ba-Ta. 


The rdle of the totemic object nér in our tale is not confined to the Mendesian sacred 
fish. In order to prove this it is necessary to study anew the passage dealing with the 
valley and the tree of Ba-Ta. 

The story does not say exactly in what part of the country the two brothera lived, 
but thanks to the Edinburgh Ostracon we know that their village or city (dmi) was 
situated in Middle Egypt. The elder brother is called Anubis, and all Egyptologists agree 
that his prototype was the jackal-god of the nome of Cynopolis. Its capital, Saka, had 
another lord, Bata by name, And this is the younger brother of our tale. Thus it is 
clear that the starting point of the two brothers was in the 17th Upper Egyptian nome. 

From the events of the story we can guess that this was not their natal home, and 
that husbandry was perhaps not their original occupation. They were both acquainted 
with a region called “The Valley of the Ash-tree,” and the younger brother at least was 
a hunter rather than a husbandman. At any rate, in the Cynopolite village he was 
known chiefly as a skilful herdsman. 

Where is the valley in which Ba-Ta takes refuge to be located? Lefebure® and 
others place it to the north, in Syria, The northern direction appears to be the right 
one, but it is unnecessary to leave the country. Maspero suggested Elephantine*: he was 
mistaken as to the direction, but right when he said that the valley must have been 
rig on the Nile, or, as I should prefer to say, on a piece of water connected with 
the Nile. 

If the valley lies to the north, the pursuit of Ba-Ta by Anubis takes place in the 
Cynopolite nome and perhaps continues in the next, that of Oxyrhynchus. These two 
provinces formed in ancient days a single region, controlled by the god Seth. It was the 


' Qhibell, Mteratonpolia, 1, Pl. av, 7. Our figure is taken from A. Moret—QG. Davy, Dea clans aur 
empires, 103. 

* ¥. infra, p. 76. ' See Journal, xv1, 31-3, 

+ Sethe, 4.2, wx, 124. 

* Lefolure, (eres divers, 1, 163. 

* Maspero, Contes populaires (rv éd.), 9, nm. 1. 
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scene of the decisive battle fought by the god of light with the Typhonic god of dark- 
ness. It is possible to find in our story a few parallels to this famous struggle; but even 
if they are true and not accidental, like the pseudo-Osirian aspect of the episode of the 
phallus of Ba-Ta, they are later mythological additions and need not detain us. 

The name of the valley is associated with a certain tree called Ash. What is this? 
A cedar, or another coniferous tree, a pine, a fir? Or an acacia, an oleander, a pome- 
granate! All these and still more have been proposed, and to this day there is no general 
agreement as to what tree gave its name to the valley of Ba-Ta. 

When we try to define the word —o/\ it is necessary to remember that under this 
name was known not a special kind of tree, but many? which had only one characteristic 
in common, that of providing more or lees good timber. For that reason the cedar was 
the dsh-tree par excellence, and as such it was called ef mir, “true deh.’ An dsh-tree 
determined by the sign of a pod =, | was probably the African acacia (Acacia Seyal); 
but it was sometimes confused with other kinds* of dsh-tree. The determinative ©, 
given to the name of our tree in the Papyrus d'Orbiney and replaced in certain texts by 
the sign of the leg-bone =, can be taken only as an indication that the corresponding 
tree had fragrant flowers or fruits. 

Concerning the valley and the tree of Ba-Ta we know the following facts: 

(2) The valley is well known to the two brothers. The journey thither needs no 
special preparation and can be done on foot, Life in the valley does not differ essentially 
from that in Egypt. 

(5) Access to the valley is hindered by a “great water,’ which may be a lake, 
& Tiver, or a canal, 

(¢) The tree of Ba-Ta has large flowers, or at least one large flower, in which it is 
possible to hide a human heart. Concealment would be most efficacious if the flower 
were of a pink colour. Neither the cedar nor the pine of Lebanon nor the acacia fulfils 
these conditions. 

On the other hand, all the conditions are perfectly fulfilled by the Heracleopolitan 
nome and its sacred tree. 

(4) This nome is situated immediately to the north of the region of Cynopolis and 
Oxyrhynchus, 

(6) It is separated from the latter by a Nile-branch, and was known until Roman 
days under the name of “The Island.” The Heracleopolitan nome included the Fayyim 
with its great lake, represented upon old sealings as full of crocodiles, like the “ great 
water” In our story 4, 

(¢) The sacred tree of the Heracleopolitan nome was represented with a flower or 
fruit on ita side or top*. On archaic monuments the flower or fruit has the form ", later 
that of ©. During the Fifth Dynasty we again find the shape {, and the flower-stalk is 
replaced by an arm. In the Eighteenth Dynasty the hand was separated from the tree 
and holds the sign 07. The change from © to (later ©) is not purely graphic but has 
also a phonetic ground, for the fruit of the Heracleopolite tree was called prt gn, Le., 
“hairy fruit,” 


L Naville, Le mythe od Horus. * H. Duocrog in Ann, Sern, xyv, 12. 
* See below, pp. 76-7. 

' Petrie, Tarkidn, 1, 21-2 and PL. ii, 4, * Proger in den. Serv, mt, 76. 

* P. Newberry in Liverpool Annals, v, 138-141. © P. Newberry in A.Z. L, 78-8: 
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In religious texts the Heracleopolitan sacred tree was called afr. It was thought that 
it came into existence in order to lift up the soul of Osiris. We find in one text the 
following description of the god: “the soul of Rér, his very body, residing in Henensu 
(Ahnas, Heracleopolis), whose praise is excellent in the n¢ri-tree which came into being 
in order to lift up his soul +.” 

We have here a good parallel to our story, with only one difference: it is the heart 
and not the soul of the hero which is placed upon the tree, The reason for that is easy 
to understand. The heart fora living man is the same as the soul for a dead person, the 
centre of his vital forces. I cannot agree that the valley is to be looked for in the other 
world*. Ba-Ta enjoys perfect health, and what happens to him when his heart falla to 
the ground is a temporary coma rather than real death. 

The nér-tree had industrial uses. As such it was considered to be a kind of dsh and 
was called fn mtr, “deh of the kind nér3,” or, with the omission of the determining 
word, dsh simply. This abbreviated name for our tree occurs in Papyrus d'Orbiney, 
where it has been the source of sad misunderstanding concerning the valley and the tree 
of Ba-Ta. 

From the ndr-tree a fragrant oil was obtained, called mrht-ntr, It is sometimes 
determined by the sign of the fish, here a purely phonetic determinative, due to the fact 
that the ndr-fish had exactly the same spelling as the ndr-tree4, The oil waa used for 
the preparation of Kyphi®. The fruit prt &, from which it was extracted, was used in 
gynaecology*, 

That at least one kind of dsh-tree, precisely the one which interests us here, the 
Cin wer, grew in Egypt itself is proved by Papyrus Harris, 30, 5, where it is said that 
a sacred boat was built from ¢# » mtr tp Ant, “dsh-tree of the kind ndr, the best of the 
royal domain.” In another text we read that a certain door in a temple was made of 
‘Sn Aiswt imntt ntl rn-f pri-&n, “dsh-tree of the western deserts, which is called ‘the 
hairy fruit’’." The last example is doubly instructive, proving first that there existed an 
dsh-tree brought not from Syria but from Lybia, and secondly that the ndr, otherwise 
called prt-§n, waa sometimes known by the name rf, without the determining words n n¢r. 
We can thus conclude that the Heracleopolitan sacred tree, the full name of which 
was dsh-n-ndr, with abbreviated forms ndr and dsh simply, was of Lybian origin. It was 
cultivated, too, in the country itself, probably on the western border of the Nile valley. 
It may be that its last halting place before it penetrated into Egypt proper was the 
Fayyiim, originally a Lybian oasis. 

The Lybian origin of the Heracleopolitan sacred tree once being proved, we may 
deduce that its early worshippers were also possibly Lybians, and that Ba-Ta himself, 
who, seeking near it a refuge from the persecutions of his relatives, settled at Saka, may 
well have been of the same stock. This would explain why, having returned to his native 
valley, he immediately changes from a temporary herdaman and occasional land-tiller 
into an inveterate hunter. 





! Journal, ty, PL xxvii and p. 127. 

* Virey, Meligion, 194; ¢f. Maspero, Contes pop., 9, n. 1. 
2 Wo, d. acy, Spr, 1, 208. Pap, Harris, 30, 5, 

* Cp. cit, 11, 200. 
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V. Loret once proposed to identify the ndr-tree with Nerium Oleandrum L2 This has 
large pink flowers and a hairy fruit. It is to be found wild in North Africa, where it 
reaches a height of sixteen feet. The oil of a kindred tree, the Laurus, was believed by 
the ancient Greeks to give second sight*. If we take into consideration the hairy aspect 
of oleander seeds, we shall perhaps understand how the tree could throw into the stream 
a tuft of hair after the wife of Ba-Ta had returned to her house. The possessive pronoun 
st following the word 4 in this passage would then refer not to the woman, but to the 
ndr-tree, wtten sometimes as a feminine with the ending ¢, The penetrating odour of 
the oleander blossoms and not the perfume of the wife of Ba-Ta would then explain the 
episode of the clothes of the pharaoh and, if the Greeks got their belief from the 
Egyptians, the clairvoyance of the royal seers. 

There are various objections to the identification with the oleander tree. Perhapa the 
most serious is that this cannot be considered good timber. But it may be that the use 
of the oleander for building purposes, in any case of rare occurrence, was due not to its 
mdustrial value, but to the mythological conception attached to it. A boat made of 
oleander wood was probably unfit for real navigation, and a door of the same wood 
would certainly not resist a serious attack, like one made of “true dsh,” cedar or pine. 
Yet the essential was not this, but the fact that the soul of Osiris-Rér once resided in it. 

Those who favour a native equivalent of the dsh-tree generally take it to be the 
acacia, Brugech notes: “Cedars do not grow in the Lybian desert, but acacia-trees do®.” 
Loret, who supposed the dsh-tree to be an oleander, also admitted that it might be a kind 
of acacia called Mimosa*, The same identification (acacia) we find in the recent transla- 
tion of our tale by A. Erman, 

Of course, the acacia is indigenous everywhere in the western oasis, as well as in the 
Nile valley, and it is sufficiently good timber. But all the other particularities of the 
acacia tell against its identification with the ndr-tree. A heart cannot be concealed in 
its flowers; their yellow colour would at once betray its presence. It is impossible to 
identify the acacia with the Heracleopolitan tree. Its seeds cannot be called “hairy”: 
Loret, it is true, compares the wisps of the Mimosa with “silky locks of hair’.” But 
this is certainly a mere poetical comparison. 

The identification of the tree of Ba-Ta with the sacred tree of the 20th and 2ist 
Upper Egyptian nomes completely changes the aspect of the Tale of the Two Brothers, 
which must now be considered as of purely native origin, The principal episode of the 
heart put upon the ndr-tree was conceived in all probability in the Heracleopolitan 
nome; the kindred motive of the phallus given to the ndr-fish seems to be of Mendesian 
origin. The curious presence in our tale of two sacred objects of the same name and the 
equally important rile played by both in the life of its hero may be no accidents, but 
may point to the existence of a certain syncretism of cult between the 20th and 2lat 
Upper Egyptian and the 16th Lower Egyptian nomes. 

As I have suggested, the valley of the dsh-n-ndr-tree is to be looked for in the 
Fayyiim. This oasis, belonging to the Heracleopolitan nome, may well have had among 
other names that of ty int ps cn ner, or in current speech ty ént simply. For the neigh- 
bouring people this was really “The Valley” par excellence, and a man intending to go 
there could say “I go to the Valley,” just as the Egyptian of the Empire said “I go 


* ¥. Loret, Sur Portre Varou, Hee. trav, xv, 102; ef. L, Keimer, Gortenpflanzen, 1, 37-8, 91-2, 142, 186. 
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to the City,” ie, Thebes. A large valley leading to the Fayyiim from the south-west is 
now called Rayan, a name which may be derived from the old Egyptian |< *, 
“Entrance to the Valley." A locality in the ancient Fayyiim was called aS the 
Beginning of the Valley.’ Further investigations will show whether my suggestion is 
right and whether it is possible to consider ¥f jj, || == which tried to take possession 
of the wife of Ba-Ta as a local name (Coptic na-1om— Fayyim). 

Assuming this change in the locality of our story and the existence in it of a certain 
Heracleopolitan element, it would be interesting to study to what extent the tale had 
been influenced by local cults, The feast of the god Harsaphes used to be inaugurated 
by the ceremony of ploughing. Is this the basia of the first episode of the Papyrus 
d'Orbiney? It was Khnum of Heracleopolis and not the chief god of Elephantine who 
created a wife for Ba-Ta. It is obvious from the tale that the Fayyim was supposed by 
the Heracleopolitan people to be the starting point of the Ennead’s tour of inspection in 
the Nile valley. And there are many similar questions to be studied by those concerned 
with Egyptian religion and mythology. 


Conclusions, 


I hazard in conclusion a sketch of the data regarding the career of Nar-Ba-Thai 
presented to us by the historical documents on the one hand and by folklore and legend 
on the other. They cannot, of course, be regarded as worthy of full eredit: but so little 
is known of the founder of the Egyptian monarchy that any new fact concerning him, 
even if it cannot be established beyond all possible doubt, is worthy of record. 

1. Papyrus d’Orbiney depicts the future king Nar-Ba-Thai as a modest farm-boy. 
The story of a humble man ascending the throne is a very common topic. It acquires a 
certain historical probability because side by side with Ba-Ta is mentioned his elder 
brother Anubis, who rather ought to be called his father. And as such, indeed, Ba-Ta 
himself treats him. That the jackal-god played an important role in the early dynastic 
epoch is well known. There was a special feast of his birth®. His emblem accompanied 
the archaic kings, and Nir-Ba-Thai in particular®, King Aha was called “the son (may) 
of Anubis (Upuat, Amiut)*.” We may then admit with a certain degree of probability 
that our king began his career under the authority of Anubis, god of Cynopolis, and in 
a modest role. Of course, his name was not yet Ba-Thai (Ba-Ta); this he acquired later 
by his arms. 

2. The legend preserved on the Edinburgh Ostracon calla him —7%g, “lord of 
Saka®.”” We may then suppose that Nar-Ba-Thai passed his youth in the 17th Upper 
Egyptian nome and was there deified later on, side by side with the chief local god 
Anubis, his patron deity. The Cynopolite Ba-Ta was a purely local and popular deity. 

3. The material afforded by the ostracon may be of great historical importance, and 
We must regret that its laconism, its lexicographical ambiguities and the inaccuracies of 
the seribe prevent us from using it more freely, The passage referring to Ba-Ta runs as 
follows: |." Wt — Fe Tsk Pia =<. From this only one fact can 
be deduced with certainty, namely that Ba-Ta was specially connected with the goddess 


' Brugsch, AZ. xxx, 75. 
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Bast. The word > jg, |@—, is rare (W6. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 28), and we may suppose that it 
is here really to be written >), |¢7— and means “the marking of the rhythm by the 
hands.” It may be an allusion to the processions going to Bubaatis, about which we read 
in Herodotus, 1, 60. The end of the sentence may contain an allusion to the campaigns 
of Ba-Tha; in any case there is a reference to foreign countries. 

4. Thus we obtain a glimpse into the relation of Ba-Ta to the goddess Bast, to her 
feasts and sacred city. The presumed connexion of Nir-Ba-Thai with the 18th Lower 
Egyptian nome seems to be indirectly corroborated hy the fact that close to the nome of 
Bubastis on the north was that of Mendes with the cult of the ndr-fish, which plays such 
a prominent part in the life of our king. 

5. Before reaching Bubastis and Mendes the king Nir-Ba-Thai seems to have spent 
a certain time (at least 7 years) in the Heracleopolitan nome, perhaps in the Valley of 
the Fayyim, which belonged to it. There, near the sacred nér-tree, he annihilated the 
expeditionary force of an unknown Lower Egyptian(?) king. Later on he himself 
sustained a severe defeat, from which he recovered after a few years of inactivity, 
thanks to the help of the Cynopolite Anubis?. 

6. From archaeological evidence it is known that the temporary capital of Nar-Ba- 
Thai, before the foundation of Memphis, was situated at Tarkhan, not far north of the 
Fayyum, Among the objects found there by Petrie were two jars, similar in material, 
form and workmanship. Upon the one we read the name Nar-Ba a upon the other 
is the name —2/*. The extremely archaic style of the serekh which containa the first 
sign, with its exceptionally curved upper lines, is exactly the same on both jars, and 
they seem to have been made almost simultaneously. It may be then that at a certain 
moment when our king resided at Tarkhin he was not yet called Nar-Ba(-Thai), but 
Hati-sek or Hati-hez, meaning “The chief who annihilates, or injures (his enemies). This 
must have been at the beginning of the Tarkhan period, when our king had not yet 
secured for himself the help of Mendes and its sacred fish. 

7. The scenes carved upon the mace-head from Hieraconpolia seem to commemorate 
the victorious advance of Nir-Ba-Thai to the north-west of the Mendesian nome, the 
control of which he must have gained previously, We see there the representation of a 
ceremony which looks like a heb-sed. The king is sitting in a high pavilion with the 
crown of Lower Egypt upon his head, while the protecting vulture-goddess of Upper 
Egypt, Nekhbet, is hovering over him. Before him we see a woman seated in a palanquin 
and above it an ox and a calf enclosed in the sign |], A similar representation of an ox 
and a calf can be seen below, but there it is followed by figures and certainly refers to 
numbers of captured cattle, The figure of the ox and the calf above the woman may be 
the designation of the nome of Sebennytus. The sign || which encloses it is to be found 
in a somewhat similar connexion in the name of a fortress (?) of King Aha and seems 
to indicate a capture®, The seated woman may be then the captured royal princess of 
the 12th Lower Egyptian nome, the marriage with whom gave Nir-Ba-Thai legal right 
to this territory, which he must have taken previously by force. 


* Mythological texts mention a certain locality, or city of the mdr-tree; Sharp, £y. fnecript., First 
Series, 97, 1. 8; London Medical Papyrus, xm, 8. Cf. Sethe, Crgeshieite, 49-50, A representation of the 
sacred ndir-tree, closely associated with the name of the king Nir-Ba(-Thai), is perhaps to be found on a 
sealing from ‘Tarkhin (TuréAdn, 1, Pl. ii, 1) supposed by Petrie to represent the name of a ganion or 
plantation. 

* Petrie, Tarkidn, 1, PL vi, 2,3=PL xx, 1, 2. 3 Petrie, Royal Tombs, 11, PL xi, 1. 
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8. The great slate palette seems to commemorate a still further advance of our king 
in a north-westerly direction and the capture of the very important. centre of sea- and 
Nile-trade, the Harpoon Nome!, : 

9. The conqueror now stood on the very border of Lybia, which he did not fail to 
invade, This seems to be proved by another slate palette in the Cairo Museum which we 
have strong reason for attributing to our king. On one side we see the wooded Lybia 
and its captured cattle, and on the other the destruction of several Lybian fortresses ?, 

Such are the presumed stages of the rise and victories of a humble youth, whose 
original name is lost, and who, after he became king of Upper and Lower Egypt, assumed 
the glorious name of Nir-Ba-Thai-Mena, who advanced from the city of Saka, where he 
was settled, through the Delta into the territory of Lybia, which he conquered, although 


It may actually have been his native country. 


' Newberry in Liverpool Annats, 1, 17-232; cf Journal, xvi, 11. See, however, Sethe, Urgdachichte, 32, 
i Sand 63, where a different interpretation of the nome-sign ia given, 
i See p. 68, o. 6. 
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A SMALL TEMPLE IN THE WESTERN DESERT 
By G. W. MURRAY 
With Plate x. 


A hundred and forty kilometres west of Alexandria, in the ancient district of 
Marmarica, is the hamlet of El-Dab‘a, with a good well of fresh water and a railway 
station. The present-day cultivation, a winter crop of barley, does not extend much to 
the south of the railway line, here about ten kilometres from the Mediterranean coast. 
Beyond the barley, a tree-less limestone plateau extends southwards for about sixty 
kilometres till it falls away in the cliffs bordering the northern edge of the great Kattara 





depression, After the capricious winter rainfall, there is sometimes grazing for the camels 
and goats of the Arabs on this limestone plateau; in summer, it is deserted. Southwards 
from the Kattara cliffa there is nothing but the pitiless waste of the Sahara. 

The fiat expanse of the plateau is broken here and there by shallow depressions, 
called deir by the Arabs, and half-way across there is a definite step or escarpment 
facing north, whose summit corresponds roughly to the 100-metre contour above sea- 
level. On a spur of this escarpment, thirty-five kilometres due south of El-Dab‘a, and 
twenty from the nearest permanent water-supply, El-Sawéni el-Samaliis, stands the ruin 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xvi. ll 
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of a little temple, three views of which are shown in Pl. x. The escarpment ts bedded 
on clays, and at its foot the scanty rainfall of the higher district to the south escapes 
here and there in a series of tiny springs at about the -metre level. The yield from 
the springs is to-day infinitesimal, and only after rain do the Arabs resort to them, but 
in a period of greater or more even rainfall, they may have been of economic importance. 
The presence of the temple in itself implies the previous oceurrence of such a period, 
and the excavation of its floor yielded objects which permitted its identification with the 
initial eenturics of the Christian era. The site is called El-Kusér, the “little castle,” by 
the local Aulad Ali bedouin 

The temple consisted of a single room 8m. * 5m. with doors to the east and west, 
and ten niches (for statuettes!) in the western half of the building. 

Below the temple at the foot of the hill lie the capital and the drum of a column, 
but no evidence was found of columns having existed in the interior of the temple. The 
columns may have formed a portico. 

The walls at the west end remain standing to a maximum height of 2:13 m. (that is 
the course above the niches) above the original floor of rough limestone slabs. Elsewhere 
the walls are about 1 metre high. 

The walls of the temple had been plastered at two separate times in a design of red 
and black spaces surmounted by an ornamental design in green or black. The second 
plastering was a practical repetition of the first, A third plastering without ornament 
had been added later. 

Among the objects found were the following: the lower half and the shoulder of 
a draped figure in Greek marble, about half hife-size, and numerous portions of other 
figures; two heads of marble statuettes, one very battered and the other broken in half, 
and the fragments of a plaster ram, the emblem of Jupiter Ammon; the foot of a lime- 
stone statue with the inseription 

ICLIAT AMMWNIOC ATT] TOC MAN EGHKE 


These were dated approximately as of the second century A.p. by Prof, E. Breccia of 
Alexandria. Also two lamps, and an Alexandrian copper coin of Livia, wife of Augustus, 
dated M or MA (40 or 41=a.p. 10-12) 4, 

Much decayed wood was found, several acorns, and two small tree-trunks of cedar- 
wood*, These latter could hardly have grown there, since neither the Algerian cedar 
nor the cedar of Lebanon occurs naturally below 4000 feet, but the acorns seem to prove 
the former existence of some species of oak, 

Two very faint demotic graffiti were uncovered on the plastering during the search 
for the missing portions of the statues. These were most unfortunately destroyed by 
the unexpectedly heavy rains of January 1930 before any expert could be brought to 
copy them. 

During the excavations three skeletons were discovered well above the floor-level. 
All faced Mecca, and one had a white cloth covering his face, Nothing else was buried 


t The site was discovered during the course of the topographical survey of the district, The room was 
filled with earth and the debris of the walls and roof to the average depth of a metre Fragmenta of Greek 
marble showed the probable presence of statuary: to secure these for the Gracoo-Roman Museum at 
Alexandra amd to forestall possible excavation by the Bedouina, [ decided on the immediate clearance of 
the floor. 

* Identifiel by Mr. G. C. Brooke of the British Museum. 

? Identified by Dr, A. B. Rendle of the Natural History Museum. 
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Temple in the Western Desert. 
I and 2, West end. 
3, South-west corner. 
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with them. They appeared to he recent Muslim burials, and after their skull measure- 
ments had been taken they were re-interred outside the temple. 

We possess a record of Alexandrian weather early in the second century made by 
Ptolemy the geographer. The exact year is unknown, but it probably falls within the 
period of his astronomical observations which were made a.p. 127-151. 


Rain Waedy (mist, drizzle) Rain at present day* 

Jan. 4 l ie 
Feb. 3 — i 
Mar. — | fi 
Ager, i a i 
May & 4 i 
June I fh = 
July a = = 
Aug. — — -- 
Beye, 3 2 —- 
(hot. 4 — 1 
Nov, 3 z 7 
Dew, z =| 1d 

Totals at) a0) 43 


The maximum number of rainy days during the period 1889-1922 was 65, the minimum 
22. It would therefore appear that the total number of rainy days in the second century 
A.D. was much the same as at present, but that they were more evenly distributed 
throughout the year. 

Various arguments have been used to account for the desiccation of the country west 
of Alexandria since the Ptolemaic-Roman period. Slight changes in level have taken 
place, but these would not affect the water-supply of the district in which the temple lies, 
while I attach even leas weight to the theory that the introduction of the camel has 
de-forested North Africa. The goat is a far more dangerous animal to young shoots 
than the camel, and the goat has always been there. The rainfall of the district was 
always scanty or the ancients would not have been obliged to construct the wonderful 
system of rock-cnt cisterns in which they preserved it. Incidentally there is one of these 
about 200 metres south of the temple. 

The more even distribution of rainfall throughout the year and the more industrious 
nature of the ancients, who kept their cisterns in repair, seems to have permitted the 
settlement of places a good deal farther inland than the present narrow strip along the 
coast. The former prosperity is also attested by the large Christian site of Abumina, 
and the church at Kasr Kitaji, all well inland in sites without permanent water-supply. 

The wood and stone objects found, though battered to pieces, were all well preserved 
by the fall of the roof. This suggesta a violent end for the temple, and a possible date 
for this is suggested by the following passage : 

“.ys0i0 the following year [a.p. 116], while the greater part of the Eastern legions 
were away with the emperor, engaged in the Parthian war, there was a general revolt of 
the Jews in Egypt, Cyprus, and Cyrene, and to some extent also in Palestine and 


'G. Hellmann, Uber die digyptischon Witterungsangahen tm Kalendar von Clanelius Pitolemaena 
(Sttrungeber, df. Atgl, Preuss, Abed, df. Wies., 1016, xt), 
* Mahmud Hamed, The Climate of Alexandria (Egyptian Physical Dept., Paper 19), Cairo, 192m, 
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Mesopotamia. They massacred all the Greeks who fell into their power, and succeeded 
in driving the rest into Alexandria, while they dominated the open country. The Greeks, 
besieged in Alexandria, retaliated by putting to death any Jews who had remained in 
the city; but they were unable to raise the siege until Marcius Turbo arrived with an 
army and fleet specially sent to suppress the rising in Egypt and Cyrene. Even then tt 
needed a number of battles to break the spirit of the Jews, the struggle went on for 
some months; but gradually all those of them who survived were driven into the desert, 
there to take up the profession of robbers'.” 

All the objects found in the temple were sent to the Graeco-Roman Museum at 
Alexandria. 


J, Grafton Milne, A History of Egypt wader Homan Mule, 1898, 52-53. 
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AN ABBREVIATED DEMOTIC BOOK OF THE DEAD 


A PALAEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF PAPYRUS 
BRITISH MUSEUM 10072 


By NATHANIEL JULIUS REICH 
With Plate xi. 


The privilege of publishing the following valuable papyrus I owe to the goodness of 
the Inte Dr, H. R. Hall, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, who not only in this case but always has been kind enoweh to further my 
research work as much as possible’, I also wish to eXpress My sincere appreciation of 
the kindness of his assistants, Mesers, S, R. K. Glanville and Alan W. Shorter, who also 
were very generous in facilitating in every way my work at the British Museum. 

The text belongs to a class of religious literature which gradually replaces the old 
Book of the Dead, especially in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. It may have once 
lam under the head of its mummy as is true of some of the other groups of the same 
class of literature, namely the “Books of Breathings*” or the book “Que mon nom 
fleurisse*.“ There, in frequent instances, this request is written in Demotic upon the 
reverse of the papyrus, as for instance <z-f, “his head” (Pap. Cairo 58014, ve.)*; or it 
may just be expressed by the picture of the head as in Pap. Cairo 58017, vs.5. The 
last-mentioned “ Book” instructs sometimes that it be placed under the feet of the corpse, 
as the demotie inscription rt-f, “his feet,” upon Pap. Cairo 58015, vs. shows*; and the 
same indication is pictorially conveyed in Pap. Cairo 58022, vs. by a drawing of two 
legs’. Whether our Pap. Br. Mus. 10072 had anything to do with this book “May my 
Name flourish,” I am not so sure, although the groups overlap, as the prayer for the 
preservation of the name® is not mentioned at all in it. 

Our papyrus, according to the ancient Egyptian belief, enabled the deceased to 
travel everywhere on earth® and to visit every place as much as he desired, as did the 





} See Reich, Papyri jurist, Inhalts.,....0. a. Britta: Museum, 631 

* Cf. Paul Pierret, Etudes égyptologiques,..( 1873), t, 47 i. 

* Collected by J. Lieblein, Le irre aqyptien qua man nom Meurisse (1895), 

* W. Golénischeil, Papyrus Aidratigues, 1 fase., Cairo, 1927, 68, 

5 Op. cif, 74. 

® Op. cit., 65, 

t Op. cit., 82; sea also Pap. Cairo 48018, vs, op, et., PL. xviii, and pi, 80, 

* £.g~ the inacription upon the lid of a wooden coffin in Cairo, Pl. viii, of H. Brogsch, Grammaire 
démotigue; or Pap, Dreaden, op. ct, PL ax; perhaps also text upon the linen swaddle, Cairo SL175, PL exiv, 
ed. Spiegelberg, 254-5, if the reading of the damaged word as ww (1. 5) is correct; ef, too, the taxts Tipo 
the mummy tickets, eg., now, 0 and 14 of the Vienna collection, the numbers 1, 3, 12, 27, 46 of Berlin, or 
Forrer 2, 28, 30, 46 in Strasbourg. 

* E. vy. Bergmann, Sach vom Durchwandela der Ewigknt (L877); H. Brugech Bai en stnsta, eto, (1851) ; 
P. J. Horrack, Livre des reepirations,..(1877), ete. 
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“Book of Traversing Eternity.” But one thing cannot be doubted, namely that our 
papyrus was to be used by the deceased as a vade-mecum in the other life like the larger 
Books of the Dead of the same period?, 

The manuseript was probably not intended to serve as an identification tag, as were 
the majority of the mummy tickets, although some of the formulae in it are very similar 
to these*. Although the two groups? overlap in some respects I think we should make 
a distinction between them as far as is possible. No comprehensive study has yet been 
made of these matters, 

In spite of all that has been said above, there is, no doubt, a striking similarity 
between our papyrus of the British Museum and the mummy tickets in the whole 
make-up of the text, especially in the introduction and in the conclusion’, It may 
therefore be useful to state the differences between these two groups of funerary texts. 
As stated above, the main purpose of the mummy tickets was to identify the bodies in 
the mortuary establishment where they were mummified. They also sometimes bore a 
notice indicating the person and the place to which they were to be shipped, and other 
similar notes, The pious formulae found on them give the impression of being merely 
funerary by-remarks; or they form, at the best, a combination of two types, tc., the 
relatives may have intended that the ticket, besides serving to identify the mummy, 
should also be made religiously useful for the dead in the other world; hence the 
religious formulae. 

Thus the main purposes of these mummy labels apparently were to guard the dead 
body from being mistaken for another mummy, and similar practical ends, namely the 
care and preservation of the corpse by its relatives or their agents. In other words they 
served merely the living interested parties, the mourning survivors or their mandatories 
in this life, who were interested in the body of the departed; and they were not so much 
intended to be used by the deceased himself in the next world. 

On the other hand, our papyrus was intended solely to enable the deceased to 
achieve, by its spell, the fulfilment of his wishes or desires for certain necessities or 
conveniences in the after-life, What those desires and ideals of the deceased were can 
be seen more clearly in our papyrus than in the larger Books of the Dead, for the 
poverty of the party which caused the abbreviation of the usually very elaborate text 
of the various kinds of the Book of the Dead forced the writer of our small papyrus 
leaf to condense or to select those wishes which were most desirable for the departed 
with respect to their supposed importance for the life to come. And this is precisely 
what makes this small text more important than some of the larger ones of its kind. 

The texts most nearly related to it are the following: , 


' £y, the Papyrus Pamonthes, ed. Fr, Lexa; Papyrus BRhiod in Edinburgh, ed. G. Miller; Papyrus 
Berlin 8251, ed. Spiegelberg, Pla, 82-96, ete. 

* The fragility of the papyrus material speaks against ita use os an identification tag, whereas the 
mummy tickets, being of wood, could very well be used for this purpose, and they, tm fact, show in many 
instances the hole through which the string was passed. Cf, some of the pictures in G. Miller, Mumien- 
avlalder; N. Reich, Demotische und gricchische Terte ouf Mumientafeln (1023, 2nd edition); W, Spiogel- 
berg, Aegypt. und eriechivoke Kigannamen aut Mumienetibetten (1901), ete. 

§ To which several more of the same kind should be added; for example, some inscriptions in tonbs, 
npon stelie, on sarcophagi, and the like 

* The former is identical with some of the tickets (ef 1. lof our papyrus, below), the latter gives the 
name of the docessed, aa often occurs in these mummy labuls. 
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(a) Pap. Cairo 31170 (11 lines)". 

(6) Pap. Cairo 31172 (8 lines}. 

(ce) Cairo 51175, a linen mummy swaddle® (does not precisely belong to our 
class but has a similar text). 

(d) Pap. Berlin 1522 (5 lines)*. 

(¢) Pap. Berlin 3169 (7 linea)®, 

(f) Pap. Dresden (15 lines; and 1 line on the vs.)", 

(g) A text upon a wooden coffin in Cairo? (this text, too, belongs to another 
class, in spite of its kindred formula). 

| have omitted intentionally Pap, Berlin8351* because, not being an “abbreviated Book 
of the Dead, it does not come within our scope. The same holds of the “religious text 37,” 
the Book of the Dead of the collection of papyri at Strasbourg", The vast numbers of 
mummy tickets and similar texts, aleo, have been ignored for the reasons given above. 
Besides, a comparison of the last group will show that they do not aid us much in 
interpreting the abbreviated demotic Book of the Dead in the British Museum. 

The papyrus bears the number 10072 in red ink, while upon the glass is a ticket 
inscribed (5.B.50) in black ink. Present height 3} inches; present length 6} inches; 
distance of the writing from the top about 1} inches, from the bottom nil, from the 
right 1 inch, from the left }? inch. The colour is light yellow. On the upper rim: 
“ Presented by Sir Gardner Wilkinson.” The papyrus is complete and consists of five 
lines. The seript, in black ink, is very cursive, with misspellings, and therefore somewhat 
difficult. The ink in the third line and in a few other places is blurred, and this line is also 
slightly mutilated; most unfortunately, because it contains textual difficulties which may 
easily cause error and are, indeed, the reason why the text has been misinterpreted. 
Judging by the ductus of the script the papyrus is probably early Roman in date. 

No facsimile has been published, so far as I know, nor has the papyrus ever been 
fully transcribed phonetically or palaeegraphically. An attempt has lately been made 
to interpret*® it, but I cannot wholly agree with this, especially in the vital parts of the 


1 Ed. Spiegelberg (old 18045), PL exii, 280-1, 

* Up. cit., PL. oxii, 282 (oll 18028) ; see also his Kigenuumen, 9 ff, 

7 Op, of., Pl oxiv, 284-5. The idea of writing the text upon the linen wrapping of the mummy itself 
instead of upon papyrus has probably no real siguificance. A papyrus seroll which is added to the corpae 
May get lost, but if it is written upon the “dress” of the mommy itself, the text, so necessary in the 
every-day life of the deceased, iy always at hand. Spiegelberg also publishes, op. cit, PL exlii, 328 
(=Cairo 60002), a papyrus which, however, ia so fragmentary that even his heading “Religioeser Text” 
is doubtful. The same seems to be the case with the “ religious text” of Cairo 20002 (p. 202; without 
picture)... He mentiona in this edition also the numbers: Cairo 31171 (Pp. 261), 31170 (p. 285) Each of 
the other above-mentioned pieces be calls “Liturgischer Text.” There is still another fragment (Cairo 
a57=p. 197; without reproduction) entitled *Spiiter Totearbpaneerts' and he quotes his Aigennamen, 
O16; but the text there seems to be the above quoted Cairo 31173 

* Spiegelberg, Deinot. Papyrus... Bertin, Pl. 84, p, 27. 

* Op. eit., PL 86, p, 25 (“ihnlich wie 1522"); for both see also his Bigennamen, Off, (the difficult lines 
hand @, saielty tutilated, being omitted). 

" Brugech, Grammaire démotigne, PL x. 

' Op. cit, Pl. viii; ef, also for the two preceding, Spiegelberg, Aigeanamen, 0 ff. See, too, n, 3 above, 

* Spiegelberg, op. cit, Pla, 64-86, pp. 20-87, 

* Id, Demot, Pan, Strashourg, Pls, xi—aiv, 0-48, and PL ii, 50 respectively. 

Md, Demotice, 1, 20-31, [Dr Reich asks mw to point ont that this article was in print before 
Splegelberg’s lamented death. Fal,] . 
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text. When I find that so able a scholar as Spiegelberg, dealing with a small papyrus 
of five lines, gives two versions for one of the lines, and queries almost every word of them, 
besides reading the name of the owner in a manner quite different from the way in 
which I should read it, I feel that there is not merely justification but a scientific neces- 
sity to undertake a very detailed palaeographical and orthographical study of our 
document. 

My reading, based upon the photograph (Pl. xi, centre), was practically finished 
when I arrived in London a year ago. A comparison with the original in the British 
Museum merely confirmed the opinion which I had formed before. Pl. xi, bottom, is a 
hand-copy made in ink over a photograph in front of the original. Pl. xi, top, shows 
the transcription into hieroglyphs. 


Prownetic TRANSCRIPTION, 


1. enh pe-t by rpy-f 
2. rh-fanhzt &f ap 

3. mente War n'm-f 'r-f Fy 
4. hopes zt Ty-k 
5B. ta iS-ré. 

TRANSLATION. 
1. Thy soul liveth, she repuvenateth (herself), 
2. she knoweth in eternity, for ever, She goeth to the 
3. place where Osiris ia; she goeth (and) cometh) 
4. wpon the earth for ever: Tikos, 
5. daughter of Eserashe. 

COMMENTARY. 

Line 1. 


‘nA. As for the transcription =, the two little strokes which, in demotic as in 
hieratic*, can represent almost anything, cause just the same trouble in both®. In 
our case there is not much doubt as to =, for the two other possibilities here, 
‘# and |¢ (¢¢), are out of the question, the former being only used in adjuration when nh 
stands for yye, while the latter would suggest some vowel at the end, which is not the 
case In our word. 

With regard to Aj (the sign for the god), which occurs in our text several times, 
Gardiner's proposed }4, based upon Schaefer's discovery®, though excellent for hieratic 
script would be out of place in demotic, because it would involve mentally transcribing 
every demotic text first into hieratic and then again into hieroglyphic, a procedure which 
sre be avoided as far as possible, We want to reproduce®, not to tell the history, 
of o sign. 


1/2, “moveth to and fro,” 

* See Gardiner's article on the transeription. of the N.K. hieratio script—which applies only ta some 
extent, mactatis mutandis, to the demotic—in Journal, xv, 45 ff. 

' Bee Sethe in A24., cam, Of. 

* Gardiner, op. cf. 51; ef. alao on the aukjeet Reich, Wanderung, Mec, trow., xXx, 90 FF. 

6 AZ, XL, 121 ff, and Raich, Terte a. Mumientaf,, 72, note 1. « Journal, xv, 40. 


Plate XI. 





LOSE Log MIA MLK bs Pas 

LK > owe B Blige se 2] 
ADR Age — “S —=Zh — Lh pss A 
oN Ze TA Ps 











Demotic Papyrus B.M. roo7z. 
Hieroglyphic transcription, origina! (seale c. $), and ink tracing on photostat. 
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by. After the sign for &. we have again the two strokes, which are sometimes com- 
bined also into one sign so as to look like the masouline definite article p (p7, <b, 
in hieratic). Here clearly written texts alwaya show the picture farm Tee 
by, “soul,” where it can clearly be seen that the Egyptian intended to write the sun's 
disk with the one stroke. 

rpy. The demotic sign seems to express the old » which was now no longer pro- 
nounced, and I have therefore transcribed it (=. 

The following sign looks again like the two-strokes sign mentioned above, which 
I first suspected to be the representative of an old 4) in rpy, “to flourish,” aa can be 
seen again best in the Demotic Mag. Pap. (rises, = le, rpy, or in the Demotic 


Pap. Berlin 8351: 29% ins Fa baw * Sle Ape yneoge a | 


‘al ©!. rpy by-k 'r (read: r for a) nh zt, “Thy soul rejuvenateth in eternity for ever.” The 
only reason I have preferred the transcription 5 ]j, is that the three strokes following it are 
apparently intended for the last phonetic sign y of the word and one would naturally 
expect the determinative 7) after the y. The writing of the two strokes 3¢, for 0 of 
the complex rnp would show that the scribe meant to write a p and not a pz. 


Line 2. 

rh. Without the determinative as in the majority of cases in demotic. 

anh. Pap. Rhind writes either |e} jo, I, 8h 5, ete. or jefe], I, 11h 2 (read ehh), 
both with omission of n*, and the latter visibly influenced by hieroglyphic ealligraphical 
rules, or jes, ij, 0, 6h 6, e nAd (our form), A. annge: 8.B.F. eneg, The writing in our 
papyrus is quite an interesting example of the history of the demotic sign for > nh, in 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, which I outlined twenty years ago®, giving all necessary 
Instances, 

e4. This writing, peculiar to later religious texts, replaces the usual =). The w- is, 
therefore, to be regarded as a snake of a protecting nature. I would recall, among the 
many examples, the snake protecting the box containing the book of the god Thoth, in 
I Khamuas, m, 20. This fanciful belief shows itself also in the script in the form of 





the serpent, A good illustration is the | IO fd) “By, Hf zt, “for ever,” of 
the Demot, Pap. Berlin 83517, mentioned above. Here the snake of the word 2 has 
three humps, while in the same word a few lines above (v. 2) it has only one. That this 
is not a mere accident can be seen from the sign for — beneath the snake: for this sign, 
in correspondence with the three humps of the snake, ia in fact written thrice. Note, too, 
in the B.M. papyrus, the unusually long tail of the sign, which goes into the next line 


| £y., Griffith and Thompson, Demetic Magica! Papyrus of London und Leiden, 2, 20, 7, 4, ebe., and 
Vol, 1, no, 240, p. 25. Coptic gloss fad and Aaes, thidem. 

* Op, cit, 9.24=Vol. m1, no. 602, p. 52; of Hierat. Pap. Rhind, ed. Miller, I, 4h 12, ete, 

* Bpiegelberz, Demot, Pap, Berlin, Pl. 86, P 8351 D=cal. v, L 2. 

* Oris f mentit 7 

* Por the reasons for oxpressing it sometimes seo N. Reich, Demet. wu. grivch, Toate a, Mumientaf., 50), 
notes 8, 9, 10. 

" Op. cit. 47-1, ? Ed. Spiegelberg, Pl. 86, P8351 D=ool. v, 1 18 (last line), 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xvm. 12 
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but one beneath, crossing various other signs, among them the end of — (/) in ‘rf; 
altogether 1} inches long. The other snake, in line 4, again in the word for ¢-t, also 
crosses several signs tn line 5. Both tails end with a hook or curve turning slightly up. 
This is a peculiarity of our seribe which, as will be seen below, is of importance for the 
interpretation of this document. Other examples of this curve at the end of downward- 
going signs are the sign for ~~ (/) im rpy-f (I. 1), in rA-f (1. 2), m n'm-fand ‘rf (Ll. 3); 
both ends of the “cross” representing = (I. 4); and the long sign for #., r (L 5). 

This mannerism is usually caused by writing rapidly, and it suggesta to the reader 
that this scribe did this kind of work so frequently that he could do it almost 
mechanically, without looking much at the papyrus. It is the flowing hand of an 
experienced scribe! who, however, did not object to cacography in this case, for it was 
only a short abbreviated Book of the Dead for a girl* whose relatives were unable to 
afford a more elaborate vade-mecum for the world to come. 

These curves at the end of a downward-written sign are caused by carelessly lifting 
the hand from the papyrus when the one sign is finished in order to begin the next; 
therefore we may properly assume that the scribe did the same thing when he put down 
his hand again to begin the next sign. And this is indeed the case, Thus the sign for n 
in the word v'mf (1.3) on the top betame a curve instead of a straight horizontal line as 
it should have been. Similarly the two upper ends of the cross (mentioned above) repre- 
senting ems (|. 4) where he began the strokes have the curve in the opposite direction, as 
was to be expected. We shall see in |. 5 that there is another example of these 
“beginning curves” which is of importance for our document in that it identifies for us 
ite owner. 

§. The group is quite clear. Hieratic usually adds a complementary },, e.g., Pap. 
Rhind (ed. Miller), I, 6h 9, ete. 

ap. Also quite clear, The form for — is not unusual, though written hastily. The 
same holds for the two strokes forming the mase. sing. definite article. 


Line 3. 


Here the trouble begins. The text is not much mutilated and can be reconstructed 
with certainty from the photograph alone; the comparison with the original completely 
confirmed my anticipation. I give here the reconstructed text of the troublesome paasage: 


eee ( x», 4/2 


But before entering upon the discussion of my readings, it is my duty to show 
why Spiegelberg’s interpretations of the passage are impossible (see below)". First of all, 
in both his alternative versions (both qualified by him as “very doubtful") the sign for 
nh appears after the article ps, But I cannot find any nd at all, either at the end of 1. 2 
or at the beginning of |, 3, In fact, there is no space for it, unless Spiegelberg reads as 


' There are no actual mistakes in the manuscript, although it haa heen written an rapidly. 

* Lf she had been married, probably the name of her husband would have been mentioned, as was done 
in many cases after a formula like this: 1 daughter of F, wife of Z. 

a Spiegel berg, emotion, 1 OS. AA. W., 125, Munich), 20-31. He tranalates {the question marks, ete, 
art his) Sie geht se (1) dem Herrn (!) der Wage (!), der Osiris Aeiset (1) with a footnote: “Sehr aweifalhafte 
Lesiunys im=fr (1) prt ab (1) mApe()) (eg Pop, Rhind t, 79) Fajr ra=f (ti, miglicherwelse auch p(T) 
wh (7) ‘my (7). Die Photographie ist nicht gunz klar.” 
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nb the first sign of L 3, which is quite clearly an m, The first group in this line he 


proposes to read either mij-t, 8. wame: A. wate: B. mar, “balance,” or ‘mntj, 8. aunve: 
B.F. awewh: A. euitte, “west” or “netherworld." Typical writings of mAj-t are: 


| Py) 3S (II Khamuas, nm, 5), <TD (Rhind, I, 7d), s t 


ed. Boeser, rv, 17), t+ (Pap. Insinger, ed. Lexa, v, 7); and of "mntj: 
ete 


lola ) (Il Khamuas, 1, 6), and is NST) (hind, passim), These writings, which 





ean easily be added to, bear very little resemblance to the group in our papyrus, 
* After the word for “Osiris,” which causes no trouble, comes a word which Spiegelberg 


reads rm; yet I do not know of one single example in demotic where ’ $ is written 
without the determinative 4). 1] —— 

Spiegelberg’s reading of this passage is thus impossible palaeographically. Gram- 
matically, it would be possible, but the meaning of his translation is so unusual that he 
has to refer to Pap. Rhind, ed. Moller, 1,79, for his rendering of our passage with 
nh mij-t Wajr rn-f, “the lord of the balance, Osiris is his name.” 

Now we always understood that it was Thoth who in the underworld had to do with 
the balance, and weighed “the evil deeds against the good deeds, Thoth, the great aod 
writing, (and) Anubis giving word to his colleague!.”’ And indeed the passage of Pap. 
Rhind to which Spiegelberg refers runs (in the demotic); ¢h-y m-bh T'huct &i-y ty yh het-y 
m-bh p nb nt mhy-t,T stand before Thoth, I prostrate myself (my body) before the lord 
of the balance?.” In other words, the very passage on which Spiegelberg relies shows 
that his rendering of the phrase cannot be correct, for we cannot assume that an 
Egyptian scribe was so ignorant of his own mythology as to mix up Thoth and Osiris. 

Thus, on all grounds, we must reject Spiegelberg’s rendering, and we shall now see 
how I believe it must be read. 

me, The usual writing; the first sign (looking like a demotic m) is in reality the 
group transcribed ==", The second is the feather for m*, and the third the determinative 
of the house, §.B.A, aa: me and F. wo>4, “place,” corresponding to hieratic _Jeca), as in 
Pap. Rhind§, 

ne. This (Coptic ete) introduces a relative sentence which here consists of an 
adverbial nominal sentence with prepositional predicate, the relative pronoun née relating 
to the preceding noun mf, which is determined by the article P. jw BS. The subject of 
this sentence, consequently, can be nothing but Wer, “Osiris,” 8. ovcipe: B. oFCIpt, 

nm. This group is quite common, and is only a little distorted in its top sign, 
representing the n, which should be a straight horizontal line above the group; certain 


' #g., IT Khamuas, ed. Griffith, on, 5 =p. 153, 

F See Moller, pp. 36-87, 1, 7d 9, and p. 73, no. 424, 

* Good instances in Griffith's Aylonas Papyri, v1, 852, 

‘ Spiegelberg, Kopt, Handinb., 05, * El. Moller, p. 20%, no. 130, 
* CF, aleo Spiewelbers, Demat, (reemen,, = Oy ff, 
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scribes omit it altogether, others write it regularly, according to the different schools and 
times. Its distortion to a curve, which looks here like a circumflex, is not unusual. Its 
expression in writing (it is unneceasary since it is already there) developed as soon as 
its palaeographical origin (see above) had been forgotten, just as I have shown in the 
groups for ra, dtp, inka, ete.’ Consequently, this usage does not begin before the second 
Ptolemaic period. That our scribe should write it as a curve is quite intelligible if we 
bear in mind what we stated above about his hasty and rounded handwriting. 

The group consists (if we leave out the suffix f), roughly drawn, of the following 


demotic signs: € g * . The top sign has already been explained. What the others 


are can be easily recognized if we give examples from a few larger papyri so far 
as they use the superfluons sign above: @ {2 @s, I Khamuas® (Ptolemaic); 
</s, Magical Pap.’ (Roman); ¢%, I] Khamuas4, passim (Roman). We see that the group 
consists of three signs; (4) The straight horizontal (or circumflex-like) line above the 
group. (6) At the left end of the group a curve going in the downward direction, 
(c) While (a) and (6) are in all groups alike, the sign on the right varies. It consists 
of a short slanting line, either accompanied by a dot or a small ring (it is clear that 
these two are identical, the small ring having become a dot), or connected with a 
horizontal line. And this last is the variation we have before us in B.M. 10072. That 
the downward curve on the left has a little tail or curve is once more the now familiar 
mannerism of our scribe. 

So far the sentence can be read without any doubt and without any forced interpre- 
tation as followa: #-fa pj} me nt e War n'm-j, “she (the soul) goes to the place where 
Osiris is” (verbatim: “at which Osiris is there”), The troublesome passage was probably 
pronounced (vocalized): p* ma e(n)te Usire “nmof, as we may conclude from the Coptie, 
where it would be: nua *ete overpe &moy. We find the same sentence on a wooden 
coffin in the Cairo Museum: . 


4 yo AL. Sov jyz 0 Ba 


Ae Sel ASS) A AS Ra 
pm nte Wer Wn-nfr p nir to n'mS 
“the place where Usire Wennofre (Ocipiy Ovrahpis), the great god, is5.” 


Pap. Rhind uses the same phrase in both (hierat. and demot.) versions (ed. Miller, 
T,5d8=1,56h10); Demot.: ¢ p mr nte n ntr-w nt itp nt Ty-t n'm-f, “to the place where 
the gods who rest in the nether world are,” Hierat.: j¢ Jica~ e777 4-4 “% A] fd, 
“to the place where the Qrty-gods are.” | ETT AS dt 

1 Reich, Tarte, 41 16, 53 ff, ete. 

2 1. Krall, Gemot, Lesestiicke, 1, passim, 

* Gmihth and Thompson, op, cif,, Ta, 43, no. 428 (3), 
Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, passim. 

' Brugsch, Gronnare déwotigue, Pl viii, 1. 4, 
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The scene in I] Khamuas (0, 9-10) which takes place in the underworld shows us 
what is meant by the line of B.M. 10072. The departed one is seated near to 
p me nte Wer n'm-f, “the place where Osiris is’; or again (1m, 12-13), rm p rr nl sme 
Sir-War e-f hn rt p me nt e Wer n'm-f, “a man of god that follows Sokaris Osiris, he 
being near to the place in which Osiria ia," This phrase is used so frequently, not only 
in the religious literature, that it looks quite natural to us. Is it natural in reality? The 
answer to this question we may find in the Decree of Canopus if we compare the uses of 
this phrase there in the four different versions, two demotie, one hierogly phic, and one 
Greek: a p mf nt e-[ n'm-f (Tanis, |. 47, Kom el-Hisn, |. 13)", (The priest who every year 
came to the king) “to the place where he (Pharaoh) was”: Hierogl, : Bb) 4 lp “te 
the place where his majesty was*": Greek: wapa tH: BaciAeL While the Kgyptian text 
says: (They came) “to the place where the Pharaoh was,” the Greek version expresses 
it by a simple wapa rw Sacide?. Why does the demotic so frequently use the phrase: 
pm nte Pr-ot n'm-f,(They went) “to the place in which Pharaoh was*,” instead of simply 
saying “They went to Pharaoh"? Why does he say: a p me mte-k n’m-f, (to reach) “the 
place where thou art‘,” instead of: (to reach) “thee”? Or pme mte P-m n'm-f, (until they 
came to) “the place in which Pemu was,” instead of; (until they came) “to Pemu’’? 
Or again a p me (m)te Pr-ro n'm-, (it was not hidden) “from the place where the king 
was®,”” instead of: (it was not hidden) “from the king”? And in our papyrus: 4-f a p mr 
nt e Wer n'm-f, “she (the soul) goes to the place where Osiris is,’ instead of; “she goes 
to Osiris’? 

[t seems to me that this phrase is mostly used with persons (or things) of special 
distinction, gods, kings. and things somehow connected with them. Compare also: 
apm nie py zme mn m-f, (to be taken) “to the place where that papyrus roll (of the god 
Thoth) is?,” instead of (to be taken) ‘‘to the papyrus roll", And yet again, f N. a p me nt 
é ¢ the n'm-f, “N went to the place where the box was” (which contained the magie book 
of the god Thoth*), instead of “N. went to the box,’’ which is what, in all the cases cited 
above, is really meant. 

The phrase thus seems to be used to express the reverence of the speaker before the 
person or thing forming the subject of the relative sentence. To this type of reverential 
expression there are parallels. For instance, an Egyptian frequently saya m-bh Pr-ro, 
“ before the king,” instead of “to him.”* To this category seem also to belong certain phrases 
with m-s usually translated “behind,” but which must mean in the following passages some- 
thing like “among the followers,” “among the retainers.” The usual translation in this con- 
nexion is meaningless: see for example the Demot. Pap. Berlin 1522, II, 2-3 (ed. Spiegelberg, 
Pl. 84) and (mutilated) Berlin 3169, Il. «+3 to e+ 4 (Spieg., Pl. 86): mte-f t mw hr t 
hitp(-t) m-s Wer p fy m-s Wn-nfr, “he (the deceased) takes water (from) upon the offering 
table among the retainers of Osiris (and from) the lake among the followers of 
Onnophris”; or #p-k mio n rpy m-s Wer, “thou receivest the water of rejuvenation among 
the retainers of Osiris” (Berlin 8351, I-2; ed. Spieg., Pl. 84); or again, mite-f t mw [hr] 
htp-t m-s Wsr, “he (the deceased) takes out water (from) upon the offering table among 
the followers of Osiris®.” 

Y Ed. Krall, Demot. Lesest., 11, loc, cit, 
© Splegelberg, Demat. Turt d. Prissterdakrete von 5 unuprs wid MempAiz, foc. cit, 
* Pap. Bibl Nat, 216, ed. Spiogelberg, Demet. Chronik, va, col. a, 19, Pls. vii and vila. 
‘ Pap. Petubastis, Vienna, ed. Krall, Hemor. Losest., 1, col. K, 1, 1, 
: Cp. cit., eal. W, I. 5 "© Op, ett, col, W, 1.26. 7 I Seton, m, 12, ef. In, 15, * Op, cit, TI, 33. 
| 0 Demat. Pap. Dresden, ll, 4-5, ed. Brogsch, Grammaire démotigue, Pl x, This papyrus badly needs a 
photographie reproduction of mechanical edition which could be used for palaeographical Purposes, 
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And there exist a few more such peculiarities of speech, But this is not the place to 
go into the details of these problems, which I hope to treat elsewhere in the near future. 

'r-f #*y. The reading seems quite clear. Note again the end of the / with the curve 
mentioned above, While the preceding f, going parallel with it, crosses the swastika-bke 
determinative of the last word of |. 4, the f in ‘r-f crosses with its end the long tail of 
the snake of the word z-¢ from L. 2 2 which, though interrupted by the mutilation of the 
papyrus, crosses Sy and nearly soaibee l. 4. This should be noted, for the demotic sign 
for Sy is, though well recognizable, very cursively written here, much more so than in 
the second line. The determinative is a downward-going hook 4 just like that of the 
following ‘y; it is certainly not an — as one might assume at firat glance. 

Here we must thank Spiegelberg? for a very fine and 1 ingenious suggestion with which 
I fully agree, namely that the combination F'y is preserved in the Coptic? me-e1, ° to 
go (walk) to and fro.” A comparatively old idiom: “Poor men * or BR," ||, come and 
go (in the great houses}’,"’ 

Line 4. 

Ape, For 22 '5,,. 4 pt, “upon the earth." 

A still stranger orthography of this very common expression in Egyptian is given us 
by Spiegelberg, Demotica, 50, zinco |, 2, O", "_, A-rp-t from a copy by J. J. Hess. 

However, Spiegelberg reads the middle group fp, though the sign shown in his own 
hand-copy is that which usually represents rp in demotic as used in rpy “rejuvenate,” 
the title “Orpeis,” the word “temple,” ete. He reads the complex A tp t, and recon- 
structs a vocalization Aetpeto. It is not safe to reconstruct a vocalization on the basis 
of a writing, for the signs in Egyptian generally do not express the vowels. The use 
(for mstance) of the same “syllable sign” does not imply anything with regard to 
vocalization, because this very “syllable sign” has quite different vocalizations according 
to the grammatical structure of the words‘; even a reconstruction which preserves the 
same grammatical form, if based upon principles contrary to the fundamental rule that 
Egyptian does not in general write the vowels, will never be convincing. Moreover, the 
sign in question looks quite clearly like rp, which is more likely than tp; thus we have 
at least all the consonants of the regular phrase fr pt; | am quite aware of the fact 
that the r in Ar was no longer pronounced. 

However this may be, in our text the r certainly was not expressed, for the scribe 
wrote Apt. I should prefer to reconstruct, according to the Coptic einto: cipeo, some- 
thing like A‘pt. 

é of. Here again we meet the long-drawn-out make, its tail crossing two determina- 
tives of the last word of |. 5, and causing some trouble in the interpretation; see below. 

There seems to be no distinction made between sf ct as above; rpy by é¢ nh at, 
“thy soul rejuvenateth in eternity for ever'"; tnh pe-t by a nh rpy-f a xt, “thy soul 
liveth unto eternity; she rejuvenateth for ever®’’; and mn rn m-a-k Ar pt de nh ot, “thy 
name remains behind thee upon the earth in eternity for ever’,”” Be that as it may, it 
is surely most interesting that 4 nA in demotic (a3 in the first and third examples above) 


| Spiegelberg, emotion, 1, 31, note 2. 2 Id, Aopt, Hondwh,, 185, 
‘A. H, Gardiner, Admenitions of an Lyyptian Sage, 6. 12, p. 51. 

‘ See Sethe, Urapr, a, Alphabets, 115 ff. 

' Demot, Pap. Cairo 31172 (formerly 18028), IL 7-8, ed, Spiegelberg, PL exii, 
"Cairo 31170; op, cit, PL exit. 

' Demet. Pap, Berlin, P3510, col. m1, Il. d-4, ed, Spiegelberg, p, 85. 
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is rendered in Rhind by the hieratic m ¢dr-w nir-w, “as long as there are gods,” used also 
in other later religious texts!, 

Ty-k. Now we have arrived again at a troublesome passage in the papyrus, the name 
of the woman above and that of her mother. There is no difficulty about the phonetic 
reading of her own name, though palaeographically there may be unimportant disagree- 
ments. Ty-k is quite a common female name in Egyptian; still better known is its 
masculine counterpart Py-k, both having come down to ua in Greek: mase. Tlieas, var. 
Heyes and Beeios*, fem. Tredie’, 

While the first part of the name, T'y- (fem. to Py-), is quite clear‘ there are slight 
difficulties with regard to the palaeography and orthography of the second part. For 
the “bull” see the name Xf 1 4a| yA, Ps-ns-k'-w', ete. 

If we study the demotic writings of the word for “bull,” &*, whether standing alone 
or in such names as Py-k Pikos, 7-4r-t-py-k Senpikos, Ta-t-b-w Tatekws’?, we find® that 
there are only two determinatives which can follow the i, namely 4! and 4, the 
skin and the flesh, written in that order. Among the many examples that of Demot. 
Mag. Pap., 1. 13, corresponds most nearly with our text, our forms being merely 
simplified in comparison with those of the alwaya over-accurate scribe of the Magical 
Papyrus. The name, therefore, is to be transcribed: hv Fie dse. The last sign is 
usually transcribed as ¢, and I have so transcribed it, for the scribe took it for the 
representative of the feminine ¢, though, in fact, it goes back in the majority of cases 
to the hieratic sign for the woman. 

Line 5, 


ta. The regular notation for “daughter of..,...’". Whether there is a real difference 
between fa and sy-t (the latter used in contemporary papyri), and, if so, what this 
difference is, have still to be investigated. 

'S-rf, The name of the mother causes most trouble of all. Spiegelberg reads it 'S-wr, 
“Esoéris,” but this cannot be correct. It assumes that the r is written before the sup- 
posed “ayllable sign” for S wr. Such a writing of the phonetic complement before the 
“syllable sign” is impossible in demotic, and the reading wr is quite out of the 
question. 

What, then, can our group be? The first sign is surely ;|,, and we see even the 
small dot beneath it which usually accompanies it, and which distinguishes it from the 

' Miller, Rhind, I, 6b.5; 1, 7d 5, and p, 87. 

? Preiaigke, Vomennch, col. 325, 5.7. where the quotations are given, 

7 On. cit., ool. 436, s.v, 

' See especially Griffith, Riyfauda, 11, $49 and 420, * Lieblein, Aierog!, Vamenw., 1949, 

* Old Coptic ne, which agrees with the vocalization preserved in the Greek names above. 

Griffith, Kylands, viii, 8, and Vol. 1, 304, av, Brogach, Thesaurus, 1045-0. Berlin, P3116 B, eal, m, 
L 22, ed. Spiegelberg, PL 43. Riind, ed. Maller, 1,10 10, Cuiro 31170, 1 11, ed. Spiegelberg, Pl. exii (the 
other lines and dota above the name belong to the upper line}, Cairo 31080, col. vi, I. 8-0; ef Pl. ctii, 
Demot, Ostracon, no, 55, |. 2. of Thompeon, Gardiner and Milne, TAehon Gatraed, Pl, ix, 36. Op. cit, no. 12, 
1. 2, PL iii, 48. Op, ez, no. 44,1 1, PL iv, 48, Potubastia, ed. Spiegelberg, 4.15; 12. 10, 12, ete. Demot. 
Mag, Pap., 1. 13, 13. 2; 10. 26, 27. 5, 7, ete. TE Khamuas, rv, 15, tv, #0, tv, 35, ete, Leiden, 1, 244; 17, 22: 
did; 22.17; ed. J. Krall, 1, and Spiegolberg, Sonmencuge, foe. off.; the latter reads the second moinple 
A whed and translates (loc cit.) ; “mannlichor Stier,” while it is obvious that this tantology does not give 
any sense, as there do not exist any “female balla"; wo can also see from all the examples above that the 
sign in question is not intended to he a phonetic sign but another determinative, and should not vet renal, 


. After elimination af the demotic alg for im the different names, which cannot be meant her 
because it looks quite different. = apps 
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fourth sign of our name, which otherwise looks very much like it. The second sign of 
the name is the “long r," 2= (with the curve at its end, as is to be expected in this 
manuscript}. The third sign, which Spiegelberg reads as wr, is the real trouble. It really 
looks like it on a superficial glance. Now we observe that the curve at the top ia very 
small, especially in comparison with that at the top of the similar down-stroke of the 


bull-sign in l. 4. We should in fact expect something like 4 rather than the 





simple — Sy which-we have. Now: the bull-sign always has at the top a hook, going 
either to the right or to the left; a real hook, which is part of the sign, and not the mere 
“turn” which we found to be a peculiarity of our scribe. To this official hook he added 
his characteristic “turn” in writing the bull-sign, and we have a right to expect that he 
would similarly have added it in the case of the wr-sign, thus: S$ - The absence of 
the “turn” is an additional proof that the sign cannot be the “syllable sign” wr assumed 
by Spiegelberg. It is a simple demotic — &, which our scribe as usual decorated with 
a small (unreal) curve. Thus we arrive at the reading ré, or, combined with the preceding 
name of the goddess, °S-r§, “ Eserashe,” quite a common Egyptian name?, 
- 


The verb “to enjoy” or “rejoice” is mostly written: _ : ya = (je, rfy, 


Coptic 5. pause: B. paw: A. pee, and from the Fayytim we have: 4 Wry eae) 


F. Aews, “joy?” 

The determinatives of our name cause some difficulty. Here we have the lotus- 
flower; in Middle Eg. it is usually determined with the nose =. 

The oldest demotic writing of the word oceurs, so far as | know, in a papyrus of the 
second year of Darius ITT, t.¢., 355-4 5.c., and is most happily preserved in a few different 
handwritings by witnesses: 


| : ial ee. a 
ie ghu Le 22s GY Yu ie 
5), 4-78, Eserashe®, 
The next in age is about 250 8.0. (the date is destroyed): 


> Jig eo), S48, Eserashe*. 





The exnclieddinn of the name must be, according to Coptic, as above; this is clearly 
seen, I believe, from the following’: 





(year 113 8.0.), Dx ty (oP ye -P-ri, Prasia. 


' Lieblein, Aierog! Mamemirh., 1032, 1280, 125900, 2271, B42, 

2 Demat, Chronth, 157, Suincelbbare, ffondw., a.v,; Petubastis, Vienna, W 2, ed. Krall, im, foe, eit, 
7 Demet. Pap. Louvre 2430, ed, Revillout, Compu Papyrorum Aegypti, Pla, ii may iii, 

* Demot, Pap. Hrossela, no. 3, 1.2; the queries in the transoription are Spiegelberg’s, 

* Pap. Berlin 31168, ool, m,-L 18, PL 43. 
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This name was misread by Brugsch* as something like fr, an error which prevented him 
from seeing that our name P-rf was identical with the IIpaevg of the Greek Paris 
papyrus, 5, 34, 5°, despite the fact that he had ingeniously discovered that the Greek 
Paris papyrus contained the same names as the demotio Berlin manuscript. But through 
this identification we gain a corroboration of the vocalization of the name suggested by 
the Coptic, 

The writing of the word remains at all times much the same (the scribe mostly tries 
to express the end vowel ¢ or i in the writing). 


= 

! ra 
The sign after the — gives the impression that the Egyptian scribe wanted to write the 
lotus-ilower, the form of which is very similar to what we have except that the tail 
of the demotic form must go wnder the line as in the preceding example above, while in 
ours it is on the line, The scribe may have drawn it so in haste. However this may 
be, the form we have must be transcribed §. The next two strokes may be 2 as in the 
hieroglyphic example above", but it is also possible that they may be as a more general 
substitute for & (nose). 

The last three signs are almost hopelessly spoiled by the tail of the enake of 2-4 from 
the preceding line; we know, however, that the last two must be fie or AG. The 
crux mnterpretum is the last sign but two. The choice lies, I believe, between the flower 
(for in all examples ré is written with the flower) and the “nose" & with which the 
hieroglyphic name is sometimes written’, For the “nose” the upper part would be partly 
suitable (except for the absence of the horizontal strokes which usually accompany it), 
but the lower part would be quite exceptionally formed and unusual, There is only one 
sign which in my opinion would fit the requirement; it is &, which is used as a deter- 
minative as well as phonetically, the sign with which the Delta, T's-mAw, is written. 

The lower part of this sign could be written mechanically in this way only if the 
Egyptian scribe intended to make the three feet of the sign in one stroke. 


The fuller form is seen in giost | ch ‘3 ‘and ‘the incre cutee: fh 
. gdtas h24' and zinj dz. 
| * 


In our name the sign seems to be a determinative; for if it had to be read 
phonetically our scribe would have added the sign for \\e, y, according to his custom, 
and this group would have been followed by the determinative %. which would be the 
more usual writing in L,I. cursive script. If, however, the name has been unusually 
abbreviated and the sign for < is after all meant to be taken phonetically, this name 
would have to be read: 'S-r8(e)-mA(y-t), Eserashembhi(t), a name not existing in this 
form in the literature as far as I am able to recall. 









, rey rey pt nb, “the whole land rejoices, rejoices*.” 





* Brogsoh, Sammlung... Ligenmamen, 1451, 10. 2 Presale, Notices, 

" Pap, Berlin 6750 a, col, & 1 8, Pl. 81. ' Litblein, 1285, dined, 
* Leiden, 1, 384, vit, 19 (Spiegelbery). * Berlin, 6750 4, 1. 6, 

Li] 


Demot. Chromik, ro., 01, 5. 
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AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF STATUETTE 
By 8. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plate xii. 


The British Museum recently acquired’ a small bronze (copper?) seated figure of a 
boy, no. 59853 (Pl. xii, figs. 1-3), of the same type as the newly discovered alabaster 
statuette of Pam IL*. Whereas, however, the figure of Pepi IT is inscribed on the front 
edge of its base with his name, the B.M. bronze has a carefully cut spiral (scroll) pattern 
together with the single hieroglyph 7 on the base itself (Fig. 1). The little figure is thus 
in form a stamp-seal. 

For over thirty years the Museum has possessed a precisely similar stamp-seal in 
ivory, B.M. 50467? (Pl. xu, figs. 4-6). Its base is inscribed with a spiral design (somewhat 
less attractive than that of the bronze) encircling the title and name of the owner in 
cursive hieroglyphs fry tt Hty* (see Fig. 2, where the cutting of the inscription is slightly 
accentuated ), 





Fig. 1 Fig, 2 


A third figure of the same general type and of ivory, B.M. 54677, was given to the 
Museum by Mrs, Russell Rea ten years ago, and came from Professor Garstang’s 
excavations at Abydos in 1907°. (It has recently been cited by Pendlebury" for com- 
parison with one of the two naked ivory figures from Palaikastro?, which he, with Hall, 
claimed as Egyptian. As there exist other opinions on this point’ the publication of 
photographs of the B.M. ivory may be useful, apart from the present connexion.) The 
attitude of the boy in this case differs a little from that of the three similar figures 
already mentioned, in that he has one leg on the ground instead of drawn up to the 
body, but in all other respects it ia the same (P1. xii, figs. 7-9). The base, again, is engraved 
with the title and name of the owner within a spiral border, ¢my-r pr NAtt met Ar (Fig. 3). 

' From tho Maxwell Collection, by Lady Maxwell's bequest. JM. (Quarterly, ¥ (1930), 49, PL xxi. 
Height 14, ins. (Sem=), [have to thank the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities for permission 
to publish them. 

* Jéguier in Ann, Serv, xxvi1, 00, PL v, 

7 Budge, Guide to the Fourth, Fifth and Sivth Ey, iti, 84, no, 6, Height 1) ins, {1 oma), 

* 1 owe the reading of the title to Dr, Gardiner, 

* Budge, op. cit., 43,00, 2a, Height 1T ins, (47 cma.), ® Aegqyptraca, 33. 

Op, cit, 32, PL iii. * £.g., Valentin Miiller in .£.2., Dec, 1990; 91 £. 


* 1 read tmy-+ pr Ary (“steward and overseer”), 7H, ote., and am indebted to Professor Scharff for 
suggesting that what looked like = wax really —, 


Plate XII. 





Three figure-stamps of the First Intermediate Period. 


I—}3. 6.M. 59853, bronze. 
4—6, B.M. 30467, ivory. 
7—9. E.M. 54677, ivory. 


Action! size, 
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The spiral decoration on all three seals makes it improbable that any one of them is 
much earlier than the Eleventh Dynasty or much later than the Hyksos Period in date. 
The name and treatment of the figure of 54677 suggested to me the Second Intermediate 
Period; against this, as Scharff points out in a letter, is the more definite evidence for the 
First Intermediate Period in the name Hty (Akhthoes) of 30467; while the Y of 59853 is 
also reminiscent of—and perhaps an abbreviation for—the name Wrh-ki, which could 
hardly be later than the Eleventh Dynasty. Finally, seeing that the type of figure with 
seal-base is clearly developed from the type with plain base (inscribed on the front) 
represented by the Pepi statuette, it is reasonable to date all three to the early Middle 
Kingdom or First Intermediate Period. 54677 is perhaps the latest, showing, with its 
slight alteration in the position of the legs, a further development from the original 
type’. Probably because it is the largest it is the most naturalistically—though not the 
most delicately—modelled of the B.M. figures. The amaller ivory, 30467, is the finest, and 
shows better workmanship than the bronze, though the engraved base of the latter out- 
classes the other two. 

There is some indication of the purpose of this apparently new class of object. All 
four examples have two important features in common : the squatting figure touches the 
lower lip with the index of the right hand: and the figure is that of a boy*, although 
the person represented must have roached maturity?, Moreover three of the figures 
certainly, possibly all four—if I am right in taking 7 as an abbreviation of some name 
like Wrh-ki—bear the name of (presumably) the owner. The explanation of the objects 
should be suggested by the relative significance of these three points. (The development 
into a seal, probably purely formal and due to the greater ease of engraving the under- 
surface than the front or sides of the base of a small figure, is a secondary feature—a 
by-product which does not bear on the present enquiry.) Is the finger to the mouth 
merely an emphasis of the youth of the figure, based on conventional hieroglyphic forma, 
é.g.. 9)? Jéquier seems to think so, and assumes that the figure represents Harpocrates #— 
& possibility in the case of the king, but hardly in the case of the three private individuals, 
(One would have to suppose that the names on the bases were those of dedicators ; but 
then the figure of the god should wear the uraeus, which is lacking from all except the 
king, who would wear it in his own right.) 

The real connexion is perhaps between the hieratic pose and the name. The Pepi 
figure was found in the antechamber to the sanctuary of a mortuary temple of that 
king*, It was probably used therefore in the cult of the dead king* or was an offering 
to his ka, The others similarly, then, would be part of the funerary equipment of their 
owners. And the object of the figures would have been magical: presumably to secure 
the appropriation of his name by the deceased in the tomb. But why the figure in the 
form of a boy and not of a grown man’? 


Professor Garstang, point to the Twelfth Dynasty as ite dnte, 

* $0467 alone has the Horus-lock (partly broken away), but the nukedness of the others almost certainly 
indicates childhood. 

* Of the titles of 54677 and 30467; Pepi became king while still a boy, but aa his statuette was found 
i & fonerary temple it, was presumably made towards the end of his long reign. 

‘ Ann, Serv, xxvii, 60. * Fhe’, 54 FF, 60. 

" Thongh apparently made during his lifetime, since hia name is followed ly fal at, 


! The field-notes on the tomb (No. 24) in which this object was found, kindly placed at my diaposal by 


l3a—2 
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A PROBLEM IN EGYPTIAN GEOMETRY 
By T. ERIC PEET 
With Plate xiii. 


In the Supplement to Professor Archibald’s admirable Bibliography of Egyptian 
Mathematics published in Vol. 1 of Dr. A. B. Chace’s Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, isaued 
some months ago, occurs a reference to V. V. Struve's forthcoming edition of the Moscow 
Mathematical Papyrus. It contains the following sentence: “No. 10 seems with like 
certainty to indicate that the Egyptian of 2000 n.c, knew the formula for the area of 
a hemisphere.” I read these words with some surprise, for the Moscow Papyrus had 
been known to me from photographs for some years, and one thing that I had decided 
about No, 10, a singularly dificult problem, was that it did not deal with the area of 
the curved surface of s hemisphere. I naturally looked forward with interest to the 
appearance of Struve’s promised work, and in particular to his treatment of the problem 
In question. 

This work is now in our hands! and I find myself entirely unconvinced by Struve’s 
translation and treatment of No, 10, The Egyptian text is shown on PI. xiii. 

Struve's literal translation may be rendered in English as follows: 

“Form of working out a basket. If they mention to you a basket with a mouth of 
4} in preservation. Let me know its surface*. Take a ninth of 9, since the basket is half 
an egg; result 1. Take the remainder, namely 8, Take a ninth of 8; result §+4-+-4. 
Take the remainder of these 8 after (the subtraction of) this +14 )4; result 7}. 
Reckon with 74 44 times; result 32. Behold, that is its surface. You have found 
rightly.” 

Expreszed in modem words, Struve's statement of the problem would be “Find the 
area of the curved surface of a hemisphere whose diameter is 44." Now if Struve's 
translation be accepted then the interpretation of the problem as the determination of 
the area of the curved surface of a hemisphere, even if it does not follow as a necessary 
consequence, is at least extremely reasonable. And in this case we should have, as 
Struve sees, to put Egyptian mathematics on a very much higher level than previously 
seemed necessary. The conception of the area of a curved surface does not necessarily argue 
a very high level of mathematical thought so long as that ares is one which, like that 
of the cylinder, can be directly translated into a plane area by rolling the object along 


' Mathomatveher Papyrus det Staatlicken Muacunia der Schonen Niinate in Moskau, Tt in reviewed in 
bi torres bon, 

2 The word used is ila"; literally “land.” This is the common word for ares in the mathematical 
papyri, and naturally suggests a plane area, At the same time we must pot use this as an argument against 
Struve's belief that.a curved surface was meant, for if the Egyptians had any conception of the area of a 
curved surface—and we -heve no proof (unleas it be in this problem) that they had—they might quite con- 


ceivably have applied the word #A¢ to it by analogy, despite its etymological unsuitability. Cf our own word 
* aren.” 
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the ground. The case is very different, however, when we come to a surface such as that 
of the sphere, which cannot be directly transferred into plane area. To conceive such an 
area as area at all is not an elementary process of thought. Yet, if Struve is right, we 
must believe not only that the Egyptians could do this, but also that they had succeeded 
in determining its value with the same close degree of approximation as the area of the 
circle, for their formula 2 . 259 . +? for the hemisphere, as used in this problem, is identical 
with our own formula 2a if for 7 we may substitute the Kgyptian value =", aa in the 
case of the circle’, Ib would be very flattering to the Egyptians, and very important for 
the history of mathematics, if we could place this brilliant piece of work to their credit. 

Unfortunately there are against Struve's translation a number of very grave objections. 
The critical words are those which describe the nb or “ basket’: 

not m to-r ¢ 4t om ed. 
These words he translates “einen Korb mit einer Miindung 2 44 in Erhaltung,” “a 
- basket with a mouth of 44 in preservation.” That ip-r (Coptic +anpo} means “mouth” 
seems vety probable. rd Struve takes as the infinitive of the verb “to be sound” or 
“unharmed,” and thinks it indicates that the mouth, (p-r, is undamaged or complete, 
i.¢., that it is, in technical language, not a small circle of a sphere but a great circle, and 
that consequently the nbt is a hemisphere and not a smaller segment of a aphere. To 
this there are fatal objections. The words m rd cannot possibly refer to ¢(p-r, from which 
they are separated by x 44; in any case m with the infinitive cannot be attached adjectivally 
to a noun. Moreover, the expression nh! m to-r “a basket with a mouth...” is very 
doubtful Egyptian; the examples quoted by Struve from Pap. Anastasi 1, 14, 3 and Pap. 
Harris 1,59, 2 are not parallel to this, for in both cases the dimension is followed by 
& genitive giving the figure, which is missing here. But the real rock on which Struve’s 
rendering breaks up is the preposition r before the numeral 4). ris never used in the 
mathematical papyri to introduce a dimension when only one dimension is given®; it is, 
however, used to introduce the second of two dimensions when two are given, and it 
then answers exactly to our “by” in “6 feet by 3." And this gives ua the clue to the 
correct interpretation of the passage. ‘The figure 4], preceded as it is by r, must be the : 
second of two dimensions. Where then is the first? It must be contained in the 9 which 
40 unexpectedly turns up without explanation in line 5, where its sudden appearance is 
80 disconcerting to Struve®, But why was this not mentioned in its proper place in the 
setting out of the problem? The answer is that in the archetype it was, but that our 
scribe has omitted it. I am convinced that no one who is conversant with the phraseology 
of the mathematical papyri and with the Middle Egyptian uses of the prepositions will 
question the necessity of inserting the word ~~ followed by a numeral between nb and 
m in line 2, thus restoring the reading 
nit (nt x) m tp-r r 4m ed, 

“a basket (7) of z in mouth and +i in ed,” where ¢d, whatever it may mean, is the name 
of the second dimension given, just as tp-r is of the first. The working now becomes in- 
telheible. Two dimensions are given; the first is operated on in lines 6 ff., and the second, 


the 44, is only brought in near the end as a multiplier. 
' Rhind, 41-49, 50, 
? Struve's “possible” examples (p. 101) from this papyrus, xxi, 4, 5, 6 and nal, 4, do not coutiin the 


prepouition r at all, See my remarks on No, 11 in the review of his book in this number, 
* On Struve's theory the working ought to begin with the words “ Multiply 44 by 2; reault 9." 
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But how came the scribe to omit these two words? In this papyrus, as in others of 
the aame period, the cursive form of ), is often almost indistinguishable from that 1, a 
(see, for instance, col. xxxv, 5), and the same may well have been true of the original 
from which it was copied. When the copyist, after writing n& in line 2, brought his eye 
back to the original, he may have skipped from the _. Which followed it, which he had 
already vaguely sighted, to the exactly similar ‘), a few millimetres further on, and so 
omitted both af and the numeral}, | 

Once the grammatical necessity for restoring these two words is perceived Struve’s 
interpretation of the problem as the determination of the ourved area of a hemisphere of 
diameter 4) falls under the gravest suspicion, for a hemisphere is fully determined by 
a single dimension, its radius or diameter, while here we have two, a ip-r and a fd. 

To this it may be replied that Struve has produced strong etymological evidence to 
show that the wi is in effect a hemisphere. This evidence we must now examine. The 
word —', the reading of which as nht seems certain?, is doubtless in origin the well-known 
word for a “basket,” as Strove has pointed-out, and our first instinct is naturally to see — 
in it the technical term for 1 hemisphere, or at any rate a segment of a sphere, which 
its shape suggests. Struve, who translates it as hemisphere, finds confirmation of this in 
ine 6, where he thinks that the abt was stated to be half an inr, “egg,” which he holds 
to be the technical term for a sphere. To this there are two objections. In the first 
place the reading ||"~=9 which Strnve proposes seems to me palaeographically unsound. 
The | is certain, and the egg-determinative at the end is by no means impossible. After 
the || comes a damaged group which Struve reads __- Now the top sign appears to me 
too thick and too complicated for —. In the case of the lower sign I seem to see on each 
side of the tiny gap above it a trace of the downward right to left stroke with which it 
was begun, in which case it is very short for an r and is more probably a =. Lastly, 
Struve restores the stone-determinative © between his group — and the egg. This is 
impossible for the reason that when a word has two determinatives the more generic 
follows the more specific, Thus even if it were possible to have a word determined by 
both %? and = they would come in that order, not in the reverse. 

But this is not all, Struve believes that fnmr, so written, ia the technical term for 
a sphere, and he infers this from a use of {nr given in the Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 98, where 
the word is stated to mean an “egg-shell.”" Now so far as | know this is based solely on 
4 passage in Akhenaten’s Hymn to the Disk, which runs: When the chick in the ege 
(fwit) cries within the shell (in) thou givest him breath within it (the eger) to quicken 
him.” The word used for shell is |= “stone,” but it is used metaphorically 4, and 
applies only to the material of which the shell is composed; its meaning is only clear by 
reason of the near presence of the word wht, “egg.” We cannot argue from this passage 
that inr can be used alone for an “ege” or an “ege-shell.” Surely if the egg had been 
called upon to provide a technical term for 4 Sphere swht and not dnr would have been 
used 


So 


' Tf the nunieral was 44, a possibility which I suggest below, there ia a still more obvious reason for tte 
omission, Seep, 105, 

* That the hieroglyph <> is meant and not same rare Sign auch as a semicircle is probable from the 
characteristic short horizontal stroke within it; That the sign is: somewhat differently made in xvii, 2 
(obscure in xvii, 3), where it stands for “ every, is perhaps only doe to the variability of our scribe's hand. 

7 Of ine meant “an ege-shell™ 4 would be strictly speaking a word-sign rather than a determinative, but 
the sume order would still be required, 

‘ Note that it is not written with the sign 4, 
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For these reasons I do not accept the reading énr; and with this reading falls the 
etymological argument for Struve’s interpretation of the problem. 

Let us now cut ourselves free from the assumption that the figure is a hemisphere 
and see where the data lead us. We have a figure the name of which is written =, and 
which 1s defined by two measurements, of which one, fp-r, “‘mouth” or similar, has been 
omitted by the scribe, and is therefore unknown, while the other, called ed, is 41. The 
figure 1s also stated to be half of some well-known geometrical figure whose name is 
unfortunately damaged. The problem is to find its area, 

The figure is written with the word nit, a word which means a “basket,” but which 
in this case, where we are dealing with geometry, must not necessarily be assumed to 
bear ite literal meaning, though we should certainly expect it to represent some object 
of which the sign <= itself is a not unreasonable picture, 

There appear to be two possibilities, according as we take the figure to be in two 
dimensions or in three. In the first case we have the semicircle!, and in the second the 
half-cylinder, Let us take these in their turn. 

lf the figure were a semicircle the translation would run: 

Example of working out a semicircle. 
If they say to you, A semicircle (of 9> in diameter 
by 41. in height, pray 
let me know its area. You are to 
lake a ninth of 9, since a semicircle 
is half a [circle], result 1, 
fake the remainder, namely 8. 
You are to take a ninth of 8, 
. result -+}+ 4. You are to take 
10. the remainder of the 8 after (subtracting) 
Il. the $+ 4+ 7k, result Tt. 
12. You are to take 71 4) times, 
15, resuli 32. See, this is us area. 
ld. You unll find v correct. 

This reconstruction has the very great advantage of bringing in as the first datum 
the figure 9 which seemed to oceur so entirely without explanation in line 5. On the 
other hand it has one grave disadvantage, since it requires ua to suppose that the 
Egyptian here gave two measurements, diameter and radius, of a semicircle, when one 
would have sufficed. For my own part I am not prepared to dismiss this possibility out 
of hand. Eeyptian mathematics was a very concrete and practical science, and a semij- 
circle was a plane figure which might for every-day purposes be regarded aa having, like 
other plane figures, two measurements, length (tp-r) and breadth (rd). Is it unthinkable 
that on the basis of this popular view of the figure there should exist a practical rule 
for finding the area of a semicirele which proceeded not by halving the area of the 
complete circle, but by taking = of 7 Of the diameter (length) and multiplying by the 
radius (breadth)? | 

' Segments of the circle other than the semicircle, and all symmetrical segisenta of the ellipas ineluding 
the semi-ellipae, missy be ruled out beonuse any such figure which hus $2 for ita area and 44 for its breadth 
(measured from the centre of the chord to the centre of the curve) i4, assuming the Egyptian value of a 
in effect a semicircle, In any case none of these except the semi-ellipse satisties the condition of being 


half of some familiar figure (L 6), My rejection of unsymmetrical segments of an ellipse will hardly be 
Hitea tioned. 


ep ee 
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Supposing for a moment that the figure really ts a semicircle! what is the force of 
the words of Il. 5-6: “Take a ninth of 9, since a semicircle is half a [cirele]""? The phrase 
which begins with “since” must explain either the figure 9, or the step as. a whole. Now 
the 9 needs no explanation, being one of the data, and the words must therefore be taken 
as explaining why the procedure of taking a ninth (as a preliminary to taking 3) associated 
with obtaining the srea of the circle ia here adopted. 

It will not have escaped the reader that I have here given serious consideration 
to a solution which involves the very same absurdity for which I rejected Struve's 
hemisphere, namely the existence of a superfluous datum, If two data may be admitted 
in the ease of the semicircle they may also be admitted in the case of the sphere, and 
Struve's solution might still be correct, even in view of my emended text. 

A little consideration will show that this is not the case. To get the result 32 for 
the curved surface of the hemisphere Struve is bound to take 44 as the diameter, not 
the radins. Now we have in reality two data, a tp-r or mouth and ard. No one will 
dispute Struve's decision that the mouth of a hemisphere can be nothing but the diameter, 
and, if that is so, the td, which, be it remembered, is 44, can hardly be anything but 
the “height” or “depth" measured vertically from the centre of the sphere downwards 
to the point of contact with the ground (supposing it to lie in the position indicated by 
the sign <>), But this depth is of course a radius of the sphere, and its diameter, the 
lost datum, would in this case be not 44 but 9, and the answer would be hopelessly 
wrong. It was probably this very fact, namely that the diameter needed was 44, that 
led Struve to play havoc with Egyptian grammar in order to connect the figure 4), with 
the dimension tp-r, Thus even if we could admit that a hemisphere might have been deter- 
mined by two data, this hypothesis could not here be reconciled with the one dimension 
which we have, namely the rd of 44. 

Let us now take the second possibility, namely that the nb¢is a figure in three 
dimensions, What solid figures could it represent? The Egyptian draughtsman was un- 
acquainted with perspective in the modern sense, and when faced with a solid object 
drew either a single “characteristic ’ view of it or a crude combination of two*. Con- 
fronted with a hemispherical basket the Egyptian would draw it as seen from the side 
on a level with his eyes, i.e, a4 a semicirele. And there is one other figure which he 
might have drawn in precizely the same way, and that is the half-cylinder, i.¢., the solid 
made by cutting a cylinder in two by a plane which contains its axis, If we Tegard 
such a figure as lying on its curved surface he would choose its semicircular end as the 
most “characteristic” view; or, if we regard it as having stood upright, he would choose 
its ground-plan, again a semicircle, just as in the illustration of Pap. Kahun Pl. viti he 
represents a cylindrical granary by a circle. 

If our problem is to determine the area of the curved surface of a half-cylinder we 
at once understand the occurrence of two measurements; if the tp-r is identified with the 
diameter, i., the mouth of the characteristic semicircle, the rd of 4) will be the height* 
of the cylinder, and, the area being 32, a simple calculation shows us that, taking the 

1 T can suggest oo reading for the word in | 6 which on this hypothesis ought to mean “ circle,” 

2 See Schiifer, Von dgypieocher Aunal (1990), &0 i. 

2 fd ia determined by Struve with 5 bout Vi is ulao possible, Whether fa written with this deter- 
minative could be conmected with the known word a ‘Which, according to W6. d. «ey, Spr., 1, 230, is 
used of “the strip of desert land bordering on the cultivation," it is impossible to ay, Nor ia it worth 
while to speculate as to whether this word could suitably be applied to the two long straight edges of half 
4 hollow cylinder lying on ite curved face. 
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value of 7 as %),°, the (p-r must also have been 44. We should then have to restore in 
line 2 the words (nt 44), and the fact that the two dimensions given were the same would 
very satisfactorily account for the omission of one of them by a stupid scribe who thought 
that the double occurrence of 4) was a mistake and tried to put it right. 

And here I cannot refrain from making, with great diffidence, a suggestion as to the 
reading of the damaged word in line 6. A semi-eylinder is half of a cylinder, and 
cylindrical were the wooden measures used for corn. If we look at the damaged word, 
we see that the remnant of its determinative fits nothing better! than sv, and, with 
an || at the beginning, it is tempting to fill in \" 20. I have already said that the lower 
sign of the central group looks like = not — and that the upper can hardly be —~. 
Whether the flat type of o used often in this papyrus—and indeed in this very line—is 
poasible the original alone can decide. The long tail of «7 would admirably account for 
the wide space after". It is true that this word ¢pt is known as a measure of content 
only from the Kighteenth Dynasty onward (Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 67), but, as weights and 
measures almost invariably take their names from containers or objects which have 
tended to assume a fixed shape or size, there is every reason to suppose that a cylindrical 
container called épt existed in Egypt long before the name came to be applied to a definite 
measure. I do not, however, press this point because it is impossible from the photograph 
alone to decide whether the reading {pt is possible. 

The problem would now have to be translated as follows: 


Ezample of working out a semi-cylinder. 
If they say to you, A semi-cylinder (of 41) in diameter 
by 44 in height; pray 

let me know ws area. You are to 

take a ninth of 9, since a semi-cylinder 

is half of a [cylinder]; result 1. 

Take the remainder, namely 8. 

You are to take a ninth af 8; 

9. result $+}+4 0. You are to take 

10. the remainder of the 8 after (subtraction of) 
11. the +4 + pay result 71. 

12. You are to take TL 44 times; 

13. reault 32. See, this ts its area, 

14. You will find it correct, 


We have still to explain the words “Take one ninth of 9, because a half-cylinder is 
half of a cylinder.” The implication must be that if the curved surface of whole 
cylinder had to be determined the ninth (which is clearly a constant) would have been 
taken not of 9 but of 18, Now our datum for the diameter was of course not 18 but 4}, 
so thet the method prescribed for the surface of a whole cylinder must have begun “Take 
4 ninth of 4 times the diameter.” Here the scribe adds the explanatory sentence to 
make it clear why he operates not on 4 times the diameter, #.¢,, on 18, but on twice the 
diameter, namely 9. The only difficulty about this interpretation is that the working 
ought to have begun with the multiplication of 4} by 2 to get the 9%. 


! Note that the older photograph published by Struve as Fig: 13 on p. 164 of his book, while it rules 
out several other possibilities, leaves the reading AD for the damaged determinative quite irreproachable, 
* Note, however, that the same difficulty besets Struve's solution. Sec p 101, n, 3, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv1. 14 





So ote 6 be 
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Between the rival claims which I have here established for the semicircle and the half- 
cylinder Iam not prepared to decide, Both have advantages and disadvantages. The 
semicircle accounts for the mysterious 9 in line 5, but aske us to believe that a semicircle 
could, if only in a rule-of-thumb, be determined by two measurements when one is 
enough. The half-eylinder not only gives a reason for the existence of two measurements 
but also explains the dropping of one of them; but that the word written —) is etymo- 
logically as likely to be a half-cylinder as a semicircle [ am rather inclined to doubt. Our 
data are in fact insufficient, and the reasons which might incline us to the one solution 
or to the other are psychological rather than rational. 

I do not know how many mathematicians I shall convince that this problem deals 
aot with a hemisphere but with a semicircle or semi-cylinder. I am, however, persuaded 
that no philologist will doubt my restoration of the data of the problem', whatever 
difficulties they entail, and I am content to have insisted on a fundamental principle 
in the interpretation of all mathematical papyri. Our knowledge of Middle Egyptian 
trammar, syntax and palacography is now, tf far from complete, very considerable, 
and if we cannot always tell what an Egyptian sentence means we can often say what 
it does nof mean. The first step in dealing with any problem is to satiefy ourselves, 
if possible, that our translation of the Egyptian words is beyond criticiam. Not until 
thia is done should our view of what may be mathematically probable be allowed to 


infiience us". 


' Grammar cannot, of couraa, determine the actual numeral to be restored, though it can establish the 
fact that « nutveral has been Jost. 

' Eisenlohr, attenspting to interpret the Rhind Papyrus in 1877, when the etudy of Egyptian grammar 
wis still in ite infancy, waa justified in using the opposite process, that of guessing, from the figures, what 
the problem mitst be and then trying to forve the required meaning out of the Egyptian words. 
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THE TOMB OF QUEEN INHAPI 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITOR! 


x Dar kt-Bauni, 
KUBNAR. 
Feiruary 13, 1991. 


You are quite right in the footnote on page 35 of The Great Tomb Robberies 
of the Twentieth Dynasty when you correct me on the matter of the Great Place and the 
tombs of Inhapi and of Amenhotpe, There is no doubt about my having been wrong— 
even more so than you seem to have realized—but once the error is corrected we can 
add a small point to our knowledge of the Necropolis. 

Our question is in the interpretation of the dockets on the coffins of Ramesses I, 
Seti I and Ramesses IT (Maspero, Momies royales, pp. 551, 557, 558, and Daressy, Cercueils 
dex cachettes royales, 61018-20). In them it is recounted how on the 17th Day of the 4th 
Month of the Second Season in the 16th Year of King Siamen the bodies of the three kings 


were transferred to Dh Bs, o¥y,\\ SC In-Hepi | endo e568 | ‘Lmn-Mtp (Ra 
Breasted (Ancient Records, rv, §§ 665-667) translates this phrase “the tomb of Inhapi 
which is in the ‘Great Place’ wherein King Amenhotpe rests,’ I took Breasted’s trans- 
lation and interpreted it, as I believe he did, to mean that the tomb of Inbapi was in a 
part of the Necropolis called ‘The Great Place,’ which “Great Place” also contained the 
tomb of Amenhotpe. However, to you the passage surely means that the body of 
Amenhotpe lay in the tomb of Inhapi, not that his tomb lay in the “Great Place,” 
although you agree with Breasted and with me that the Great Place waa “the place in 
which was the tomb of Queen Inhapi.” 

But have any of the three of us the right to introduce that first im into the phrase? 
As Hayes has just remarked to me, in all the three practically identical dockets the 
acTibe never once wrote p? iri n ‘Indep nti m, etc., and now that I come to think of rk, 
Ido not believe he intended to. In fact, I think that he is saying that they were bring- 
ing the mummies “to the tomb of Inhapi which is ‘the great place’ which Amenhotpe 
rests in and that the scribe was using “great place” as a name for a royal tomb—a 
current practice, as you show in the Tomb Robberies, p. 9, All of us were Wrong in 
thinking that the term meant a part of the Necropolis. You were right in stating that 
Amenhotpe’s body was in Inhapi’s tomb, 

This last point we may take as certain, but before we go any further we must revise 
Breasted’s interpretation of other dockets on the same coffins (Records, rv, §§ 690-692). 





! [The letter here published is a reply to ane of mine to Mr. Winlock in which I raised the question 
of the identification of the tomb found in 1914 by Lord Carnarvon and Dr, Carter on the Dirdé Abu'l-Nagit 
with the Eternal Horizon of Amenophis | referred to and shortly deseribed in the Abbott Papyrus. 
Ar, Winleck’s letter is not a direct answer to mv question, but contains matter of auch interest and value 
that renders af the fowl will doubtless Les glad to lave aceess to TH. Enrron.] 
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These state that in some 10th Year the mummies of Seti I and Ramesses I were put into 
the tomb of Amenhotpe I. The dockets this time do not name the king whose year is 
given, but Breasted assumes him to have been Pesibkhenno II, the successor of Siamen, 
and then concludes that this move in the 10th Year of Pesibkhenno II was the Jast to 
which the mummies of Seti I and Rameses I] were subjected. Hence follows his state- 
ment that the Royal Cache in which the mummies were found in modern times was the 
tomb of Amenhotpe I, 

Of course, if you agree with Carter that the tomb which he found on top of the 
Dira’ Abu'l-Naga was that of Amenhotpe I (Journal, m, 147), then this is impossible. 
If you believe that the Abbott Papyrus contains an itinerary, as I tried to demonstrate 
(Journal, x, 223, Pl. xiii), it is highly improbable. I cannot conceive how the investiga- 
tors could have started at the Dér el-Bahri Cache, have walked from there three to four 
kilometres to their next tomb, and then have come all the way back to their starting- 
point, Surely if the Cache were Amenhotpe’s tomb, they would have investigated 
Mentuhotpe’s next (instead of last), and the itinerary would have been reversed, Again, 
the description of the Amenhotpe tomb in the Abbott Papyrus, difficult as it ia anyway, 
is utterly unintelligible if applied to the Cache. However, in addition to these difficulties 
there isa greater one right in the dockets themselves, We have seen that before the 
Year 16 of Siamen, Amenhotpe’s body was in the tomb of Inhapi. The Breasted theory 
would have it that at some subsequent time—presumably not later than the Year 10 of 
Pesibkhenno II—his body was back in his own tomb, for there he was found in modern 
times, This moving back and forth strikes me as improbable—doesn't it strike you 
so too? 

The trouble lies with that nameless Year 10, Unfortunately, not only is the king's 
name lacking, but even from the placing of the dockets on the coffins you cannot fix the 
date with absolute certainty in relation to the dates of the other dockets, Breasted 
seems to have come to his conclusion about it thus: Nesikhonsu, wife of the High 
Priest Paynudjem II, died in a 5th Year and was buried in the Cache by certain officials 
whose chief likewise transferred Seti I and Ramesses [I] in a 10th Year. Paynudjem IT 
died in the 16th Year of Siamen. Breasted (Records, tv, § 689) assumes that Nesikhonsu 
survived him and must have died in the Sth Year of Siamen’s successor, Pesibkhenno I, 
and therefore that it was in the 10th Year of the same reign that the same officials 
moved the muminies of Seti and Ramesses to the tomb of Amenhotpe. However, Maspero 
(Momies royales, pp, 710-712) makes out a very good case to prove that Nesikhonsu died 
before her husband, basing his arguments on documents outside the royal mimmy 
series, Maspero had a really remarkable fair, and in this case, as in so many othera, he 
was right. Her bandages corroborate him. Nesikhonsu was wrapped in linen made by 
her husband, the High Priest Paynudjem II, in the Year 3 (Momies royales, p- 579), 
and this can only be the Year 3 of Siamen. If ahe died in the Year 5 of Siamen, nothing 
is more natural than that such linen should have been used for her, Had she died sixteen 
or more years later in Pesibkhenno’s reign, we should hardly expect to find her bandaged 
in linen woven in Siamen’s 3rd Year—at least eighteen years earlier. And then finally, 
the leather braces on her mummy bore the name of her husband (ibid.)—surely evidence 
that her husband buried her. 

I feel absolutely confident that Nesikhonsu died in the*Year 5 of Siamen. If you 
agree, you will see that a perfectly consistent situation among the officials resulta. 
Nesikhonsu was buried by the Divine Father of Amin, and Overseer of the White House, 
Djekhonseffankh, accompanied by three other officials. In the Year 10—surely of Siamen 
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still—the same Djekhonsefrankh, accompanied by the Divine Father of Amin, Wennofer, 
and another, moved the royal mummies into the tomb of Amenhotpe I. In the Year 16 
—this time certainly of Siamen—Djekhonseffankh, Wennofer and four others buried the 
High Priest Paynudjem LI. One of the officials on this last occasion was the Divine 
Father of Amiin, the Scribe of the Vizier and Inspector, Nesupekshuti, and he waa 
probably one of the party which had transferred the mummies of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
kings to the tomb of Inhapi three days before. This is a much more consistent succes- 
sion of officials than you will get if you follow the Breasted theory. 

I may seem to have wandered rather far afield, but really I still have the tomb of 
Inhapi m mind, only I had to get rid of that troublesome Year 10 of Pesibkhenno II 
and of the idea that the mummies of Seti and Ramesses were moved again after they 
were once put into Inhapi’s tomb. With that out of the way, we have a very simple 
and straightforward tale, 

In the Year 10 of Siamen, the mummies of Seti and Ramesses were moved to the 
tomb of Amenhotpe I. Doubtless his mummy was thera at the time. In the Year 16 
of Siamen they were moved to the tomb of Inhapi, to which Amenhotpe’s mummy had 
already been transferred. There is no record of their ever having been moved again, and 
Lam sure they were not. Inhapi's tomb was the Cache. The High Priest Paynudjem 0 
had chosen it for the burial place of his wife. (A few years before, a daughter of King 
Paynudjem had been buried in the tomb of Meryet-Amiin in just the same way—Metrop. 
Mus. of Arts Bulletin, 1929, Nov., Section tt, p. 23; 1930, Dee., Section a, p. 19.) Eleven 
years later the High Priest himself was dead, and Inhapi's tomb was being opened up 
for his burial. In the Year 16, on the 17th Day of the 4th Month of the Second Season, 
the mummies of the great Pharaohs of the Nineteenth Dynasty were carried into it, and 
three days later the High Priest himself was laid beside them. If only we had a decent 
record of how everything lay in that tomb, we could work out the whole tale. 

Admit that the tomb was Inhapi's originally, and you will find that in location it 
works in extraordinarily well with the few Eighteenth Dynasty queens’ and princesses’ 
tombs so far discovered: 

(1) Starting at the north, behind the side wall of the Hatshepsut Temple at Dér 
él-Bahri we have the tomb of Meryet-Amin (M.M. 4. Bulletin, 1929, Nov., Section 1, 
pp. 14 #f.). 

(2) In the next hidden bay of the cliff, just 300 metres to the south-west, comes 
this tomb of Inhapi. Lansing dug around there in January, 1920, and found a few scraps 
of an early Eighteenth Dynasty coffin, which may have come from it. 

(3) Stall to the south-west, and 450 metres distant, was the tomb of Ahmose 
Tumerisi (M.M.A. Bulletin, 1926, March, Section m1, p. 8). Around about it, on the site 
of the unfinished Srankhkarér Temple and in tho cliffs above, there wasa small early 
Eighteenth Dynasty cemetery. 

(4) High up in the cliff at the head of the next small valley, 150 metres away, 
there is a tomb like Hatshepsut’s early tomb (No. 6 below), called by the Arabs 
El-Bah el-Mo‘allak. Tt is surely an Eighteenth Dynasty queen’s tomb, 7 

(5) Roughly a kilometre further on, in the Valley of the Queens, was found 
Ahmose, the daughter of Sekenenrér (Schiaparelli, Esplorazione della Valle delle Regine, 
p. 13). 

(6) Queen Hatshepsut’s first tomb is hidden high up in the cliff near the head of 
& Valley which drains the southern slope of the mountain, a Idlometre and a half 
north-by-west from the Valley of the Queens (Carter, Journal, rv, 114). 
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(7) Neferurée appears to have been buried about 1000 metres to the west (Carter, 
Journal, rv, LOS), 

(8) Still further north-west was the tomb discovered by the natives in 1916 (ibid.), 

(9) To the south and west of the mountain there is a croup of tombs of women 
of the harims of Tuthmosis IV and Amenhotpe IIT (Legrain, Ann. Serv., 1903, p. 138, 
and 1904, p. 139; Carter, Journal, rv, 121-112). 

Obviously, the prerequisite for the queen's tomb in the Eighteenth Dynasty was a 
hidden site, preferably a mountain gorge. Inhapi’s tomb was in just such a gorge, and 
although it is nearer the centre of the Necropolis than those chosen for most of the 
similar tombs known to us, this gorge was always a deserted one. Except for an unfinished 
pit, there is not another tomb in it, Incidentally, if my identification is right, perhaps 
we ought to go back again to the docket and read: “the crag of Inhapi which is ‘the 
great place’ which Amenhotpe rests in.” With a cliff rising 70 metres almost sheer above 
the tomb mouth, and the terrace above the cliff rising still a further 50 metres, perhaps 
4\3,|= should be translated “the high rock"—which it would appear to mean, 
literally. 

I must admit that I am as surprised as anyone can be at having written this letter. 
Up te a couple of days ago IT was completely convinced that Inhapi's tomb was on top 
of the Dira* Abu'l-Naga, in “The Great Place” near the tomb of Amenhotpe I. Since 
reading your note in the Tomb Robberies and following out its implications, I, at least, 
am entirely convinced that Inhapi's tomb is the Royal Cache of Dér el-Bahri. 


Most sincerely yours, 


H. BE. WINLOCE, 





Plate XIV. 





H. R. Hall. 
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The death of Dr. Hall on 15 October 1930, sudden and wholly unexpected, cut 
short in its prime a life so vigorous, with interests so many, that in a notice as brief 
as the present some of its varied aspects must inevitably receive less than the 
justice they deserve. His activities covered so wide a field that few of his con- 
temporaries—and of those few I cannot claim to be one1—were competent to follow them 
all with expert judgement: and his sturdy frame seemed to have so firm a hold of life 
that his friends had not begun to look back on his career or form a considered estimate 
of its achievement. Nevertheless, it is fitting that in the Journal of a Society to which 
his services were great his death should not pass unrecorded: and if it is too soon to 
write in detail of his work, some tribute may at least be paid to a personality which 
endeared its owner to friends in every continent. 

Harry Reginald Holland Hall was born in 1873 of o stock from which some of his 
tastes were inherited. His grandfather, Harry Hall of Newmarket, was a popular painter 
of sporting subjects in the first thirty years of the Victorian age, and his father, 
Sydney Pnor Hall, who also worked in oils, was a draughtsman familiar to many 
generations of Oxford men as the author of the cartoons which formerly hung on the 
walls of the Union Society's smoking-room, and to a wider public through his sketches for 
The Graphic—a paper which he first served in France during the Franco-Prussian Wat 
and which later made use of him as its representative on the travels of royal personages 
in Canada, India and elaewhere. Though he had no pretensions as a creative artist, 
H, RK. Hall is said even in boyhood to have shown signs of that eritical appreciation 
which grew keener in the course of years. The discrimination of his judgement was not 
least among the debts he owed his father; but from him too he learnt something more— 
a manly devotion to high ideals which filled him with resentment at every kind of sham, 
as he was wont to show in his outspoken virulence against some of the recent vagaries 
im art. But art was not his only interest. At the age of ten he started a museum of 
curiosities, and at sixteen he had written a history of Ancient Persia—a work whose 
completion was followed at once by the plans for a more ambitious effort to bear the 
high-sounding title “A History of Egypt from Menes to Caesarion.” Even before he left 
echool, Hall was marked out from his fellows as one who could talk with some approach 
to knowledge on a surprising variety of subjects. Besides art and architecture, and 
history, ancient and modern alike, thanks to voracious reading, keen observation and a 
retentive memory, he had a notable fund of information on international politics, armies 
and navies of every age, railways, languages, comparative religion and even theosophy. 
In fact, says Mr. Gordon of his youth, “interest in life was the keynote of his character": 
and the child was emphatically the father of the man, 


' For indispensable help in writing this brief appreciation I am indebted to the generosity of several 
friends—Mr, Norman Baynes, Mr. 8. Burdett-Coutts, Sir Arthur Evana, Mr. E. J. Foredvyke, Mr. &. KR, K. 
Glanville, Mr, F. G. Gorion, Mr. C. 0. Skilbeck and Mr, D, Skilbeck—to all of whom my warmest thanks 
are dun, 
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Hall entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 1586—a podgy, untidy boy whose positive, 
though by no means arrogant, opinions on the most diverse matters soon gave promise 
of distinction to come. With so many distractions to occupy his mind, he did not excel 
in the narrow curriculum of Greek and Latin. Much of his spare time was spent in *s 
British Museum, and “following Hall down the banks of the Nile” was a pedagogue’ 
description of ways which in prospective candidates for classical emoluments meant poing 
to perdition. Nevertheless, he was elected to a scholarship in history af St. John's 
College, Oxford, and in the more spacious atmosphere of a University he found himself 
at once. Under the inspiring guidance of his friend and tutor, W. G. Pogson-Smith, he 
threw himself with gusto into the historical side of Greats, and with the encouragement 
of Professor Sayce and Sir Arthur Evans laid the foundations of his knowledge of Aegean 
archaeology. Egypt now had a rival: but Egyptological pursuits were far from being 
abandoned—as may still be seen from the rude hieroglyphs, burnt with a poker, which 
preserve his name on the fireplace of the rooms he occupied as an undergraduate!—and 
with the help of Professor Griffith he offered the elements of Egyptian history and 
language as a special subject in his Final Examination. For his University and his 
College he always had a strong affection. Loyalty was one of his outstanding qualities, 
but to Oxford tt was given in special measure; and in later life, when far greater dis- 
tinctions were already his, no tribute to his attainments seemed to give him more 
genuine pleasure than his election to an Honorary Fellowship at St. John's. 

With an ingrained enthusiasm for the records of the past and an Egyptological 
equipment commendable in a youth of twenty-two, Hall was a strong competitor for a 
vacancy in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
He was appointed an Assistant in 1896, became Deputy Keeper in 1919, and finally 
succeeded to the Keepership in 1924 on the retirement of Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. of 
his earlier work at Bloomsbury little need be said: its tangible resulta are to be seen in 
a long series of catalogues—(Coptic and Greek Texts of the Christian Period (1905), Searahs 
in the British Museum, 1 (1913), and volumes u—vi of Hieroglyphic Texts (1912-1925), 
which were followed in 1927 by the definitive publication, produced with the collabora- 
tion of C. L. Woolley, C. J. Gadd and Sir Arthur Keith, of the finds at Al-‘Ubaid. 
When, “however, he became Keeper, his activities had more obvious results. It was 
inevitable that so strong a personality should leave its mark on the collections. His 
grasp of culture as a whole, his sense of continuous development in form and technique, 
his keen appreciation of the beautiful and his sympathy with the interests of the ordinary 
man combined to suggest new selections and new arrangements, the effectiveness of 
which was increased by his skill in the art of window-dressing. To make the most of the 
material in his charge was a duty which Hall took seriously. Not only was he generously 
considerate in his treatment of learned visitors to the Department, but by ready accessi- 
bility to the Press he essayed to lend his help in sustaining the interest of the general 
public in the progress of near-eastern archaeology. 

His catholic knowledge of the material was mainly due to persistent reading and an 
intimate familiarity with museums. Of work in the field his experience was small, It is 
true that he was with Naville at Dér el-Bahri—where his visit during the final season, 
when special leave was no longer forthcoming, was taken out of his ordinary holiday— 
and later at Abydos: but, though his discovery of Al-‘Ubaid will be remembered, 
excavation was a task in which his rapid methods and impatience of delay scarcely 
qualified him to exeel. Yet his value was probably increased by his freedom from the 
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trammels which constrain the field-archaeologist to concentrate on the problems of his 
particular site. His business was rather to place finds in their proper setting—to work 
new links into the chain of evidence for the history of the ancient world, And the 
ancient world for Hall was an area of wide extent. 

In the days when he was an undergraduate he was already in love with Hellas. At 
that time the discovery waa new that classical Greece had not sprung mature out of a 
world of barbarism: Schuchhardt’s Schliemann had been published just before he went 
to Oxford, and he lived through the whole exciting period in which the beginnings of the 
story were pushed back from the mainland to Crete. For Hall the Hellenist this was 
interest enough, but the vital connexions of Minoan culture with Egypt moved him as an 
Egyptologist as well. In 1901, almost simultaneously with the appearance of Sir Arthur 
Evans's first report on the palace at Knossos, he published his earliest book—The Oldest 
Civilization of Greece. In it he attempted, without reproducing all the material to be 
found in the works of Schliemann and Teountas, to give as critical an account of Greek 
origins as the available evidence allowed. At such a moment, when the resulta reached 
by Evans and Halbherr were about to be revealed in something like their full signifi- 
cance, a still-born reconstruction would hnve been a venial failure. Nevertheless, though 
Hall's accustomed sanity forbade him to go beyond the established facts, the book was 
one of Value. It approached the problems of prehistoric Greece from the solid ground 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia. and on such matters as the relation of the newly-discovered 
Cup-bearer fresco to the paintings at Thebes in the tombs of Rekhmirér and Men- 
kheperrérsenb its pronouncements were such as to need little emendation. Even on the 
central issue he went so far as to write “it is very possible...that Crete and the neigh- 
bouring islands were the cradle of Mycenaean art” (p. 183). But the outstanding feature 
of the book is perhaps to be found rather in the development of a theme to which Hall 
constantly returned in later years—the cultural continuity, obscured, it ia true, by the 
advent of new elements and fresh traditions, between the Aegean civilization of the 
Bronze Age and that of classical Greece. To the task of building up the background 
against which Hellas must be set he addressed himself again in his best-known book—T'he 
Anctent History of the Near East, a comprehensive survey of the rise of culture in the 
Land of the Two Rivers, Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor and the Aegean down to the 
Battle of Salamis. This work, familiar to a far wider public than the students in 
the school of Literae Humaniores for whom it was originally written, was published in 
1913 and reached its seventh edition in 1927. To keep it au courant with the advance 
of knowledge, so far aa the exigencies of stereotype allowed, was one of its author's 
hobbies, and with the help of its copious addenda it may fairly be said still to hold the 
particular field which it was designed to occupy. 

From such general themes Hall was diverted shortly before the War to the more 
local problems of the Aegean. In response to a publisher's invitation he wrote Aegean 
Archaeology—a concise and freely-illustrated handbook wherein accurate information is 
enlivened by familiarity with the excavated sites of Crete and its surroundings. This 
led in turn to his delivery of the Rhind Lectures at Edinburgh in 1923, lectures which 
finally saw the light five years later in a volume called The Civilization of Greece in the 
Bronze Age. The book achieves its aim, despite an effort at completeness which resulted 
in a somewhat difficult text, documented with a miscellaneous assortment of photographs. 
As usual, Hall had much to say on the connexion of Crete with neighbouring cultures 
to the South and East, and his criticiam of some recent speculations shows all his 
characteristic width of knowledge and soundness of judgement. If he was content with 
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a more cursory treatment of developments on the Greek mainland, the reasons were 
perhaps that, to one who approached from Egypt, this was the remoter side of Greece 
and that, in later years, a new interest distracted him from the details of the latest work 
on the soil of Greece itseli—details which he could justly regard as of little relevance 
to his proper studies. 

As in youth he had seen the recovery of Minoan civilization, so In middle age he 
lived through the years in which the extent and antiquity of the Sumerian culture were 
revealed, Before the War, in his dealings with Asiatic maternal, Hall had been able to 
consult his friend and colleague L. W. King; but with King’s death and his own visit to 
‘Traq in 1918-19 much of his attention came inevitably to be concentrated on the results 
of excavation in Babylonia. The work at Al-‘Ubaid, Ur and elsewhere opened a new 
chapter in archaeology. Ita subject was one which fell within Hall's official province, 
and to its problems he addressed himself with an energy which grew greater when his 
early conjectures about Sumerian affinities seemed to find confirmation in the discoveries 
at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. On it he lectured many times during the last ten years; 
and, though in this region he was handicapped by inability to read any of the languages 
written in cuneiform, he came to speak on the early history of Babylonia with an authority 
approaching that which he possessed on Egypt and the Aegean. Of his activities in this 
new field his contributions to the official publication of Al-Ubaid are a monument, and 
his characteristic enthusiasm for the study is revealed in the tracy narrative of his campaign 
in ‘Iraq which appeared a few days after his death—A Season's Work at Ur, 

Besides his books, Hall produced a large number of papera for learned periodicals, 
among which this Journal came to have a foremost claim, On al! his writings the mark 
of his personality was plain. A wide humanity never allowed him to forget that in 
material remains we have, not only matter for technical discussion, but objects which 
are often of high aesthetic value and always records of human experience. Because he 
treated the products of excavation primarily as clues to the culture of their makers, Hall 
was essentially an historian. It is true that his business was mainly with periods for 
which archaeological evidence bulks larger than the written word, but here and every- 
where, because his interest was concentrated on the life and fortunes of men and peoples, 
his work always bore the mark of a mind whose final aim was the study of human history, 
In that respect, however, he was by no means unique. But he had other qualities which 
gained him @ position wherein it is not easy to think of his successor. The width of his 
knowledge, which covered the Aezean, Egypt and ‘Iraq, as well as Syria and Asia Minor, 
gave him exceptional opportunities to correlate results from neighbouring fields and to 
attack the more local problems of the border lands. When fresh traces of Egyptian 
connexions turned up in Crete or Minoan faience appeared at ASéur, he had material 
after his heart. It was typical of his peculiar gifts that, besides the relations between 
Crete and Egypt, he made the Philistines and the Peoples of the Sea subjecta specially 
his own, and that he gave much time and thought to the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt—a subject whereon he essayed to revive Josephua's view that the Exodus is a 
Hebrew version of an incident in the expulsion of the Hyksos. As Sir Arthur Evans has 
said, in the archaeology of the Nearer Hast he was a great linison-officer; and this is 
perhaps the capacity in which, among echolars, he will be most sorely missed. 

The writing of books and articles largely occupied his leisure; yet he found time as 
well for activities outside his study in places where his presence will be missed as acutely 
as by his colleagues in the Museum. Besides bemg a Vice-President of the Society of 
Antiquaries and sitting on the Councils of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Society 
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for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, he gave his help with especial generosity to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, of which he became chairman in 1922, and to our own 
Society. From 1912 till his death he was a member of the Committee, where his wide 
knowledge both of people and of things, his sound common-sense and frank sincerity 
of conviction won for his opinions an outstanding respect. For some years, too, he acted 
as Honorary Secretary and as Editor of this Journal; but these offices he was compelled 
to resign when, for the only occasion in hia career, his life was diverted for a while by 
the War into less shaded paths than those of scholarship. Soldiering seems early to have 
appealed to a character wherein love of country was strong, and in which there was also 
a certain tendency to the dramatic, Though anything like militarism was far from his 
nature, in his undergraduate days he had belonged to the Oxford University Volunteers, 
and when he settled in London he had joined the H.A.C. During the Great War he was 
employed on duties which gave scope to his sound knowledge of German and his intimate 
acquaintance with Dutch. At first, in the Military Section of the Press Bureau, he was 
concerned with the evidence for casualties on the other side, and later, after he had been 
transferred to the Intelligence, among other occupations it became his special business 
to collect information about air-raids on England. Finally, towards the end of 1918, 
when ill-health made it impossible for L, W. King to go so far afield, he was sent to 
‘Iraq with instructions to continue the work, begun by Dr. Campbell Thompson, of pre- 
serving antiquities from unnecessary damage and of taking such opportunities of fresh 
excavation as occurred. The five months which Hall spent in southern Babylonia 
were a happy memory; with what zest he roughed it at the head of his cosmopolitan 
erew round Ur, Al-"Ubaid and Shahrain may be divined from the pages of 4 Season's 
Work at Ur. 

It was characteristic of Hall to throw himself, at the age of forty-five, into the 
adventure of prospecting among the mounds of Babylonia with the unaffected enthusiasm 
of youth. As the contemporaries of his boyhood had been able to foresee the man, 80 
those who knew him in later years could not fail to discern the boy still young beneath 
the surface of the savant. The charm which won so many friends sprang from this 
unspoiled youthfulness of spirit, Whatever his surroundings, wherever the conversation 
turned, Hall was never bored. Whether it was a serious discussion among scholars or a 
Twelfth Night celebration to amuse the children of his friends, his whole energy was bent 
to the business of the moment. This infinite capacity for interest was the aft which 
impressed even the most casual acquaintances, The versatility of his mind gave distine- 
tion to his talk; but it was the ingenuous sincerity of his character which gained tho 
confidence of strangers and the devotion of his friends. Growing familiarity only made 
his solid worth more manifest, There can have been few who were thrown into frequent 
contact with him whose feelings did not ripen into those af friendship. To the staff of 
hie department in the Museum, at least in the eyes of an observer from outside, he 
appeared to be something like an elder brother—honoured and respected, indeed, but 
with a warmth not to be commanded by a mere official chief. Doubtless at times the 
defects of his qualities were trying. Impetuous energy made his demands severe, and 
an incorrigible untidiness which is the penalty of speed might invite well-founded 
criticism, But such shortcomings went for nothing in the presence of his invincible 
good-will towards every scholar of the younger generation whose ideals enlisted his 
respect. His loyalty to his juniors was staunch, and his unconcealed joy at their 
eee ees Was a measure of the generosity with which he put help and opportunities in 
their way, | 
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& more cursory treatment of developments on the Greek mainland, the Teasons were 
perhaps that, to one who approached from Egypt, this was the remoter side of Greece 
and that, in later years, a new interest distracted him from the details of the latest work 
on the soil of Greece itsel[—details which he could justly regard as of little relevance 
to his proper studies. 

As in youth he had seen the recovery of Minoan civilization, so in middle age he 
lived through the years in which the extent and antiquity of the Sumerian culture were 
tevealed. Before the War, in his dealings with Asiatic material, Hall had been able to 
consult his friend and colleague L, W. King; but with King’s death and his own visit to 
‘Iraq in 1918-19 much of his attention came inevitably to be concentrated on the results 
of excavation in Babylonia. The work at Al-Ubaid, Ur and elsewhere opened a new 
chapter in archaeology, Its subject was one which fell within Hall's official province, 
and to its problems he addressed himself with an energy which grew greater when his 
early conjectures about Sumerian affinities seemed to find confirmation in the discoveries 
at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. On it he lectured many times during the last ten years; 
and, though in this region he was handicapped by inability to read any of the languages 
written in cuneiform, he came to speak on the early history of Babylonia with an authority 
approaching that which he possessed on Egypt and the Aegean, Of his activities in this 
new field his contributions to the official publication of Al-‘Ubaid are a monument, and 
his characteristic enthusiasm for the study is revealed in the racy narrative of his campaign 
in ‘Iraq which appeared a few days after his death—A Season's Work at Ur. 

Besides his books, Hall produced a large number of papers for learned periodicals, 
among which this Journal came to have a foremost claim. On all his writings the mark 
of his personality was plain, A wide humanity never allowed him to forget that in 
material remains we have, not only matter for technical discussion, but objects which 
are often of high aesthetic value and always records of human experience. Because he 
treated the products of excavation primarily as clues to the culture of their makers, Hall 
was essentially an historian. It is true that his business was mainly with periods for 
which archaeological evidence bulks larger than the written word, but here and every- 
where, because his interest was concentrated on the life and fortunes of men and peoples, 
his work always bore the mark of a mind whose final aim was the study of human history. 
In that respect, however, he was by no means unique. But he had other qualities which 
gained him a position wherein it is not easy to think of his successor. The width of his 
knowledge, which covered the Aegean, Egypt and ‘Iraq, as well as Syria and Asia Minor, 
gave him exceptional opportunities to correlate resulta from neighbouring fields and to 
attack the more local problems of the border lands. When fresh traces of Egyptian 
connexions turned up in Crete or Minoan faience appeared at ASSur, he had material 
after his heart. It was typical of his peculiar gifts that, besides the relationa between 
Crete and Egypt, he made the Philistines and the Peoples of the Sea subjects specially 
his own, and that he gave much time and thought to the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt—a subject whereon he essayed to revive Josephus’s view that the Exodus is a 
Hebrew version of an incident in the expulsion of the Hyksos. As Sir Arthur Evans has 
said, in the archaeology of the Nearer East he was a great Hiaison-officer; and this is 
perhaps the capacity in which, among scholars, he will be most sorely missed, 

The writing of books and articles largely occupied his leisure: yet he found time as 
well for activities outside his study in places Where his presence will be misaed as acutely 
as by his colleagues in the Museum. Besides being a Vice-President of the Society of 
Antiquaries and sitting on the Councils of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Society 
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for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, he gave his help with especial generosity to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, of which he became chairman in 1922, and to our own 
Society. From 1912 till his death he was a member of the Committee, where his wide 
knowledge both of people and of things, his sound common-sense and frank sincerity 
of conviction won for his opinions an outstanding respect. For some years, too, he acted 
as Honorary Secretary and as Editor of this Journal: but these offices he was compelled 
to resign when, for the only occasion in his career, his life was diverted for a while by 
the War into less shaded paths than those of scholarship, Soldiering seems early to have 
appealed to a character wherein love of country was strong, and in which there was also 
a certain tendency to the dramatic. Though anything like militarism was far from his 
nature, in his undergraduate days he had belonged to the Oxford University Volunteers, 
and when he settled in London he had joined the H.A.C, During the Great War he was 
employed on duties which gave scope to his sound knowledge of German and his intimate 
acquaintance with Dutch. At first. in the Military Section of the Press Bureau, he was 
concerned with the evidence for casualties on the other side, and later, after he had been 
transferred to the Intelligence, among other occupations it became his special business 
to collect information about air-raids on England. Finally, towards the end of 1918, 
when ill-health made it impossible for L. W. King to go so far afield, he was sent to 
‘Traq with instructions to continue the work, begun by Dr, Campbell Thompson, of pre- 
serving antiquities from unnecessary damage and of taking such opportunities of fresh 
excavation as occurred, The five months which Hall spent in southern Babylonia 
were a happy memory: with what zest he roughed it at the head of his cosmopolitan 
crew round Ur, Al-Ubaid and Shahrain may be divined from the pages of A Season's 
Work at Ur. 

It was characteristic of Hall to throw himself, at the age of forty-five, into the 
adventure of prospecting among the mounds of Babylonia with the unaffected enthusiasm 
of youth. As the contemporaries of his boyhood had been able to foresee the man, so 
those who knew him in later years could not fail to discern the boy still young beneath 
the surface of the savant. The charm which won so many friends sprang from this 
unspoiled youthfulness of spirit. Whatever his surroundings, wherever the conversation 
turned, Hall was never bored. Whether it was a serious discussion among scholars or a 
Twelfth Night celebration to amuse the children of his friends, his whole energy was bent 
to the business of the moment, This infinite capacity for interest was the gift which 
impressed even the most casual acquaintances. The versatility of his mind gave distine- 
tion to his talk; but it was the ingenuous sincerity of his character which gained the 
confidence of strangers and the devotion of his friends, Growing familiarity only made 
his solid worth more manifest. There can have been few who were thrown into frequent 
contact with him whose feelings did not ripen into those of friendship. To the staff of 
his department in the Museum, at least in the eyes of an observer from outside, he 
appeared to be something like an elder brother—honoured and respected, indeed, but 
with a warmth not to be commanded by a mere official chief. Doubtless at times the 
defects of his qualities were trying. In:petuous energy made his demands severe, and 
an incorrigible untidiness which is the penalty of speed might invite well-founded 
enticism., But such shortcomings went for nothing in the presence of his invincible 
good-will towards every scholar of the younger generation whose ideals enlisted his 
respect, His loyalty to his juniors was staunch, and his unconcealed joy at their 
successes was a measure of the generosity with which he put help and opportunities in 
their way. 
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On formal occasions a natural shyness made Hall appear pompous, and sometimes 
even brusque. Public speaking he abhorred, and even his lectures were marred by the 
effects of nervousness. On the platform or in the chair he was not at ease, and the happiest 
memories of him which remain have a more intimate environment, Hall was a bachelor, 
to speak of whose life at home is no unwarranted intrusion: for his home was the 
company of his mmumerable friends. Whether a few kindred spirits had gathered in a 
private house or scholars were meeting at one of those quiet dinners over which his 
death has cast a cloud, the “zwangloses Beisammensein” was the setting which showed 
him at his best. There his qualities had scope. With his inexhaustible interest and his 
untiring capacity to provide good conversation and enjoy it, in such society he inevitably 
became a central figure. And in that position, always without seeking it, he found 
himself wherever he went. At international gatherings the stiffness and reserye which are 
the marks of such affairs vanished before his honest cordiality. One who was privileged 
to be present at his dinner-parties during the Congress of Orientalists at Oxford in 1928 
will not readily forget the speed and certainty with which his unaffected friendliness 
spread an atmosphere of personal good-will over companies whose members had some- 
times scarcely met. 

To his closer friends his loss is irreparable, Unflagging energy of mind made him a 
companion who never palled, To spend an evening with Hall among his intimates was 
an experience which left men even many years his juniors feeling the younger for contact 
with his infectious joie de vivre. Whatever the subject, he threw himself into it with 
zeal. Wide reading in the many literatures which his peculiar gift for languages made 
accessible and an extensive knowledge of men and places gained on his frequent journeys 
about Europe and the Mediterranean stocked his capacions memory with a fund of curious 
information. And over all of it was cast the freshness of a mind whose humanity could 
make every subject live and whose good nature won the sympathy of every hearer. 
Despite his expansive geniality, Hall’s conversation waa never trivial. He was always 
in earnest: indeed, his outspoken eriticiam when he disapproved might occasionally have 
stirred resentment in circles which did not know it for the honest expression of a character 
still touched by the aptness to prejudice of youth. But, however forthnght he might 
show himself at times, his nature was sensitive, and one which respected susceptibilities. 
The firmness with which he held his opinions was no more than a mark of the intensity 
of his mind. In all the range of his conversation—from the dawn of history to the 
probloms of to-day—what he said he meant, and meant so sincerely that it was always 
worth the saying. The vigour of his personality, the catholicity of his interests and the 
unfailing good humour of his character—those are the qualities whose loss his friends 
lament. They found in him a scholar to admire, but a scholar who had not ceased to 
be a man—a man made lovable by the deep humanity which always was the essence of 
his being. 

HUGH LAST, 
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The work is again divided aa follows: 


§ 1. Literary Texts, H. J. M. Minye, British Museum, 


£2. 
USA. 
§ 3. 


Religion, Magic, Astrology (including texta), A.D. Nock, Harvard University, Cambridge, Masa, 


Publications of non-literary texts. H. L Bev, British Museum, 


34. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography and Chronology. J.G. Mrsn, 20 Bard- 
well Road, Oxford (Ptolemaic and Graeco-Roman Poriods), and N, H. Baysxs, Fitawalters, 
Northwood, Middlesex (Byzantine and Arab Perjoda). 

§ 4. Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History, Numismatics and Metrology. J. G, Mrmxx (Ptole- 
maic and Graeco-Roman), and N. H. Bares (Byzantine and Arab), 

$6, Law. PF. pe Zcnowra, $7 Norham Road, Oxford, 

£7. Palaeography and Diplomatic, Miss M. E. Dicken, 21 Elm Bank Mansions, London, §.W. 12. 


& 8, 


Lesicography and Grammar. R. M°Kewzrm, St. John's College, Oxford, 


49, General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts. H, I. Bent. 


§ 10. Miscellaneous and Personal, H. t, Bens. 


The authors wish jointly to express their gratitude to all those scholars who have sent them off-printa 
of their articles, a kindness which has greatly facilitated the work of compiling this bibliography, 
The following abbreviations have been used in quoting periodicals : 


Awl A.=American Journal of Archaeology, 

Am, Hist. Reve American Historical Review, 

Am. Journ, Pail. = American Journal of Philology, 

Ane. Eoypt= Ancient Egypt. 

Ann, Sere,-Annales du Service des Antiguités de 
PEigypte. 

Arch, f. Rel. Archiv fir Religionsnissenschaft, 

Archiv=Archiv fiir Pupyrusforechung, 

Arch. dt. uw. Wo Archie fir Reolta- und Wirtechafte- 
philosophie, 

AZ. =Zeitachrift fiir dayyptische Spracke wad Alper. 
tumalunce, 

&.C.H,= Bulletin de correspmdance helldnique, 

Boll, fil, class, = Bollettina di filologia classion, 

Gall, bill. et péd.= Bulletin bibliographique et pé- 
dagogipie du Musée Belge, 

Bull. Soc, Arch, d'’dAler,= Bulletin de ta Soctéd 
Royale d'Arehdotogie d’ Alexandrie, 

£2. = Bysantinischs Zeitachrift. 

Chron, d Ey. = Chronique d Egypte. 

Ol, Phil, = Classical Philology. 

Cl. Quart.= Classionl Quarterly, 

Cl. fer,= Classical Review, 

Cl. Weekly =Classical Weebly, 

O.-R, Ac. Inscr, et B.-L. =Comptes-Rondus de {' Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

D. Lit.-2.= Deuteche Literaturseitung. 

G.GA.=Géttinglache Gelehrie Anseigen, 

Hist, Z.= Historische Zoitechrife, 

Jahrh, J. Lit.=Jahrbuch far Liturgiewlssenachaft. 

f.f1.38.—Journal af Hellenic Stucies. 


Journal =Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

Joura. Sar.= Journal des Savante, 

f.S.= Journal of Roman Stwates, 

ALV.@. R= Kritiache Vierteljahreaschrift fiir Gesets- 
gebung und Rechtewizaenschest. 

LHL = Law (Querterly Review. 

V.G.G, = Nachrichten der (esellechaft der Wissen- 
schaften mu trottingen. 

O.L.2.=Ovientalistioche Litteratur-Zeitung, 

Piul. Wook. = Piilologische Wockinschrift, 

fieeh. ac. relig. = Recherches de acienoe refigieuse, 

tev, arch, = Herue archéologique, 

fier, belge= Kerug beige ole pAilolagie et d'histoire. 

Ker, fe plat. = Heewe de philologie, 

few, Chiat. cecl. = Herve d'histoire dccldmastigne. 

fev, &. anc. = Revue des dtudes anciennes, 

few. dt. gr. = Herne ees dtudes grecquen, 

ilep, dust, dr.= Revue oe Thistoire du droit franpats 
et dfranger, 

Mov, hist, rol. = Merwe de Uhistoire des religions. 

Rhein, Mus.=Kheinisches Museum fir Philologia, 

Riv, di fil.=ftivista di filologia elassica, 

Sitrungab, = Sitrungaberichte. 

Symh, Osfo,=Symbolae Osloenses, 

Theol, Lit-# = Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

4. f. Airchengesch, = Zeitechrift fir Kirchengeashiohte. 

#. f. Numiam. = Zeitschrift fiir Numiamatil. 

Z. neut, Wiss, = Zeiteckrift fur neutestamentliche Wis- 

4. Sav.= Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung (Roma- 
nistische Abteilung). 
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1, Liremany Texts. 

General, Many new readings, the result of personal inspection of the papyri, are collected by G. Max- 
TEUFFEL, Je apusoulias Graders Aegupti # papyris ostracis lapidibuague callectia, forming no, 12 of Trevews 
de la Societe dea Sciences et dea Letives de Varsorie, 1930, The work is divided into four chapters, viz. : 
Texts from inscriptions; Hymns, aretaloies, ete : Mimica, ete,; Lyrica, ete. Full bibliographies. are 
attuched to exch text, but unfortunately no translation is given, An ineditum is printed at p. 140 
(P. Berol, 13876, recto), a fragment of mime, Sea ala § 2. 

A fresh instalment (the last, fasc. 4, was published in 1914) of the Papyri fandanae has appeared, 
entitled Literarieche Sticke wna Verwanadtes, 1931, edited by Josgr Sraery, Included are: Jf, 1, 94-112 ; 
Ct, 1x, M235; xm, 31-57; Inmbice: Meravdpou yroum already published ; Parthenia?, Elegines ; 
Isccrates, Panegyriens, 15-22; Hyperides, part of Brit. Mus. Lit, Pap. 132; Scrap of Tsaeus!+ Work on 
parts of body, lst cent, a.c,; Grammutical; De Sphaera; Colour and veterinary recipes; Cicerd, Ja Verrens, 
H, 2, the oldest Latin papyrus found in Egypt, beginning of lat cent, See also 5 2. 

Tarts newly published volume of Greeb Ostraca (ase $3) contains two literary pieces from the Flinders 
Petrie collection, to. 408, JL 1, 1-127; no, 405, Gnomsi Monostichoi of Menander, 

Manteerret also writes in Polish on “ Papyrologja jako Nauka Pomoenicsza Historji* in Proeglad 
Misteryemny, viii (1929), 70-90. 

PownL. and Barnen, Vow Chapters (2nd ser,), is reviewed hy J. Gerroxes in Pagt, Woek., 709-14. 

fjac, Bourne reviews in GY. Péil, xxv (1930), 193-201, Cawtanguna'’s E'adisfons polstiva di Omere, 
Tin portant 

A new dition of Hesiod's Theogony by F, Jacony, reviewed in #.HfS., (1930), 368-9, uses the papyrus 
nuiterial, 

The long-awaited publication of the Antinoe papyrus of Thsoeritus has at last taken place; How and 
Jounsox, Teo Theoeritua Papyri, Egypt Exploration Soc., 1930, Tho second papyrus ia PL Oxy, 2064. 
Unfortunately the text fuils us just where we most need it, eg. inthe Aeolica and in the recoversd ending 
tu the Heracliaeus, However, the rewults are extremely Important and are clearly brought out ly Maas in 
(Faomon, VI(1930), 501-4. Reviews alaa by Gow in CY. fiev., trv, 225-30, and Cesst in Aegyptus, xe (131), 
88-91. Also Times faz, Suppl, 1931, 118, 

W. Monee makes restorations of Brit. Mus. Aassorive in Archiv, Tx (1930), 229-3, A further identitica- 
tion is made by Maas in BZ, xxrx, 383, 

Alegiac, Sensational results have followed Lopun's examination of the Jambi papyrua (P. Oxy, 1011) 
under ultra-violet light, published in the Bodleian (Wuarterly Hecord, v1 (1930), 13842, Large tracta: of 
the poem are now made intelligible far the first time. 

In Aegyptus, x, 153-70, F. Agexo examines the Various stigvestions for the reatoration of |. 2 of the Conaes 
Herentees. Lavacntst's translation of Cutullus's poem is reviewed by E. Dnean in Psd. Woehk., 1930, 227-8, 

W. E. J. Kutren restores in Studi ited. edi fil, oless., vit, 127-9, Boverdpos "Aprivdn|s Aopt|rors, while, 
ol} the same tack, KaALinka jn Ansager Wien. AL, 1920, 987 -, proposes “Apowdly ¢yyils weo and [@omoon 
K)ararirov enéric dfijackod). In the same poem Rostagwi would read [irmeie] lofarov Aoxpexde ‘Apawrane 
in ftie. oi fil, vir (1929), 522-3, See also Lawcaanrey pe GUBERNATIO, Cafullo e la Chionus di #., in Studs 
wal, de fd. oles, VO, 113-26. 

W. Monec writes on “ Die Griindung von Messina” jn fteliex, 1m, 324-5. 

G, Corpona on “Callimachus Senex" in Riv. di fil, Lviit (1980), 273-91, deals with the epilogue to the 

ditia und the Epinicia for Berenice and for Soaihinua, 
Tn Cf Quwert., xxrv (1930), 100-12, W. M. Enwanps discnases "The Callimachus Prologue and Apol- 
lonius Rhodina."” He finds the latter's poem referred to in the words [Spier] woke THY poxpyy, while the 
rest of the line, Gurec Gerpoddpos, alludes to the poem Demeter by Philetas, If we read rity instend of 
éacy, a8 VOOLIANG snggeate to me, the likelihood would become a certainty. Kowainps, in the same article, 
also makes important readings in the Brit, Mus. scholia ta the Atte, Review by Hosragst in Air, oi jil., 
vou, 257-8. 

In ffi, at fil, vil (1829), 457-77, E. Braxowe finds echoes of Callimachus in Vergil and Horace— 
Voow sti di poesia effenistion tn Orazin. 

I have not seen Corrota’s Archilecs 4 initazione elleniation? in Stucti ital. di Jel. class., vi, 155-65, 

Lyrie. An important article by Loren in Hermes, ixy (1990), 356-65, subjects to scrutiny the Cortana 
papytus. L, distinguishes three poems, and would assign Corinna herself to the period 360-250 nc. in 
accordance with the orthography of her poems. 
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Lowet’s Afcaews is reviewed by HR. Preveren in Gnomon, v1, 316-21, and by Bowne in Language, 
In fend. fst. Lomé., 1920, 827-38, L. A, Srenta writes on the new Arinas fragmenta. 
Drama, An important review by Koure of Jmwsen’s Menandri Roliguiae appears in Phil, Wooh,, 1930, 


Other reviews are in Hey, de phil., 1v, 409-10, by Cotzant, and in dm, Journ. PAIL, 1990, 83-4, by 
L, A. Posr, 

New scraps of Menander’s Georgos are published by Matxe in the Jowraal, xvi (1930), 187-92, from a 
4th cent. papyrus book, P. Lond. Inv. No. 28234. Voutrano informa me it is-a quite different MS. from 
P.5.L. 100, | 

In few, 4. ane, SZX0 (1929), 314-26, P, Bovancé in “Doux remarques sur L’Runuque™ uaes evidence 
of Menander papyri. 

Fourteen lines of a“Frammento della Commedia Antica” are published by Nomsa and Virenut in 
Hull, Soe, Avch. f Alex, 25 (1930), 1-9. Gatuavorr in Air, di AL, vir (1930), 209-16, would assign it to 
the Middle Comedy, perhaps the Aide yorai of Philisetia, So too Konte in Hermes, uxv, 472-6. 

There is an appendix on “Euripides in the Papyri” in W.N. Bares, Euripides. Reviewed in J.#.S., L, 365. 

MANTEVEFEL, in Hermes, txv, 124-8, interprets 1. 57 of the CAarition mime, P. Oxy. 413, as stage 
directions, and gives new readies in the London mime, Il, 1-8 (Brit, Mus. Inv, No. 1984), Ch also Maw- 
TECFFEE in Fos, xxxit (1929), 40-2, 

A list of stage properties for mimes is edited by Mawxrevrret from Berlin Pap, 13927 in Loa, SEXUM, 
27-48, followed, 33-40, by remarks on the Brit. Mua. Meipafopdrn (Lit, Pan, 52}, 

Vouttaxo re-odits in Gnomon, v1, 113-3, the “now comedy” fragmonts published by ViTe.it last year 
in Steedi ital, 

A dissertation (Lund University) by Uanaw Unsrsa, “Studien zur griechischen Fabel,” is commended 
by A. Havsrara in Phil. Woed,, 1931, 41-4 

The text of Babrive is discussed by O. Tamitscu in Ahein, Mus, Lxx1x (1930), 153-89, who compares 
the Houriant papyrus with the Codex Athous to the advantage of the former, 

In degyptus, x, 255-0, W. A. Ouoraraen sees in P. Grenf. 1. 84 a variation of the Aesopio fable called 
“Ardpodhirag, 

A work on “T] papiro Golenischef," ic, the Vita Acsopi, by F. Pormwrn (Napoli, Cimmaruta, 1930), 
ia reviewed unfavourably by A. Hateata in Phil. Wok, 1931, 65-7. 

A fragment of the Vita Aesopi in Uigur from Central Asia is published by L. RAsowyt Nay in Bys,- 
Nengr. Jahrb, vir (1930), 42-42. 

Kyox reviews F, June's Hippowex Redivima in Gnomon, v1, 321-4. 

History. A. W. Gomme reviews F, Homuun, Helivia: Caterauchwngen sur Verfassung wad Prozese- 
ordawng des athentschen Volksgerichts, inahesonders cum Schlwssteil der ‘A€, ok, dea Ariatotetes; in Cl. Rev., 
ruiv, 64-4, 

In Aten ¢ Roma, x (1029), 145-53, Momicuano writes on P. Oxy, 1265, “La genealogia degli 
Ortagoridi.” 

The 2nd volume of Jacony's Fragmente der yriech, Historier includes P. Oxy, 12, 1613, 2082 and other 
papyri. 

In Cl, Piil,, xxv, 183-4, L. A. Post restores Phlegon (FP. Oxy, 2083), 

A. Rene in Piitologua, rxxvi (1930), 118-22, makes textual suggestions for "A, Mod. 47, 48. 

Mathematics, In Cl Phil, xxv (1030), 373-5, K. Voom. writes on “ Die algebriischen Problome des 
P. Mich, §20." 

Jfiae. In Chron. a’ By., ¥ (10930), 278-35, C. Patacx writes on “Quelques Echantillons papyrologiques 
de Musique greeque,” 

Gratory. The first papyrus of Dio Chrysctom ia published by Mise in Journal, xv1 (1930), 187-02, 
from a 4th ()}) cent. codex, P. Lond. Inv. No. 2623. [t coutains parta of Orr, xiv and xv with unknown 
fragments. Bonrina, in a letter to me, restores ||. 106-8 from Od. x11, 184-5, 

A. REHM restores Lysias (P. Oxy. 1606, IL 149-52) in BZ, xxx, 155-7. 

Tn Cf, Mev, xutv, 62, D. Tanraxt proposes to read dverueixruve in Hyporides, Epituphioa, § 20. 

faw, Srank publishes in Studi Bonfante, mi (1930), 421-36, “Tre Papin giuridici inediti.” 

Piitlowophy, Momrauiaxo quotes papyri in his article “Sul Pensiero di Antifonte il Sofista” in Rip, 
di fl, vir (1930), 120-40, 
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In 4.G.@., 1930, 1-32, Patutrrson continues his “ Noues iiber Epikur und seine Sehule,” commenting 
on Vooutand's £picurt Soripta. Cf. Rostacxt in Air, di fl, vin, 2565-7. 

A crux in Epicurua' letter to Menoikeus ia treated by Paruirpson in PA Woed., 1931, 61-4. 

The author of P. Oxy. 1367 is identified by Pammoraon with Heracleides the epitomator of Sotion— 
Naohirag ru den Panactiona in Ahern, Mus, Lexx (130), 406-10, 

The fragment of Logic, P.S.T. 1095, is related to Aristotle's Topica by Parirrson in fie, di fil. VIL 
(1920), 495-506. Sonasen and Voouayxo develop the argumeut, 1, 507-10, 511-12. 

A lucid account of the Library of Herculaneum is given by Jesaey in Bonner Jahrbicher, CAxxvV (1990), 
45-61, 

In Pili. Wook, 1030, 593-0, J. Buatr reviews C. F. Komanrecn, De Satyro Peripatetiog (Cracow, 1920). 

flomanee, F. ZIMMERMANN examines anew the Chiona fragmenta in Aegyptus, x1 (131), 45-06. 

Chariton ia the subject of a study by B. E. Perry in Am. owra. PAL, 1950, 93-134, 


2. KeLieion, Maer, AsTRoLoGY. 
(fneluding Texts.) 

Genera, Fa. Prisren, Die Religion der Grieehen wed Réimer mil einer KinfiiArung in die vergleichende 
Heligionswiseenschaft, Dorestellung we Literaturberielt (1018—1929/30. Bursians Jakreaberiohte, 229, 1930, 
Pp. vili+424), ta a survey of uncommon interest and penetration, fall of constructive criticiam and sug- 
gestive synthesis, The special field of this bibliography iz admirably handled, 

H, Garssatany, {Ne orientalistiachon Religionen im Aetlenistisch-rimischen Zeitelter (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1830, Pp. 178, 58 Abb. 1 Karte. 3M.) published posthumously by A. vow GaLiona, is a general treatment 
of the field, in which Graeco-Egyptian ayneretiam receives dus attention, Reviewed by W. Baten, Theol, 
Jit.-2., LY (TSO), 434-8, 

Kiginksecut—G. Kirre.—WEIsReicn, HANGEION, is reviewed by H. Krrren, 16, 396-7. 

Weernxer Pees, Der Jaishymaos ron Andros wad verwandte Texte (Berlin: Weidmann, 1930, Pp. vi+159. 
9.00 M.), fille a long-felt want and fills it excellently; we have an assured text, the parallels, and a good 
linguistic commentary (¢.7, the remarks, pp. 23 £, on the omission in the Andros hymn of alles rein Raferte- 
rende, vom Pathos oder Athos aus jieht ru erfassende). A propos of the problem of the repetitions (p, 158), 
we should perhaps compare the curious way in which texts in the magico papyri repeat o refrain with 
monotenms emphasis: they afford excellent parallels to the bymn’s predilection for long words, Hunwany 
FRANKEL, in a review G.G_d., cxcrL (1030), 198-201, reads yapdém in 1. 11 of the Andros text, divGe[ ou 
gies) in L 17, and in WU. 158 "low ¢ym wodda@ xpvepiw véhor Epcecile elpyw), | dudéfakor (8 daoroics 
kactr dherqpia) yor, | (rdvres due) cAmtoot wokvaréoror Aagidelay. | suspect some serious corruption 
in 411. The Cyme hymn has been discussed by A. Sanat, Listy filologiele, nvr (1929), 76-80, known 
to me from Jal, Woeh., & (1930), 1194: it would appear that S. maintains that the spirit of the in- 
scription ia Helleniatic not Egyptian (as is no doubt anbetantially true), and that it is a literary product 
of the end of the 2nd or beginning of the lst century mc. It is however quite possible that the version in 
Thiodorus Sicutus, 1, 27, is due to Heeataeus of Abdera (ae Scowanrz maintained, Rhein. MMus., <1, 229): ib 
suited his theory and may well belong to the early formation period of Graeco-Egyptian synerotiam., 

We may here mention F. Levy, Der Geburtstag des Freundes, vine Studie me Tibull 1, 7 (Stwoi ital, di 
Jd. cag, vit (1929), 101-11, 169-70), on the praises of Osiris in that poem. Thanks to Messalla, Tibullus 
knew the religion in ita native land. 

E. PETERSON, EEE @EO®, is warmly praised by O, Wernrench, Pld, Woek., 1 (1930), 1088-90, W. E. 
Crom, Joura. Theol. Stud., xxxt (1930), 415-6, both giving addenda: another in Ta, Sommerpen, Die 
Amudse-Inschrift und Ireniva, Elenchos, 1¥, 22, 3 (2. neut. Wise, xxx, 165-8}, 

Biapen, Oie grdfoiggptischen Fuate, is warmly praised by Witcken, Archiv, m, 241 (ef. § 3) in the 
course of his Unhunden-Referat, We may note therein p. 239 on no. 4 of the Demotie Zeno papyri with 
the royal oath “By the Psai of the Pharao Ptolemaios” and the relation of the Paai to dalper, and p, 247 
on a document from Lycopolis (the firet of the Berlin papyri edited by 8. Mdtnen) by Emperors, consuls, 
and two eponymous priesta of the Emperor. This text should be added to the evidence discussed hy 
L. KR. Tavior, Alerander and the Serpent of Alexandria (CL Phil, xxv (1930), 375-8), with a revised 
translation (by RC, Blake) of the Armenian Alexander-romance, 1, 32, 

N. Gaeren, Uber efne Ptolemederinschrift (Phatol,, LXxxv (1930), 150-74), gives on important new- 
restoration of O.@./. 16 and removes thereby our one dedication to Sarapis under Soter, U. WocKEw : 
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Zur Sorapisinechrift von Holikarnass (Archiv, 1x (1930), 223-5), gives substantive approval to the re- 
storation, but points to indisputable evidence for the cult at the time. 

Fa. W. von Bresive, Silberfigiirchen vines Sarapia (Bulletin van de cereeniging der kennis van de 
antiebe bercharing, ¥, 0-0), publishes « figure bought in Egypt in 1908 On the connexion of the art type 
of Christ with Sarapis of, Tavias, Aim, Mitt, xuiv, 219 (not yet accessible), A propos of the “ footprint 
of Sarapia,” ef, O. Wetnneicn, Ein Spursawber (Arch, f Rel., xxvii (1930), 183-4). 

M. Rosrovranrr, L'empereue Tihere et le culte iapérial (Rev. Ait, cuxrtT (1990), 1-26; of. § 4), throws 
incidental light on the meaning of elear in Egyptian texts. 

O.. Micuen, Was epricht der Aristeastrief tiber Gott? (Theol. Stud. u. Arif, cit (1930), 302-6), well 
characterizes the unavgressive piety of this document, its failure to use «pu save in an O.T. quotation 
(8 156), and its recognition of Stoic affinities. G, Srdntim, Joseplusa und der Aristeasbrief (ih., 324-31), is 
interesting on J.’s use of this source. 

8. Lona, Die Ersten werden die Letsten sein (Xlio, xxi (1929), 405-31), throws light on the “ Potter's 
Oracle,” 

F. J. Dévann, Die Bedeutung von Borriferfm in cinem Papyrustert dea Jahres 152-151 v, Chr. Der 
ert bein Zeugnis flr eine dgypticcke Toufe (Antile wad CAristeatum, om (1930), 57-62), discumes the well- 
known Serapeum rore Sarrifepeda, and-supports the view that & and cwéjrm are both used in a secular 
sense, giving an excellent parallel from Rufinus, Wisteria Monachorum (Greek text), c 34, p. 3 Prenschen, 
In his Die Gotteswethe durch Brondmarkany oder Tatéwierung im agyptischen Dionysoakult der Ptolenuter- 
get {ib,, 100-6), he diasgusees the tradition about Philopator and the Jews, 

P, Jovourr, Dédicacs greegue de Medamoud (Bull. Inst. fr. @arch, or. xxu1 (1930), 1-29), is inaccessible 
bo Tne. 

P. Contant, Le sonefumire des diawe dyyptieons d Philippe (B.C, wo (1929), 70-100), deacribes 
i sanctuary on the acropolis at Philippi (with five cellae: dedicationa to Horus, Apollo, Harpocrates; 
Harpocrates, Isis and Sarapis; @eote; table and four benches, the latter ex imperio by a doctor, dedicated 
Indi reginae. Isia-is emphasised: Kallinikos calls himself in one inscription “priest of Isis and Sarnpis,” 
in another simply “priest of Inia.” No dedication to Anubis. A statuette of Telesphorua (C. urges 
that the cult of the Egyptian deities was here directed to them largely as deities of healing, and remarks 
that the presence of the cult at Philippi shows again the importance of the highways of commerce in the 
spread of religions, A good study). 

T. L, Saran, in his Brcerations in the theatre district and tombe of Corinth tm 1929 (A.J_A., 2nd ser. 
xxx (19209), 515-46), mentions (p. 519) the discovery on the piece of a shaft of » small marble column 
in the theatre of an incised dedication to Isis and Sarapis. 

L. Ronent, Isis Eleuthera (Mev, hist, rel, xovitt (1928), 6-9), reads dv Mipocs tie Aveias xedvqy “Ehev- 
Oi[p jaw in P, Oxy, 1380, 79 £, explaining it as an identification with the local deity Eleuthera, for whom 
he gives valuable material. A propos of this text, | may refer to P. Mowrer’s obeervationa, Mev. bibl, 
gears (1930), 11, 15, 20, in his Ponies, doar, ef 1-Aamade (pp. 1-25), on the Egyptian hobit of adding to 
the name of a deity that of the city appertaining to him or her even outside that aty, The papyrus gives 
a generalisation resulting from contact with Greeks, like the generalisation of the admission of rulers to a 
plnoe in the existing temples of the land. 

E. Permnsox, Die Einholuny dea Ayrioa (Zettechr. aystem. Theol., vil (1929), 682-702), 4 propos of 
1 Thess, iv, 13 ff, gives o most interesting collection of papyrus and other texts describing the welcoming 
ofa ruler and makes excellent use of them for New Testamont exegesis. 

The Loeb Philo by F. H. Cotsox and G. H. Warrracen, vols. 1, 1, is. deservedly praised by O. Stinnin, 
Phil. Wooh,, 1. (1930), 225-7, a5 is also M, Apia, Studien rv Philon ron Alexandria, tb,, 867-71 (on the 
development of the allegorical mothod in Philo), and by H. Worpiecn, Theol. Fit.-2., wv (1990), 509-10, 
O. Stein, fhe allegorische Aregese des Philo aus Aterandria, is reviewed by F. H. Cotsox, Journ. Theo. 
Stud, xxx (1040), 106-9, [A.], Mev, bi. axxrx, 148-3, O. Miower, Theol, fit-2., nv (1930), 55-6; 
H, Lewr'’s excellent Sobria ebrietas: Untersuchungen sur (feschichte der antiten Mystik (2. newt, Wiss, 
Beih. 9), by H. Koon, éb., 339-42 (disputing, as docs Lunuxron, Mech. so, relig., xx (1930), 160-2, Lewy's 
thesis that Cyprian has Philo’s phrase via Origen and holding that Cyprian may have used Philo directly), 
and Nook, Journ. Thew. Stwd., xxx (1930), 308-10, 

Hermetizm. M, E, Leman, Barwistic Religion and the religion of the fourth Goapel (Journ, Bibl, Lit, 

xnix (1930), 260-76), nites parallels and differences, but dosa not fo deep. In this connexion we may 
mention ©. H. Knaunma, The fourth Gospel and contemporary religious thought (i, 140-9), Minuar 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xvi. 16 
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Bonnows, The original language of the Gospel of John (ib., 95-139: judicious and admirable. We are 
nowhere near the end of the discussion, but I may be allowed to express the conviction that the Gospel ia 
Semitic but not Jewish), H. Opmpens, The fourth Gospel interpreted in ifs refation to contemporaneous 
religious movements in Palestine and the Hellenistic Griental world (Pt. 1, 1020, Pp, 336. Reviewed with 
his # Fnock by Laguawar, Mev, Oi, xxxtx, 452-9), and E. Bintan, MONOPENHE (Theol, Stud. u. Arit., 
cr (1929), 55-90, He makes out a good case for the meaning ¢e pilvow yeren@eic as well aa paeog yeroyilele. 
Cf his discussion, p. 75 of the symbolism of the phoenix, 76 of the scarahaeus, 77 of primal bisexual 
beings |, 

RK. Rewrzensrem, Vock enmal Eros und Psyche (Arch, fC dtel, xxvoi (1990), 42-87), in the course 
of his argument for an Indian origin of the story, returns (pp, 66-71) to the place of Wuyn in CLA, x, the 
Abraxas cosmogony and the MitArastiturgi. 

W. B. Knrsrensex, Je goddelybe Aeraut en het woord wan tod | Meded. ton, Abad, Amaterdam, Afd. 
letterk., Deol 70, Serie B, No, 2, pp. 26), is probably interesting, to judge from a review by H, Wrenn, 
Theol, Lat.-2., Lv (1930), 602-3 

HK. Retrzessrets, Die Vorgeschiehte der christliches Taufe, mit Beitriigen von L. Trove (Leipzig u 
Berlin: Teubuer, 1929, Pp, vili-+309. 14 M.), is an important work, the significance of which lies largely 
outside this bibliography. We must, however, here remark on the very interesting paralléls to Corp, Aerm,, 
band xi, and to the end of the Asclepiws, afforded by a passage of Philo, Qucaat. in Keodum, 11 (a propos 
of the ascent of Moses on the mountain), discussed by him in ch, 3; we have here the transmutation of 
human nature, and the passing into the divine by an ascent. To an interesting review by H. H. ScHAEDER, 
Gnomon, V (1929), 353-70, Reirzensrkin replies Arch. 6 Ael., xxvir (1929), 241-77: both should 
be read, 

W. Toetien, Die Vorbercitung des Veuplatontemus (Proflemata, t. Berlin: Weidmann, 1930. Pp, 1+ 
L6G}, a solid contribution to philosophic history, includes, pp. 125-34, a discussion of the relation of 
Hermetic thought to Posidonin. 

Astrolagy. Comont, Cat. coded. aatr. gr., Vill, 1, ia highly praiwed by W. Krown, PAédl. Woedk., 1 (1930), 
450-4, 

J, Paecxponrer, five Apokalypse des Apostela Johannes wad cia Aellenistisohe Aoasmologie ( Biblieche 
Studien, Xx, 1920. Pp, siv+148. 6 M.) is reviewed by E. Nerve, Jal. Woek,, u (1980), 87-9 (with 
praise and agreement in F.’s criticiama of some of Boll's conclusions), and E. B, Anuo, Ree. bill. xxx 
(1930), 699-603. 

Papyrt fandanae, fase. v, by J. Sprey, includes no. 88, pp. 207-0 (4th cent.: two horoscopes) ao, 
Pp. 205-10 (horoscope: date of birth 3 Dec. 227 «.p.}, 

Alchemy. Catalogue of Lotin and vernacular alchemical, Manuscripts of Great Britain and freland 
dating from before the LVS century by Donoray Watley Suscmn, assisted by Annie ANDERSON and by 
Rostsa Anni, Vol 1 (Brussels: Lamertin, 1930, Pp, viii4+331-755) continues this important aurvey. 

Magic, P. Contant, Uae nouvelle tabula defixionis d'Bgypte (Mev. de pAil,, 3° Sér., rv (1930), 248-56), 
publishes a new text ina writing which he associates: with the 5th century A.D,: it inclides familiar nomina, 
starting with a conjuration by Brimo reminiscent of the Hekate hymna in the great Paria Papyrus. The 
spell is intended to check the anger of one Origen. The most interesting phrase is L 34 om oe éwicakoupn 
TOF péyar cTopoTondy dgowparor, Tow To es xaTarTaerra, Tor Kopi THs Warp yeréreur wae ovafop, 
Zofau8, IT suspect that wwperond dooprroy is due to pleasure in combining antithetic attributes of 
deity, os in Corp, Herm., v, 11, and to Jewish ideas (man is made in God's image, but God has no body), 
rather than to the philosophic analogies discussed by Collart, p. 255. 

T am informed that Papyri Jandanae, fase. v (1931), by J. Semey, not yet accessible to me, includes 
no. 72, pp. 172-5 (6th century), model for Christian epitaph or amulet; no. 87, pp. 203-7 (4th century, 
first half), «a piece of magic to do barm, very like Audollent, Jefirionwm tabeflae, no, 158. 

K. Premespanz, Uniekannte Zoulerpapyri in Deutschland (Forsch. w. Fortachr., vi (1930), 63-4), 
describes P, Berol. 11737, 13895 (very interesting Jewish element, and final prayer like the Mimaut 
papyrus prayer and the Anaphora of Serapion), P. Lips, 9418, 46420. 

He has reviewed A. 5, Hust's Jncentation tn the Ashmolean Musewm in Phat. Wook, 1 (1930), 7480, 
suggesting (probably rightly) that Gperry is to be read as a proper name, and (what is more open to doubt) 
that the text is a dideowor, written by a third person (can evrcarapeitor be so interpreted 1}, 

CaMpaku, Boxyea, The numerical palue of a magical formula (Journal, xvi (1930), 6-9), very cleverly 
settles some problema of the igopaephic equivalents of nomina barbara, 
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In hia Notes on the Paris Rage Papyres (Ov. Phil, xxv (1030), 180-3) Bonner reads 1, 2329 eat 

i dreyey and Interprets arriyepd mov xparm. 
acim oniuleg Das Diagramm der Ophiten (Chariateria Alois Roach wm achtngaten Geburtstag darge- 
bracht, Reichenberg: Gebrider Stiepel, 1930, 86-95), reconstructs and explains with his great knowledge 
the queer cosmic diagram described by Celsus and discussed by Orig in his Saraperie 

E. Perenson, in reviewing L. JaALasen 
(Theol. Lit.-Z., iw (1990), 254-6), conjectures *Apechh for *Apaufd in no, 221, recognises 225 28 a Sucnitior 
magical formula, and explains 230 péyporow we Gedy from Trensens, L 15, 5 (wary isopsephy). 

K. Parwenpanz, Papyri graecar magicae, ia reviewed by J. Keown, 2. Lit-2, m1 F., 1 (1990), 214-9 
(high praise}; Luxa, fa Magi, by S. pe Bice, fer, By. itec,, 1 (1928-9), 278-9; BacnTroLn-Srivai, 
Handwairterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubena, 1,7 —il, 11, by A. Osrmermn, Phil, Wood, & (1930), 47-55, 
and U. Bows, Jadrh, § Liturgiewtae, 2 (1930), 106-8; Symbelee Osloenses, vit, VI, by A. Kiorz, Phat. Wock., 
L. (1980), 755-7 and 1186-8, ¥ by A. D. Noor, Jowrn. Theol, Stud. xxxr (1930), 314; J. Pa. Voort, Het 
sansorit woord tejas (m= glocd-twur) ta de beteekenis van magische Krachkt (Med. Ak. Amaterdam, 70, Ser. B 
no, 4, pp. 43), by H. Winmace, Theol. Jit-2Z., L¥ (1830), 603—4. 

Christianity. | am informed that Papyri Jendanae, v, includes no. 69, pp. 165-9 (4th cent., last leaf 
of a papyrus codex, parts of 16 lines), « Christological fragment, possibly by Didymua the Blind; no. 70, 
pp. 169-70 (3rd cent.), a discussion of Exod, xvii, 34% and Num, xx. 54; no. 71, pp. 170-2 (mid. 4th cent.), 
a possibly Christian fragment; no. 72 has just been mentioned. 

C. Scum, Fin newes Originaldokwment ana der Diokletianiachen Christenverfolguag (Theat. Lat-2., Lv 
(1990), 227-9), ia o republication of the eleventh text in Frisk's collection (noticed Journal, xvi (1930), 
127-8), cleverly so interpreted. K. FP. W. Somminr, Pad. Wook, 1 (1930), 234-40, restores no, 21 as & new 
version of the apocryphal letter of Jesus to Abgar (it was recognised aa that by Benn in his review. 
Cy, now another restoration by H.C, Yourtn, More, Theol, Hev., ext (1930), 299-302). 

W. Scnvnart, Carisiliche Predigten aus Agypten (Mitt. d. deutech. nat. f. Ag. Altertumatunde in Kairo, 
t (1980), 93-106), is net acecssible to me. 

KR. Donxxener, The Gryriyncius Gospel Fragmenta (Harv. Theol, Hee., ext (1830), 19-37), urges that 
P. Oxy. | is part of a genuine Treasury of Sayings gathered from canonical Gospela and other sources 
(including oral tradition), probably made for private use, 654 being rather part of a secondary Gospel, 6545 
perhaps another fragment thereof, 840 something incorporating early and valuable material, 1081 clearly 
Gnostic and unbistorical: the fragments of 1224 he rearranges 3,4, 1,2. On no, 840, cf. F. J. DOLoER, 
Ber Durchzng durch das Rote Mver als Sinnlild der christlichen Taufe (4 witibe a, Christentum, n, (3-0), 

A. Dupecexen, in reviewing Pamstone-Bitaner, Sammelhuch, m1, 2 (Theol. Lit-2#., iv (1930), 337-8), 
remarks on no. 7265 (from a marble table) dywiver peaye evpia)cove as referring to Eucharistic meals. 

Giatk, Arvchatiich dea Origenes, in reviewed by W, Scntnant, O.2.2., xx0t1 (1090), 455-0; F. La. 
Gurrira, Christian Docwmnents fron Nubia, by F.C, Boratrr, Journ. Theol, Stud., xxx1 (1930), 200-11 ; 
F. J. Dénosn, Antike w. Christentwn, 1, i, by A. D. Noor, 16, 308; Saspuns-Scamrpr, Minor Prophets, 
by A. Lons, Mev, list, vel, xevite (1928), 111-3 (and see list of reviews given by M. Homperr, Bysantion, 
¥, Ot). 

For M. J. Lagraner, Un woureey papyrus Fuangelique, Mt, axvs. 18-52 (Reo, bibl, rxxvor (1929), 
161-77), and J. M. Bovin, Dos papiros egipeios del VT. recién puebdicados | Eetucion Leclomaaticus, rx (1930), 
289-320), see the Bibliografia Metodica in Aegyptus, X, nos, 7625, TEST, 

Kash Pain, Je genuine Apowalypeis Petri terte (Billa, & (1929), 62-80), urges that the Ethiopian 
text is to be preferred to the Achmim fragment and uses the Rainer fragment published by Weesmny 
in 1924. Reviewed by E. Hennecke, Theo. Jut-2. tv (100), 1T5-T (reading ¢. 14 init. &ehfoum and 
supporting the Achmim arrangement of the two great visions}. 

G. pe Jenriaxros, La eraie tenewr d'un terte de soint Athanase rétablie por Uépigraphigue: [Epistula 
ad Monachos (Rech, ac. refig., Xx (1930), 52014), discusses one of three letters preserved in a Latin 
translation after the works of Lucifer of Cagliari in Vatico. Regin, 133, in a defective Greek text published 
by Montravoos and in an inscription found in 1820, lost, and rediscovered by the Metropolitan Museum 
Expedition and published by Evenyx Wurre and Crom. This last text contains one of the passages of 
the vefus Latina absent from Monrravcon's text, 

A. D'Anés, La doctrine d'Origtne daprés wn tivre recent (ech. ac. relig., xx (1930), 224-69), examines 
carefully the third volume of Dex Farn's Grigene; volume 1 ia reviewed also by H. Jnansatne, Aer, Aist, 
rel, xowsr (1928), 182-7. 
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K. Caprou, Origine et les reconnaisances oldmentines (Rech. ac relig., XX, 506-28), aocepta the view that 
the two citations in Origen are genuine and Ao give a termtiws axle quem for the Grundachrift. 

F. Haters, Lea wies grecques de S. Pachime (Anal. Boll., xi.vii (1929), 376-88), is reviewed by H. Koon, 
Theol. Lit.-£, LV (1930), 352. 

W. E Cavum, Colluthus, the Martyr ond Ais Name (8.2, xxx (1930), 323-7), explains the name as. 
derived from that of an animal and discusses the martyr'’s oalt and legend. 

Johrbweh far Liturgiewissenschaft, tx (1930), has ite usual admirable bibliography: #6. especially 
pp. La7-200, 
2 At the motment of going to presa | have received two important volumes. G. MANTKUPPEL, De opnis- 
cutis Graccia Aegypti ¢ papyria oatracia lapidibusgue ecollectes (Travaur de da Socwtd dea Sciences at des 
Lettres de Vareov'e, Clasce 1, 1990. No. 18, Warszawa; Nakladem Towarzystwa Naukowego Warasawsliego 
« Zasilkyu Funduse Kultury Narodowej., Pp. v+203), pute together a large number of texta of religious 
importance, auch as P, Oxy. 1380-2 and the Potter's Oracle, and fragments of mimes, in a form based on 
new collations and accompanied by an appurataa and valuable prolegomena. For the first time studenta 
have thia seattered material in a hondy form There is much to note in detail, «g, the treating of 
P.S.L 760 aa parallel to the Potter's Oracle and an ineditum (P, Berol. 14876, a mime fragment), The: 
volume deserves a wide circulation snd should do much to promote the study of the religion and culture 
of Graceo-Roman Eeypt. Cf also § 1. The other technically falls into the next report but must be mentioned 
for its interest. Aaranis, Topographical and architectural report of excavations during the ssazons 1924-23, 
by Anruvk E. B. Boak and Exoon E. Peressow (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
vol. xxv. Pp. viii+69, with 42 plates, 19 plans, and 1 map. 1931, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 2 dollars}, Here for the first time is a methodical excavation of a Graeco-Roman town in Egypt 
for its own sake. For this section we must note in particular pp. 32-4 describing the rectangular niches 
with religious paintings, one of a figure who is almost certainly Mithras and very like figures in the 
Mithraeum at 8S, Maria di Capus, Votisis 1024, one in an adjoining house of the Thracian rider god, one 
in the second of Isis and Harpocrates, and p. 56, 4 most interesting painting of Harpocrates on a lotus- 
adorned chair, with the beast of Sarapis by his side and a bull and altar on either side below. 


& Purstioations or Nox-Lirenary Texts. 
(N.E. Miscellaneous notes on ana corrections of documents previously published are referred to in § D. 
Reviews, when sufficiently toeportant for mention, are noticed Aere.) 

General, F. Brcaset's Sammelduel, m1, 2, is reviewed by A. Desrunwen (Theol. Lit-Z., bv (1880), 
837-8). Bitaven bos now published the first half of the second volume of the Berichtigungslisten, which, 
on Poemtoxe’s death, he undertook to continue. It consists entirely of corrections to the ostraca, which 
were excluded from Preisigke’s work, while the second half will contain corrections to texta on papyrus, 
Bilabel has had the ungrudging help of J, G. Tart, who in the course of his edition of the Bodleian and 
other ostraca has made very numerous corrections of texts proviously published. Merichtigwagsliste der 
Grischochen Papyrusurkunden aus Aegypten, weiter Band, Erste Hilfie. Selbstverlag dea Verfassers 
(Heidelberg, Handschuhsheimerlandstr. 31), 1931, Pp. 1445. 

Tatr’s own long-expected work haa appeared during the year, at least in part, for vol. 1, which will 
contain the indices, is to be issued later. The present volume contains the ostraca of the Ptolemaic period 
in the Bodleian Library and all those worth publishing in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, the Cambridge 
University Library, the Flinders Petrie collection at University College, London, and some. small col- 
lectiona, The second volunie will contain, besides the indices to the whole work, the ostraca of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods in the Bodleian. It is greatly to be hoped that this will not be too long delayed, 
but the time which the editor can devote to this laborious and exacting work is exceedingly limited, and 
publiontion cannot be expected for some years. Greet (atraca in the Bodleian Library at Gxford and parious 
other Collections, vol. 1. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1930. Pp, ix+181. £2. 2%. Reviewed by 
H. I, Bens, CL Aer, xiv (1930), 201. 

P. Bouriant has been reviewed by Wessun (Byz.-Newgr, Jadrh, vir (1930), 466-7), 

Ptoleaaice, M. Nonsa has published the first fasctoule of what will be a most valuable collection of 
facsimiles of papyri in the Florentine collection, This first part contains exclusively (with the exception 
of the last document, which is of the year 55.0.) papyri of the Ptolemaic period, and is therefore beat 
noticed bere. The plates are admirable, and they are preceded, very conveniently for the student, by 
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transcripta with brief descriptions and references to the previous publication, Pubblicasioni dello Scuola 
di Filologia Classica dell’ Universitas di Rema, Serie 1: Sussidi e materiali, Papirt greet delle collesions 
italiane: Seritture documantarie, Fase, Primo. Roma: Giovanni Bardi, 1929, Pp. 16, 10 plates. 

Vols: 1-1 of P. Cairo Zenon are reviewed by P, Viengce in @remon, vi (1890), 115-21, and vol. 11 
alone by WILcKES in Arciin, 1X, 2291. . 

Aw this goea to press I have received (. C. Enoan's edition of the Zenon Papyri in the Michigan 
collection. There is time only to call attention to this very important volume—important not only for 
the intrinsic yalue of the texts here contained and Edgar's commentary on them, but for the Introduction, 
in which, from his unique knowledge of the Zenon archive, he sums up the facts of Zenon’s life and some 
of the probleme raised by his papers. Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection, Aun Arbor ; 
University of Michigan Press, 1931. (Uviversity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, xxtv.) Pp, xiv 
+211, 6 plates. $3.50. 

W. L. Westermann, publishing three receipts from the Zenon archive, discusses this group of docu- 
ments, with interesting remarks on the methods of development of the duped, the rates of wages, etc. 
He distinguishes two types of receipt, according as the payment was for wages or a loan. Of the three 
published by him, he assigns two to the former, one to the latter type. Regarding Receipts in the Zenon 
Archive, in Jowrnal, xvt (1930), 24-30. The third of Westermany’s receipta is bilingual, and W, Srreem- 
nenG publishes the Demotic portion separately; Der demotische Text dea Papyrus Columbia No, 2[7)5, in 
Aegyptus, xt (1031), 74-6, 

I have not been able to see W. Penewana, De Zenon-Popyri Jnventoris van de tot wu fot veraclienen 
publioattes, in fev. delge, 1x (1980), 1182-1. . 

The late KE. Nouwanx Ganprnnn, in a posthumously published article, disousses P, Cairo Zenon 59060 ; 
see olao § 6 below, A Sefeol in Profemare Eoypt, in Cl, fter., ZLIV (1940), 211-3, 

SPreGnLBERG's Dem, Crk, des Zenon-Archivs (Journal, xvt, 126) is reviewed by WiLcKEN in Archer, IX, 
228-9. Other reviews of Ptolemaic papyri are: PowErnt and Banner's Vow Chapters (fournal, x¥1, 126) 
hy H. J. Rloss] in 4.8.8. xtra (1629), 300-1; Endan’s Three Ptolemaic Pupyri by WitcKes (Aredére, rx, 
235-6); Krakwer’'s Vomerch Vieanor by the same (ibid, 230-7); P. Lining, 1, iv, by the same (thea, 237) 
and G. Rovri.any (fev. de phil., we ivr (1930), 289); Wrerenwanx'’s (pon Slavery in Prolemaie Egypt 
by WiLoken (Archre, 1x, 252-3), C. Paéaux (Chron, d' Egypte, ¥ (1930), 274-8), H. L Baus. (Ct, Rev, xurv 
(1930), 200), and P. Contant (feo, ade phil, pwr (1930), 410-1); Srimanineno’s Awe emer ig. 2001! prosess- 
ordnung (Journal, xv, 126) by L. Wexerr (Vewer ser “figyptiachen “irvilprozessordaung,” in 2. Sar, b 
(1930), 500-2); and Kunknt’s (her die Verituaserung von Katoekenlund Wy WILckEn (Archiv, tx, 237-8). 

A reference must be made here to another discovery of a document at Dura-Europus, which bids fair 
to be quite an important eource of infurmation about extra-Egyptian law and documentary forma. This 
is a loan with service in liew of interest. It is dated by both the Parthian and the Seleucid eras, nnd is 
important in several ways, Lt wes found on 12 Feb, 1920 by the Yale expedition in s tower to the south- 
weet of the Gate of Palmyra, A commninteation on it appears im the C.-M. Ae. dae. ef B20, 1930, 158-81 
(M. Rostovrzerr and C. Buaproap Wetes, Ca contrat de prt de Can 121 ap. J.-C. trowed d Doura)\, and 
it is published by the same two scholars in the Fale Classica! Studies, mm. A Parchment Contract of Loan 

from Dura-Auropus on the Euphrates. Pp. 78, 1 plate. 

Piolemome-Homen, The most Important publication of non-literary papyri during the year is Part m 
of P. Ross.-Georg. This is a collection of documents of the Ptolemaic and Early Roman periods, admirably 
edited by O, Kuteen. The papyri are in various collections and of various kinds. Some are extremely 
fragmentary but others are in good or even fine preservation. They are edited with amplo commentaries 
with indices, and with facsimiles of two of them, nos. 11 and 18. The texta number 43 in all; only 10 are 
Ptolemaic. Of these 1-3 are perhape from Hibeh (RRCurn raises the question whether | and 2 belong to 
the same document; may they not be parts of a “double deed,” one from the scriptura interior, the other 
from the scripture exterior !); 6-7 belong to the collection published in P, Reinach, and indeed to frag: 
nents edited there; and 10 is the letter of Plato to the priesta of Pathyria which appeared in the Aaccolta 
fumbrose, here republished with « most valnable commentary. The documenta of the Roman period, 
many but not all of which are from the Arsinoite nome, are of various kinds—returna, petitions, contracta, 
accounts, and one letter. Among those which deserve special mention are 18, an interesting but very 
fragmentary roll of bank diagraphai, and asmall group of documents (16, 21, 23, 24, 30 1, 42) from Memphis, 
Papyrt ruanecher und georgischer Sammiunagen, UL. Ptolemitische wad friihromische Texte, Tiflia: Univer- 
sitlitslithographie, 1929, Pp. ¥ 4-255, 2 plates 
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Part tof Papird Milaneat (Jowrnal, XV1, 127) 1s reviewed by Wiricken (Archiv, rx, 240). 

M. Norsa’s Seritture docwmentarie, which includes one papyrus of the Roman period, has been noticed 
above, under Ptolemeic. i 

Roman, A very important papyras referring to Alexandria has been published by M. Nonsa and 
G. Viretrn. This ie an account of an Alexaudrian embassy, apparently to Augustus, probably part af a 
literary or semi-literary work (of the same class as the “pagan Acta of the Martyrs") rather than of an 
official report, which refers throughout to the Bok). Alexandria is indeed nowhere mentioned, but it can 
hardly be doubted that it is the city concerned, and the editors conclude that, if the city ja indeed 
Alexandria, this iz evidence for the existence of an Alexandrian senate. Da Papiri greci della Sociatd 
Italiana (Bull, Soc, Arch, dP Alex, Suppl. ade fase, 25), 2°, Heawoonto dé wna wpemfeia de Alegandrini ad 
Augusto, pp. 9-12, 1 plate. Witckux accepts the view of the editora (Archiv, 1x, 253-6), and concludes, 
“85 wird denn die alte Streitirags, wann die Alexandriner ihre SovAy verluren haben, ob durch Octavian 
oder schon vorher durch einen Ptolemiler, definitiv im ersteren Sinne entachieden.” The matter is however 
hy no means certain. G. pe Saxcria (La tute degli Aleseandrini, in Atti f. Ace. at Torino, LEV (1230), 
513-0) inclines to think “che la bule nel momento in cui si presenta la richiesta non exista e che &i tratti 
di reintegrarla’; hence, be concludes, the document does not resolve the old queation whether Octavian 
found a senate when he entered Alexandria, Even more positively does W. Scaunanrt take up a view 
hostile to the editors’ interpretation (Der Hat vou Alerandreia, in Forsch. u. Fortachr., V1 (1990), 274-5), 
He holds that the petitioners are not speaking of an exiating institution but pleading for the establishment 
for re-establishment) of a Bovky; and he even queries whether Augustus is the “Caesar” referred to; 
whether the embassy moy not have been to Claudius. T may perhaps venture to add thot I share, very 
decidedly, Scnupanr’s main view; the whole wording of the text suggests to my mind an argument in 
favour of granting the petitioners something which they do not possess. The character of the hand seems 
to indicate a date later than 30 nc, bardly perhaps earlier than the reign of Tiberius ; and even if one 
accepts the identification of “Caesar” with Augustus, one cannot be certain that the embassy took place 
iminediately after the Roman occupation of Egypt. 

& Léscm has devoted to the letter of Claudius to Alexandria (P. Lond. 1912) an elnborate tonograph 
which | have not yet had time to read, since it arrived as this Bibliography was being prepared for press, 
bat which appears to be of considerable importance, Epistula Claudiana: Der newentdeckta Brief cheta 
Kateers Claudiuae vow Jadre $1 n. Chr, und das Urehristentim, Eine exegetiseh-historiaches Unterauchung. 
Rottenbury a, N. (Wiirtt.): Bader'sche Verlagsbuchhandlang, 1930, Pp. 48. 

Co Wease.y reviews Ben's Jews ond Christians in Eqypt in Byz.-Neugr. Jahrb, vot (1990), 496-2. 

Wotpewar Graf Uxnou-Gyunennaxp has published an important new fragment of the Acta /aidori 
(P. Berol. 8877). Its pluce in the proceedings seems to fall between the Berlin and the Cairo fragments, 
and it is couched in dialogue form, the speakers being Isidorus, Agrippa, and Balbillus, whom UxkULL- 
Gruexpasp identifies, no doubt rightly, with the envoy mentioned in the letter of Claudius to Alexandria. 
On this ground aud on others he argues for the dating of the trial, not in 53 but in 41; and his. arguments 
seem to me very cogent. In any case this new fragment is of the utmost importance and value, and its 
editor ia to be congratulated on the skill with which he has edited it and his reconstruction of the events. 
Fin neues Bruchatiiok aua den sogenanaten, Headnischen Meértyrerakten, in Situngeh, Pr. Akad, 1930, 

ri 

L must refer here to an important monograph by J. Srroux on B,G.0. 611, for which ase § 6: Hine 
Gerichtereform des Raisers Claudius (B.0.U, G11). (Sitrungab. Bayer, Abed., 1929, Heft 8.) Miinchen, 1928. 
Pp. 96, Also to Wotpeman Graf Uxk0LL-GyLnexpanp’s Zum Gnomon dea Idioslogos, in Archiv, mx, 183- 
200, for which sec $3 5 and 6. 

Keves’s Petition of a State Farmer is reviowed by Winckes (Archie, 1x, 244-5), who also reviews 
Sannens's A Birth Certificate of the Year 145 a.n, (bud, 242-3). E. Cog publishes a note on the abbreviated 
formule found in SaNpEne's tablet and elsewhere, (.-. Ac, Jnaor, of f.-0,, 1929, 269-70, 

A. Deapaset discusses P.S.1. 1026 and military diplomas generally. J! papiro 1020 della Societa 
italiane ¢ i diplowd militeri romani, in Aegyplua, x (1020), 242-54. | 

M. Homwext, who has shown the most praiseworthy activity in organizing the papyrological section of 
the Foudation Reine Elisabeth at Brussels, hes published a census return which is of rather unusual 
interest for the study of population and the composition of the family in Roman Egypt. It is of the 
Lith year of Marcus Aurelins and comes from Thelbonthon Siphtha in the Prosopite nome. It shows four 
brothers and their families living in a single house. Homsear analyses the evidence of the document. 
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In IL 58-9 read presumably &¢ (eepdeerm) (or g{pdeerra:)?) Iepacior Uarrfletros) «.tA.) Une famille 
Saks cn Bovais ai fli beth in Mélunges Poul Thowas (Bruges, 1930}, 440-60, See also Chron. 
d' Egypte, ¥ (1930), 271-4. 

Brnane.’'s Die gréko-agyptisohen Fests (Journal, xvi, 127) is reviewed by WILCKES In Archiv, x, 241. 

J, C, Naner discusses the Oxyrhynchus papyrus published as PS. 940, MEPL ENOTRIOY AIKHE (ad 
P. Soc, Ital. 940), in Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 40-4. 

A. E. BR. Boax publishes in Ann. Serv, xxix, 47-63, Select Papyri from Korania. These papyri were 
all found in the season 1924/25. They are: 1. Contract of service in lieu of interest on a debt of three 
talents, an. 277-282 (in | 25 ov is probably the end of the numeral); 2. Notification of death to the 
village scribe, a.p, 112; 3. Application to the village scribe to remove one holding from the register of 
taxable land and tranafer three from the dpyvpsei) ridge to the ouropdpa, AD. 214; 4. Petition by land- 
owners and tenants of Kerkesoucha to the epixtrategus, complaining of the neglect of the carammopers, 
aD, 211/28; 6. Certificate of the epicrisis of a Roman voteran, a.p. 155. 

Wincees reviews in Archty, ux, 244, Erramu-Howsr's Tires Greet Papyri tn Geto, and ibid. 2434, 
Beun's Family Dispute concerning Hypotheoation. | 

Reference must be made here to the publication by P. W. Towxsesn of a Yale papyrus (P, 156) dated 
26 Payni of the reign of the first two Gordiani, For its significance in relation to chronology see § 4 below. 
A Yale Papyros and a Reconsideration of the Chronology of the Year 238 an, in Am. Jowrn, Phil, ou 
(1930), 62-8, | 

As this goes to presa 1 have received: Une fettre aur U'enregistrement oles iiteffes, by P. Jovawer, from 
Mélanges Paul Thomea (1990), 474-80, Jovavet here publishes a ard cent. letter concerning the subserip- 
tion (iwoypagder) of fibelli with a view to their registration (carnympifew). If is of considerable interest 
aod is furnished by the editor with a useful discussion of the process of registration. 

Roman-Byzautine. P.S.1. rx, fase. 2 (Journal, xv1, 127), haa been reviewed by WILCKES (Archiv, x, 
245-6) and F. Z[vcnes] (.2., xxix, 392); Farsn’s P. Got, (Journal, xvi, 127 f,) by Scavnanrr (Gnomon, 
¥1 (1930), 609-11), Wincken (Archie, 1x, 249-50), and K. Fr, W. Scumopt (PAu. Woek., L (1980), 235-40) ; 
Mouten's (rr. Papyri a. d, Berl. Musewm (fowrnal, xvi, 128) by Scuvpanr ((faomen, vi (1930), 812-4), 
Witogen (Archiv, 1x, 247-5), K. Fe. W. Sommer (PA, Woed., 1 (1930), 674-7), P. Connamr (Mew, de phat, 
Iv= v1 (1930), 411-2; not yet accessible to me}, and B. Onasow (2. Jit-#, 3. Folge, 1 (1900), AMI); 
Vaw Horees-Jouneos’s Five Leow tn the Princeton Collection by Wirtoknn (Areiiv, 1x, 248-9); and 
Fatsk'’s Vier Pamyria, d. Berl. Satamfung (Journal, xvi, 128) by the same (ibid, 248). 

Byzentine, C. Scot calls attention to P. Got, 11, which he reprints asa letter referring to the great 
persecution by Diocletian and his successors, Ain newes Originaldotument ava der diokletiantchen Chriaten- 
revfolgueg, in Theol, fat. Ly (190), 237-9. 

An intereating list of “properties” for mimes (which ore named) is published by G, v. MANTEUFFEL 
from & Berlin papyrus (P. Berol. 13927, bought in 1924) of the Sth/0th century. Apparatus mimici [ibellus 
(Studia Papyrofogiea, 1, 4), in oa, xxx (1029), 27-32, 

Witoken reviews Zenereni's Line griek. Holstafel in Archio, tx, 251, ond Manttn's Letter from 
Constantinople (.fourned, xvi, 125), wid, B51. 

I referred last year (fournel, xvi, 128) to Matrios's publication of some Coptic oxtraca with the formula 
ermorAon. W. Hencarensead has followed this up with a further collection of similar ostraca, and has 
in severa] respects advanced beyond the interpretations given by Maunox. He questions the Theban 
provenanes of these ostraca and inclines to put them later than Maton, perhaps to the early part of the 
7th century. A comparison of the hands seen in his facsimiles with those of the Wadi Sarge ostraca 
inikes me think that he is right. By using the Wadi Sarge texts to elucidate his own and conversely he is 
able to throw further light on some of those in the Wadi Sarga volume, etuorAon he explains as “to the 
mill.” Die griechisch-toptischen mowAon-Csirada, in AZ, Levi (10), 51-658, 

Byzantine-drad. C. Weeseny reviews P. Lond, rand v (Hys.-neugriech. Jirb., vir (1930), 496-9), 

Arab, Guirvira's Christian Documents from Nubia is reviewed by A. Scuaury in O.22., sxx (1930), 
28-9, 

Postscript, The following reference which has been given me I cannot place in its appropriate section, 
aa the pérjodical referred to is not accessible to me, and I do not know what papyrus is referred to: 
E. Mrsot, Fina grischischer Papyrus aus Agypten, in Die Leibesiibungen, vi, 343-4, 
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4. Pourtican History, Biockarny, ADMINISTRATION, TorogaarHy AND CHRONOLOGY. 


General, There are matters of Egyptian interest in O. Sram, Jndien tn den griechiwhen Popari, 
published in Jndofegia Pragensia (Sefr, a. phil, Pak. a@. deutech. Oniv, Prag 2), 1929, 4-57. 

Enssr Stem, Geachicite des apiirimiscien Retches, 1, has been reviewed by W. Exssioy, Bys.-neugriech, 
Jatrh., vir (1930), 614-8; in Gaomon, 1 (1980), 496-505; and in Avio, xx (1930), 479-83. 

F. Lot, Ja Fia du monde untizue, ote. in reviewed by Noawan H. Bayses in Jowrn. Mom, Siwel,, 10x 
(1929), 224-35, and a reference may be made to Barnes's paper, Some Aapects of Byzantine Civilization, 
op. ci, xx (1020), 1-12. 

Politiwal History and poation of nationalities, U. WILgKEN’s paper on the visit of Alexander to Siwa 
(see Journal, XVT, 129) hos roused much discussion. It is criticised by H, banve in Gnomon, 1929, 370-86, 
and by G, Pasgeall in fire, di ff, vir (1920), 4, to whom WiLcrens replies in dferenders Zug eum Ammon: 
et Epilog in Sitreage), Pr, Abad, 1930, x, 150-76, maintaining his previous view: also by E, Breceta 
in Bull Soe, Arch, Alter, vit (1930), 152-65, by Hawes Lawer in Alio, xxrv (1930), 63-9, and by C, F. 
Lenuasy-Haver in Afio, xxiv (1930), 169-90 and 378-80, who all cling to the religious view, On the 
other side there ia J, G, Minwe's article in Anc. Hoypt, 1929, 74-8. 

A, Anpaiapés takes a more favourable view of Cleomenes of Naukratis than has been usually adopted 
by historians: see pp, 10-18 of Antiméne de Rhodes ef Chomane de Nancratis in BCR. wot (1929), 1-18. 

NewLy Guerrr discusses 0.G_1, 16; which she dates under Philadelphus, in PAifologus, txxxv (1929), 
168-74, Cber emme Ptolemiterinschrift; her view is contested by U. Winoges in dreAive, 1x, 223-5—Zyr 
Sarapinachrift von faliteraass. See alao § 2 above. 

_ 4A. Momtontaso has an article on JT decreto trilingue in onore di Tolomeo Filopatore « la quarta guerra 
dy Celesiria in Aegyptus, X (1929), 100-9, 

In 4.4, Lxv (1990), 64-7, W. Sprececeers publishes Hine neve Lrwithaung eines Aufstandes: in Oher- 
dgypiemn en der Profemilertent, dealing with a reference to troubles in the Pathyris district in year 24 of an 
tnmnamed king: he thinks it is probably of the Soter IT and Alexander period, 

An Important document dealing with the history of the Senate at Alexandria is published by M. Nonsa 
and G, Vireiut in Bull, Soe, Arch, d'Alex., Suppl. dw fase. 25 (1930), 0-12, Resooonta di una mperBeig di 
Alesendrint ad Auguato, which supports the view that Augustus abolished the Senate: it is reviewed by 
U. WILCKEX in Archer, Ix, 253-6. See aleo W, Scuvaart, Der Rat wn Alerondreia, in Forsch. wu. Fortackr., 
vr (1930), 274-5, and G. ng Sancris, La bule degli Alessandrini, in Atti A. Ace. di Torino, uxv (1930), 
o13—H. 

The interest of C.F. LeaMann-Haurr's article on the Germaniews Papyrus in Alia, xxut (1929), 140-3, 
is mainly historical 

M. Rostovraerr, L'emperewr Tibére ot tz cwlte imperial, in Her. Aist., cox (1930), 1-86, should be 
noted here: sea aleo £ 9, | 

Jontrifutions to the literature on the Jewish question in Tmperial Egypt are made by §. Loson, 
fputula Clrudiona: Der newentdeckts Brief des Kaisere Claudius vom Jahre Al n. Chr. und das Urekristen- 
tum, Rottenlurg a. N., 1930, pp. 48; by S. Humvemanx, Ureprung und Wesen des Autiesmitismus im 
Aftertum, in ist, Z., oxtr (1930), 176; and by Wornpewar Graf UXkCLt-GriteweanD, Era newer Brucd- 
stick ows den sogenmnaten Heidnischan Martyreratten, in Sitzungeb, Pr. Akoad., 1930, 664-79. Seo ao 

FP, Soren, in Untersuchungen sur Geschichte des Noaisera Antoninus Pina, in Hermes, LEY, 177-208, 
(1) discusses LG... vin, 1564 in its relation to the Parthian war, and (2) points out that the greater part 
of the passages In Malala xi concerning Antoninus and Alexandria really refer to Caracalla. 

Adminiatration. The Cyrene inscriptions continue to excite interest: V. Eanexnera has an article 
Zur Verfassungsurtunde von Ayrene in Hermes, uxv (1930), 292-55, and L. Ronen in Rev. ane., XXX 
(1030), 202-3, notices one by Paota Zancan, Jf diagramma di Cyrene, in Ata A. Ist. Feneto, Lxxxvim 
(1929), L291-1905, 

A. Winaeim, Jnachrift aus Theben, in Archty, 1x, 214-7, should be noted in connexion with Ptolemaic 
military organization, and C. C. Enaan, A Greet Inscription, in Aun, Serv, xtx, 77-80, in connexion with 
Roman local government, 

E. KR. Goopssoven has made a study of Philo's account of Jewish legal practice at Alexandria in The 
Jursprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt. New Haven, 1929. Pp. ix+-268. It is reviewed by M. Rapiw 
in CY, Paal,, xxv (1000), 204-7. See & 6, 

Articles to be mentioned here, which belong mainly to other sections, are E, Broxenwaws, Beitrdige 
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sur antiben Urkwndengeachiohte. 1, “Rerevée. und iadurgan, in Archiv, 1X, 15-82 (soo § 7); A. DRGiRASRI, 
Fi papire 1020 della Societa italiana ¢ 1 diploma mifitart romani, in Aegyptus, x (1080), 242-04 (see 5 4); 
and 0. Srets, “Ewioneds, in Choristeria, 176-80 (nee § 8). | 

It may be mentioned that among the theses for the doctorate, 1920-30, at the D niversity of Brussels, 
is that af Milo, Sotone Deas on Les Préfete d'Bigypte et leurs édits. Reference may also be made to 
Jovever's publication of a letter concerning the registration of libetli referred to in § 4. | | 

On Byzantine administration, the only work which has appeared during the year would seem to he a 
dissertation of the University of Giessen by Orro Honstcnan, Ehren und Rangpritdibate in den Papyrus 
urkunden: Ein Beitrag sum rémischen und bystatinischen Titelwesen (Universitataverlag von Robert Noake 
in Lorna-Leipeig), 1990, Pp. x, 39+Lebenalauf This is designed as a anpplement to the Worterbuch der 
griechischen Papyrwurbunden of Puxatoxe-Kiessiixa. The student of administrative history has every 
reason to be grateful for self-denying work such aa this, | | 

G. Rourntann, Ladministration eivile de (Kgypte byzantine has been reviewed by C. Wessun, Bys. 
nengriech. Jakrh, vor (1000), 475-9; by E, Srxix, Gnomon, vi (1830), 401-20 (ot, Hise. 4, Lil, 412-3); 
by L. Batu, Jowrn. Saw, 1929, 425-7; by E. Brecota, Bull, Soc, dred, d'Aler,, no. 25, 171-0; and by 
M. Besxren, Mev, 4. ane. aan (1930), 70-1 my 

Topography, Le Comte du Mzaxi, Dv Butssow gives his Compte rendu sommaire d'une mianon d 
Tell-el- Fahoudiyd in Bull, Jest. fr. d’orck. or, xxix (1929), 156-76, 

Fr. Zucker reviews F. W. vow Dissuse's Tine (eee Journal, xvi, 190) in D. Zet.-2., 1930, 602-4. 

E. Breccra reviowa EK, Dankssy's Menelais et Pembouchure ie la branche Canopique in Bull. Soe, Arch. 
a’ Aler., Vit (Leo), Led-T1, : 

Chrofofogy, A. E.R. Boar has found a new Coligalan monuth- : The Mouth “Aypurrersiog 10 
Archte, 1x, 225-0, | 

Many E. Droxen deils with the genesia of The Antinoopolite Calendar in Archi, 1%, 226-7. 

T. E. Peer reviews Kvnrrscnex's Grundriss (see xv, 125) in Jowrnal, xv1 (1930), 165; E. Cavatanac 
notices Formentsontam'’s The Calendar (seo xv, 130) in fire. #f. ane, xxx0 (1930), 66. 

P. W. ‘Towrsenn discusses the chronology of the year 4p, 238 in the light of anew papyrus fragment: 
A Yole Papyrw: ane a Reconnderation of the Chronology of the Feur 23% a.n., in Am. Journ. PA, or (1930), 
62-6 (see § 3). 


5, Soctat Lire, Envearios, Ant, Economie History, Nomiamatios, asp Merho.ocr. 


General, A. M. Axputapks haa published ‘lorepia ray "EAAqeeqe Onuorias oleovopios, Top. F. ol 
"‘PMAnropoxeorect ypévot. pep. a’. "A dyporia ofxovopia rob pepdAov "AAeEdrdpov. Athens, 1930, Pp, 104. 

J. Voor's Herodat in Aegypten (see Xv1, 190) is reviewed by H. I. Bann in Journal, xvt (1990), 266 ; 
and FP. Viernce’s Philadelpheia (ace xv, 125) by C. Padacx in Chron. d'Ay., ¥ (1930), 133-8, by E. Brweota 
in Aull, Sor, Arch, d' Aler,, vi (1990), 161-5, and by F, Oeatren in ie. 4,, cxim (1990), 94-9, 

Rostovranrr’s The Social and Economie Mistory of the Roman Ampire lua beeu reviewed by Nomumay 
H. Raysxes in Jow'n, flow, tue, xox (180), 224-35, 

Finance, Agriculture, Industry, Tho article by A. Aspndéapks on Cleomenos of Naukratis mentioned 
in § 4 should be noted here. 

There is « valuable collection of Egyptinn material in F. Hercnenmim, Wirtschoftliche Schwonkungen 
der Zeit ron Alerander tia Auguatus, Jann, 100, pp, 142: it is reviewed by 8S. R[ermacu] in Aer, arch, 
axa (19)), 264-5, by A. Buascicer in Jowrn. Sav, 1090, 228-9, by J. G. Mitse in Journal, xvi (1990), 
267-8, and by A. Caunearst in Aeqyptes, xt (1931), 13-4, 

G. Gouors has republished lis article on Le pric de popes dons Contiguntd grecque, noticed in Journal, 
xvi, 130, in Aull, Soc, Arch. d’Alex., wit (1830), 83-6, 

W. L. Weernemann’s Slavery in Ptolemaic Agypt (see Journal, xvi, 130) ia reviewed by. U. Winckex 
in Archiv, 1x, 252-3, by C. Pataux in Chron, d'Ey., v (1930), 274-4, by HL. L. Benn in CL Fev. xurv (1930), 
S00, and by P. Cotnart in Aer. de pAal., pvt (1030), 410-1, 

W, L. Weerknwany gives a useful survey of Warehousing and Trapente Bouding in Antiguity in the 
Journal of Koonomic and Susineas [fistory, 01 (1600), dD, 

Variow: questions relating ta the Gnomon are discumed by Watpewar Graf UxK0LL-Gritexnann, 
Zum Gnomon dos fdicalogos, in Archiv, tx, 183-206.. See alao $3 3, 6. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xvi. 17 
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VY. Mantis, a flsoulitd romaine (see Journal, xttt, 112), is reviewed by 5. R[zrwaca] in Aer, arch., Xxx 
(192), 350, 
A. Brank writes on Circolasione ¢ inffaxione nel monde antico in Historia, 11 (1920), 360-80, 
A paper by K. Wineetwsox, Zum rimichen Piakollauf ta Aegypten, is published in Acta ef Commi. 
(nie. Tortuensis, B. xvi, 5. See also § 6, 
C, WEssEry discusses jus lapides transportendi in Studi Bonfante, 1 (1930), 17-8 (see Journal, xv, 121), 
The first part of a paper by Mania Mentsdona on fa narigezions in &gitte nell! afd grevo-romana 
appeirs in Aegyotns, x (1929), 10548, 
H. A. THompsox discusses the references to Syrian Wheat in Hellenistic Kgypt in Archiv, x, 207-13, 
S. 2kivin deals with The Ptolemaic System of Water-Supply in the Fayyim in Ann, Serv., xxx (1930), 
27), 
Hducation, Science, and Art. In A School in Ptolemaic Egypt, E. N. Ganoreer deals with the training 
of boys in the palaestra mentioned in the Zenon papera: OF fev. xuiv¥ (1930), 211-3. See also § 3. 
E. Brecoia notices Manta Konyuina's Zur Geschichte der Alerandriniachen Skulptur (see Journal, xvt, 
131) in Build, Soo, Arcd. o'Afer, yor (1930), 1924. 
Numismatics and Metrology. M. C. Soutzo gives Un nouwel exposé du aystime monetaire des Lavictes in 
Chron, d Eg. ¥ (1980), 203-9, 
J. G. MILNE discusses a numismatic problem in the Gnomon in The Homan regulation of eacchesnepe 
valves in Egypt in Journal, xvr (1930), 160-70, 


& Law, 

A. General, . 

i, Eibhographiues and collected works, We regret that for a second consecutive year the Mev. hist, dr. 
does not contain E. Pennot’s bibliographical bulletin, We record: P. M, Meven, Juriatischer Panyrus- 
bericht, vi (Okt, 1927 bis Gly, 1989), 2. Sar. 1 (1980), 503-50; U. Wickes, Uriunden-Referat, Archiv, 
IX (1030), 228-06; L. WENGER, Juriatache Literaturitbersicht, 1 (1914-30), ihid., 257-814; A. Canoent, 
Bibliografia metodica deyli studi di Byittologia ¢ di papiralagia, Aegyptus, x (1029), 320-74 (fhritte « 
aniministrazione, 363-5); Testi recentemente jwhblicati, ibid, 297-300; M. Homnsat, Sulletin papyro- 
fogigue, Bysantion, 1V (1927), 1-25 (extract), and ibid., vy (1929-30), 655-70; the same in Chr, a Ay., 
IV (1020), 320496, ¥ (1930), 16-62. P. Conminir has supervised the compilation of Aibfiogranhie des 
fravaua de drow rowen en langue frangeise (Paria, 1930, vit+42 pp.), going up to the end of 1928, In 
Arch, giurid., xix (1930), 220-31, F. Manor gives a neorulogy of A. ALBERTON, accompanied by his 
bibliography. Bibliographical matter will also be found in AZ, xxix (1929-30), 301-3, 473-8. 

The republication of Fernixt’s shorter works has now been completed (Gpere di Contarndo Ferrini, 
vols, 1-¥, Milan, 1029-30) under the moat competent editorship. The fifth volume contains valuable 
indexes of suljects and texta (papyri, pp, 522-3), The volume of most direct Intportance to ts is the first, 
on Romano-Byzantine law, but the quality of Feaarsr's work in all branches of Roman law makes the 
complete set desirable in any library. In a review of the first two volumes E, SEIDEL, A. Ga, XXIV 
(1930), 75-88, contributes an excellent critical account of Femait's work in three subjects, the Paraphrase 
of the Institutes, the Syro-Roman Lawhook and the Institutes, A collection of a totally different kind is 
Studi in onore di Pietro Bonfante, 1-1v, Milan, 1930, with supplementary Jndice delle fonti, in which last 
papyr cecupy pp. TH-70. It is a mirror of Romanistic studies all over the world. A number of the 
contributions, issued separately, have been mentioned in this section in the last two years; others are 
referred to below. 

i, Legal Aistory of antiquity, L, Wanaun’s Jurieixche Literatwribersiclt, 1 (A. i) nnintains the point 
of view of his previous instalment (Journal, xv (1929), 127, Cf ournel, VI (10), 131): we are still 
under the rubric Allgemeine Darlegungen, and not till the next instalment shall we reach the inonognaphic 
literature which is papyrological in the strict. sense. What we have before us is not a bibliography proper, 
though the literature cited is exhaustive, but an article, dealing chiefly with scientific methods and aims, 
in the form of a series of reviews of more of leas recent works. Two main topics are treated: the history 
of ancient law generally, more particularly oriental (pp. 258-98), and the problem of the evolution of 
Roman law from the end of the classical period till Justinian (pp. 298-207); there is an appendix on a 
number of general works not falling under either of the two main headings (pp. 307-14), Most of the 
literature mentioned under the frst heading has already been registered hore (Journal, x¥ and xyz, 11. 0.); 
what has net would carry us beyond our present scope, with the exception perhaps of E. Wlss's 
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review of Wenoun’s Der heutige Stand, oto. (Journal, xv (1929), 127), in Arch. A. wm Wh, xm (1929), 
292-202 (not seen). WENGER's pp. 269-89 give an invaluable survey of the modern literature af oriental 
law, including Jewish. Various particular items of the article will be mentioned in the course of the 
section, In the second part of the Cfteraivét will be found an account of the Berytua controversy, in which 
8. Ricconono and P. Comaner are protagonists, The position, moderately eastward, taken up by WENGER 
himself is nuturally most important, To the works mentioned in this connexion in Journal, XVI (1980), 
131-2, add o sharp attack on Riccopono’s position by E. Anenntanto, La crisi dal metodo infer polasionis- 
tico, St. Bonfante, 1, 600-72; a criticism of the other side by L. Citiaszese, Nuovi orieatamanti nella 
storia def dir, rom., Arch. giwrid., xix (1930), 87-115, 165-228; and two contributians by 3. Ricoopoxa, 
Nichilismo critico-atorico nel campo del dir, rom. ¢ mediowvale (extr. Ann, 2. Univ, Palermo, 1080, » vill), 
stating hia position in a popular manner, and Lineamenti della dottrina della rappresentansa dliretta im 
dir. rom. (Aun. Sem, Giurid. Palermo, xv (1930), 389-447), proving that the developments of the law of 
agency found in the Corpus Juris were already known in substance to the classical jurista, A similar 
result with regard to the doctrine of dofus, culpa and casus (apart from the Byzantine distinction cwfpa 
lata and lewis) is reached by B. Ktuien, Der Eiaffuss der griech, Philosophie auf die Entwicklung der Eehre 
t. d. Versohvloensgraden im rim. Recht (extr. Rechtsidee wv. Stuctegedante, el K. Larens, 63-76, Berlin, 
1930). He concludes: “It is noteworthy that influences of Greek philosophy and rhetoric on the develop- 
ment of Roman law can in this case be shown with probability for the early classical period, but not for 
the period of degeneration.” A salutary douche of rationaliam is administered hy W. W. Evckiann, 
Dig. xlvit, 2 (Da Purtis\ ano the methods af the compilera, Tijdachr. ¥. ftechiageach., x (1830), 17-42. We 
have also to note F. Parsaseem, Die archaistioche Tenden: Justiniana, St. Bonfante, 1, 549-87, and 
W. Kunken, Methodische Gesichtapundte 2. Interpolationaforschung, 2, Sav... (1990), 725-7 (a summary), 
both extremely interesting. Lastly, B. Kisnen, Ad. Woek., & (1950), 73-5, after describing the modern 
methods of disoivering interpolations, aril pointing out the dangers of the lingnistic and rhythmic 
(Recesrrz) teats, awards the highest praise to the work under review, E. Levy and E, Ranet's Index 
inferpolationum quae in fuatiniand Digestia inesse dicuntur (1, bb. i-xx, Supt. 1, Gibb. i-ui. Weimar, 
1929). But he observes that the Jndex shows that more than half the Digest is under suspicion, and asks 
how the compilers could have done so much in three years, It is time for philologists to criticize and for 
jurists to self-oriticize, | 

Yielding a little to Wexaen's influence, we may mention E, Seton's very useful Sammelberioht: Ober- 
setzungen ut. ADA. 2. vorptol, Rechte Agyptens (1903-20), AVL. i, xxrv (1090), 37-74, suitable for non- 
specialists, vouched for by L. Wencrn, Archiv, rx, 258, n. 1, 282; G. Foruant, Jeg del? Ana anterwra 
antion (Jet, per F Oriente, Rome, 1929, not seen), on which see P. Continer, Mee, (iat. dr. Tx (1980), 176-7, 
and P. Koscuaxen, Z. Sav., 1 (1930), 687-9. Add A. Aupuntont, hr. biz, dir, baleamict, dir, ital. (Ist. per 
f Luropa Or, Rome, 1930), which ix recommended particularly for its bibliography by P, Fouunten, fen, 
hist. cfr. rx (1930), 564; also G, Besenen, 2 Sar., u (1930), 430-40, contesting P, Koscnakne’s view of 
the passing of property in middle-Assyrian sale, and B. VaLont, fi dir, dol sepolero nelf antioo Egitta, in 
Arch, giurid., xx (1930), 59-86 (pre-Ptolemaic). Finally, in CL Phil, xxv (1930), 294-7, M, Rapis 
reviews EK. R. Goopenovan, The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt...under the early Homan 
Empire..., New Haven, 1929 (not seen), He holds unnecessary and unprover the main contention of 
the book, that Philo's four books, De speciafitus legifes, do not set forth an abstract system bused on the 
Pentateuch, but the actual law of the Jewish courts in Alexandria. Reflections of that law there may be 
in Philo, but to detect them requires special qualifications. 

jij. Afiscelfoneous reviews. There have been the following notices of L. Waxcun, dus Novellenindex w. 
Papyrusworterbuch (Munich, 1928, See Journal, xv (1929), 132, and xvi (1930), 142, iii): P, CoLninen, 
Rev. hist. dr, 1 (1930), 336-7; P.M. Maven, 2. Sav., u (1930), 500-10, 517; Th. Ronen, iid., 619-23; 
M. Sas Now, O.0.2%., xxx (1990), 506-9; E. Gnore, Plat, Woed., v (1990), 46-8, All are favourable, 
but most ure quite short, KGsien’s contains interesting suggestions for further word-studies of the same 
nature as WENGER'S on dypapor and fyypager. SAN Nicow) observes the importance of Greek patristio 
literature of the Justinian period, and notes the publication of the firat parts of a systematic index to 
Moses Greek Patrology by Horrxer (not seen). 

In Jfvarum (Leyden), xxxvioii (1990), no, 2, D, Conn reviews F, yor Worss, Cntersuchwngen iiber das 
Uriwadenwesen, ete. (Munich, 1924), (Dutch, Not seen.) In 4 carefal review of A, Levin, Le benefice 
ronipetenes (Paris, 1927), E. Sip. draws attention to the possibility that some features of that institution 
are of Hollenistie origin: A.V.@.2,, xxtv (1930), 88-101; ef. EL Stare, Z Sav, xnrx (1929), 560-8, 
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iv. Juristic texte, ond studies of jurintic texts, Zum Gnomon dee Fdinslogos, by W. Graf Uxeunt- 
GYLLEYEAND, is so socessihle to papyrologists (Archie, rx (1930), 183-200) that tha briefest account of its 
Tian conclysion will suffice. Lt is that the Gnomon is on extract froma much larger (Fxomon, made with 
the spacial object of providing, probably for a subordinate of the /./., a summary statemont of the position 
in matters where the law had recently been altered or was in flux (ra dr péor@ cehddece of the pr, meaning 
“doubtful points”), Hence the topics are by no means the moat important parta of the J's competence, 
Points to which U.-G. gives special attention are the 1% position in sacral matters (substantial agree- 
ment with E. Sroanr Jones), the sepulture regulations ((fromon, $3 1 and 2) aa showing a reversion by 
M. Aurelius to Trajan, the Alexandrian law of intestute succession (§ 4) ns showing an un-Roman, but 
perhaps Hellenistic, limitation of the circle of possible inheritors, and restrictions on the commercial 
tapacty of state-debtors (§ 70. Ad. Tub. Jnl. diew, 33-2 and 3) A new edition of the well-known 
Gratio(nes) Claudii de decuriis tudiewm, ete, (Broxa, Fonfea™, p, 198) has been published with commentary 
by J. Strowx, Aine Gerichtereform des Aawera Claudive (6.0.0. 011), Sitzengab. Bay, Ab. ph dat, AL, 
1929, 8, He gives some new textual readings and conjectures, one of which (Il. 2-3) would, on his inter- 
pretation, remove the difficulty as te the 4 Pfaetona, He argues that the Gratio (not (rations) down to 
i, 11 concerns civil suits, and only thereafter criminal In regard to the latter he makea an interesting 
point on the curiosum conaiiium of 11, 13. Very brief notice by L. Bomerrrst, Avil. Jet, Dir. Rom, 
uxvint (1990), 185-6; longer by F. ow Avnorra, ALS, xe (198), 248-9. Hidden uway in « note to 
a review of PF, Boxza's Sulla competenza det Cenfwmvire (Naples, 1928, not seen) are some valuable remarks 
by P, KoscHakEr on Stroux’s views: 4. Sav, L (1930), 631. The question is of the meaning of subseripto 
maicoo in the (ratio Caowfia, 1, 10, which, if we secept Sraoux's contention that 1, 8-1, 11 deal with 
civil cases, is only paralleled by Pliny, ep. v, 1, 7: satdteridere centumvirale ivdicium cum odversario, 
This, KoscHaken agrées, creates the likelihood that Claudius too was concerned with centumviral 
(Stroox, 47-4), But KRoscuaken seea difficulties in Srnovx's maim contention, and thinks that the sharp 
transition marked by Vom quidem in m1, 11 may indicate a passing from measures against maneuvres 
requiring only provisional to those admitting of definite repression, not, as Srrowx holds, from civil to 
criminal cases, 

E. Vourenna, Mem. dec, Linoei, m1, fase. 1 (1930), has published what is evidently an important study 
(not seen) of the mysterious Colletio feywm Mosaicariem ef Romanarwm. P. Pounsrmen, Ree, Aist. dr, 1x 
(10380), 174-6, gives « short account of the atudy, but, while admiring it, thinks that the fragmentary 
character of the Collatio renders resulta uncertain. A fuller and weighty discussion is given Lo it by 
E. Lavy, 2. Ser. u (1930), 698-705, He welvomes the fact that at last a lawyer has been found competent 
to deal also with the theological evidence, and, in spite of some partiality and omissions, be regards 
Vo-rerna’s work as a great advanes, But he does not agree with its conclusions, which are that the 
Collatio ia a 4th cent. work (after 324, Cou. Mermog.\, un apologetic by a Jew who is defending, against 
the now dominant Christians, the Mosaic law aa being in manifold harmony with the Roman, and to that 
extent its forerunner, Levy agrees that it ia a Jewish apologetic, but holds that it is addressed to heathen 
rulers, not Christian, Had it been addressed to the latter, it would, instead of ignoring their laws, have 
insisted on the harmony of the Mosaic law with Christianity, and on their common antithesis to Roman 
law, Plenty of examples would have been found in the Cod, Theod. Henee the Collatio must have been 
written in the heathen perio, and the true terminus ante quem is the Edict of Milan (question of date 
of Cod. Hermog.). The terminus post guem is furnished by the Edict de Munirdaeds, Coll, xv, 3. The 
review ends on the question of the transmission, which Levy saya was Jewish till the Oth cont., and that 
of the interpolation of the text (none of the Koman parts), and concludes that the Collatio reflects Roman 
law of the beginning of the 4th cent., and that auch scholastic influence as it ahows is Western and pre- 
Constantine, 

In Paulus wad der Sentencenverfaser, 2. Sav, & (1990), 272-94, E. Levy maintains, one may say 
proves, that Paul's Sewtendiag are really an anthology from Paul's works in the 3rd century, at latest 
before Cou. Theod., 1, 4, 2 (3277), with the object of rendering Paul available in practice. There are 
abbreviations, combinations and rearrangements of passages, but not intentional alterations. The hand 
of the compiler is shown by unconscious linguistic variations, and by simplifications rendensd necesiiry 
by the decay of jurisprudence, and possibly by the abandonment of the formula, ‘The article is a fine 
first-fruit of its author's Argduseigeinder sw Jus wel Leyes, Weimar, 1900, which covers a number of 
sources nol within the seope of the various existing indexes; detaila in 2, Sov,, xvi (1026), 287-9 and 

i (1830), 727. The sources include several classical fragments recovered by papyrology too late for 
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inclusion in the Vocab, Juriapr, Romanae, but the chief impartance of the work, which is considerable, 
is in regard to tho logal speech of the post-clissical West: see P. Contaxur, Mee, hist. cr. 1 (198), 

A. Szank, Tre papiri gliridiol inediti, St, Bonfante, 111, 419-36, publishes (a) a very fragmentary 
SthOth century papyrus containing Greek acholia explaining Latin law terms. They cite Moientiniua, 
Paul and Papinian, but do not ooincide with D. 50, 16, De VP. Sign, That the scholia begin with dre 
suggests that they are lecture-notes, perhaps a relic of the very elementary teaching of the Alexandrian 
law-achool (Gmnem, $7) (b) Fragments of « small sheet, written on both sides, containing Cod. Just, 7, 
16, AL..quod iden to 7,17, 1, 2 nihilominus JET say but reasons of apace, #7. IL. 3-8, aug pest departure 
from our text, ao that this may be another trace of the frat edition of the Coder: Trt the haund does Liam 
appear to be the same as that of P. Oxy. 1914, though it is of the same type. (¢) A fragmoetitary petition, 
of the reign of M. Aurelius and Commodus, to the é€pyqrye of Alexandria, asking for droypagy of ther Aeoatan 
herectitersa of Sabinia Apollonaria in the Bush, ¢yxr. of Heracleopolis, It is accompanied by « copy of her 
will, made ger aes ef {,, translated into Greek. The Aeredes are ber two soma, the petitioners. The Tactic 
and BG... 1065, 

In Riv, di Storia del Dir. Jt., 1 (1930), 179-84, KE. Vourrara gives a useful analysis of C. A. NabLino, 
Sul fibro sivo-romana ¢ sul presunto diritto mriaco, St, Honfante, 1, 201-61 (not yet read), The two 
chief points, according to Vouranna, ure first that the Law-book cannot be regarded as o mOAITCS: for 
a common Syrisn law, because the cultural conditions and religious divisions of the Aramaic communtiies 
negative the possibility of a common law, and secondly that, though the book was composed, as Bruns 
also held, about 476-80 (by « Greek eivis, for scholastic purposes, with very defective knowledge, possibly 
at Constantinople), the Syriac version is not earlier than the &th century, when it was made for the use 
of Syrian ecolésiastica, who were forced by the conditions of Mussulman domination to become legialators 
and judges. Hat it had no practical importance, and its literary importance is the quite modern one 
of having turned the attention of Romanists to the fusion of Roman and Eastern laws, If NALLENO's 
conclusions are accepted, and they come with authority, much that has been written on this subject 
will have to be revised, | 

G. La Pra, Framment? papirecet di un cara widu del Digesto, Bull. let, Dir. hom. Sxavmt (1980), 
quaternion belongiig to a tranclation of the Digest, The matter is from titt, 8, 9 and 11 of Dig. o. The 
work seems to be of the age of Justinian; the translator has a tendency to interpret, and disregarda the 
rules for copying (Tanta, § 22), but ao does the rider preserved in P.S.I. 55. The editor rejects the ides 
that it may be a trace of a pre-Digest, and he thinks it is not Alexandrian, No direct evidence as to its 
authorship ia obtainable from the Susifica, but La Pima argues that the style of Dorotheus, whose index 
may be regarded asa cara adda, ia recognizable. The text (pp. 172-4) follows an interesting comparison 
of the passages in translation with the original. 

F. H. Lawson, The Baosilicn, 1, £.Q.7, xnve (1930), 486-501, gives, what is welcome, a clear and 
succinet account of the Ausilica, treating specially of their tradition, object and arrangement, and making 
with regan] to the last point the suggestion that the common subject of the section constituted by 
books 11-27 ia contentions law. Cf. the same author's article in Z. Sav,, SL0x (1029), 202-25. F. DOLaER 
has continued the edition of Tipucitus begun in 1914 by Freemt and Manoart: M. Kperov rod Dar{y, 
Yiuroteeros. fabrorwm {x Basihicorum semmeriom. Fibros 2iii—rrui, el. Proncricus Doelger (Studi « 
Testi, 1), Rome, 1929, Favourable review by J. Jusceen, 2, Ser, u (1990), 713-21. Ler Mhodtorum 
mrvica ¢ codice peacripto biil, Ambrosianae, od, J. L. Perugi, Rome, 102% (not seen), is mentioned in 
Gnomon, V1 (1830), bik, eeppl,, p. 30, 

y. Documents and comments. We have little to add to P.M. Meven's Bericht and U. Wincken's Referat 
(A.i above). M. Homunnt, Une famille nombreuse en Egypte ow nm sitele, in Mil. Poul Thomas, 440-50 
(Bruges, 1930), publishes a sample from a series of car’ oleiay dwoypepai contained! in a large papyrus 
recently acquired by the Royal Museum of Brussels, with an introduction on the history and significance 
of these returna, and reflections on the large number of persons living in a presumably miserable habitation. 
Cf P.M. Marvin, 2. Sav, 1 (1930), O14. In Are. di fl, vir (1030), 118, G. DS. notes a atudy by DD. P, 
ParruLias of the Greek law of intestate succession published from a Dura parchment by B. Havesovnoier, 
fer, fast, dr. 10 (1929), 515-68, and P. Koscmaker, 2 Sar. xuvi (1026), 200-3. G. D. 5. reproduces 
PAPPULLAS S text (Upoerned tye "Acodquiac “Adgear, 1025, fac. R—not seen). 
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vi. Diplomatic, On E. Biccenmann, Beitr. = antihen Uri » HL “Evreugis wnel trduyqpyay, 
Archiv, x (1030), 155-82, see § 7. Besides P, M. Mrven’s section on Urkundewecsen in Z. Sav., 1 (1930), 
619-24, we have, vd, 689-08, a review by E. Scndxnaven of H. Sretyacken, Die antilen Grundlagen der 
frithmttiefattertivhen Privaturtunde (Journal, xvi (1400), 133). The reviewer doubta the line of Gectiatcion 
from one ancient national systeni to another, and from antiquity to the early Middle Ages, exeept in the 
external sense of imitation of the practice of putting legal matters in writing. To establish legal reception, 
it would be necessary to determine in each system the function of documentation, and to compare the 
systems, It is an error of Srarsacken’s, though not consistently maintained, to confine the present 
volume to the purely private document; account mast also be taken of public institutions for the docu- 
mentation of private business For example, xcraypagy, comparable in its oldest form to the comutial 
will rather than to the classical conveyance, representa the cooperation of the community, by virtue of 
which buyer got title, though seller may have lost his by virtue of the aroypagy on the basis of which 
the xaraypedm took place. Wickens researches (U.P.4, 126), showing that merely evidentiary regia- 
trution is represented by drwyoarby, came too late for Sremacken, Again eorayp. is not derived from the 
demetic renuneiation document (Partscu-KoxKken), but became an individualiatic private document 
only when the common life of the Greek communities had become submerged in the native population. 
On the question of jasinuatio the reviewer goes further than A. Stemwuwter (Journal, xv (1930), 133), 
maintaining « pre-Constantine independent Roman practice of keeping a register of acta of jurisd, volwn- 
teria, But Constantine's law marks a return to Greek conceptions, As to DkosNHR's doctrine, STEINACKER 
has shown that treditio certs, widespread though it waa, was not a legal essential in late Roman law; 
conseyuently ite assentiality in Germanic law cannot have been derived from Roman law. Put the latest 
fornuilation of Daonxen is consistent with tr. cartae having been derived in an external sense from late 
Roman practioe, and having been transformed by early Germanic eustom into asymbolic necessity. To 
be noted is the discussion of the terms complere and alvolvere, pp. 697-8, In BZ, xxrx (1929-90), 324-0, 
PF. DGLern examines the same book from the Byzantine aide, Cod. Just, 4, 21, 17 shows that conmpletio 
and alvelutio were only features in « special kind of sale, that, namely, where the parties went to a 
tabeifio, not when they made their own document (Byzantine examples) or contravted sine acriptia 
(WenNGEn's dypaos). Henee, though the decay of writing made.the tabellionary contract prevail, com- 
pletio and absolwtio cannot have had dispositive effect (Baunnee). There follows an important contribution 
to the vexed question of the meaning of portibvs abapluta in Justinian’s constitution, to which we cannot 
do justice here, Diner's opinion, based on Byzantine prictios, is that absolufio-drdikvors means the 
delivery of a completed document. Parfitus ia a true, not a Greek, dative, so that the absolute was by 
one party to the other, Vor, 44, 1 pr. made the notary'’s completio come after that act,so that he had ta 
make o freah afaofutio himself, back to the party from whom be got the document for the purpose of 
completo. This explains the double afsolri note found both in East and West. Thus Doterr deniea late 
Roman fraditio cartae only in the dispositive sense. See alao C. and D, ii below, 

G. Beseien, in the course of Miscellanea Grascoromana, St. Bonfinte, ut, 61-83, maintains (53~4) that 

earerypretpiy means & declaration that one subjects a thing to another, and (14) that deaypopy means 
pablieation, a. registration, J.C. NaBbes, in MWaemoiyae, LV (1930), 166-206, continues his Obterea- 
tiumeviag de ivre Romano, The section De chirograplia ot myngraphia (180-01) is important for ua: 
chirograph and syngraph are general names for documents, the one for such as ore neither committed 
to a ovyypedepoAae nor executed with the intervention of an official or a banker, the other for such as 
are, in both cases excluding special types with special names, such as in the one case iedurnya oF 
fricraApa, in the other evyyapqor or diurypapy. The Ciceronian usage and Gains 3, 144 are considered, 
and with Mirrete against Buasniieoss the existence of a formal Greek written contract is defended, 

vil. Jteception of Komen Low. KR. Taveenscuuae's fine contribution to St. Bonfante, 1, 307-440, on 
this subject (Jowenal, xvi (1030), 124) receives appreciative notices from P, M. Meven, 2. Sar., 1 (1930), 
fOO-9, and L. Wexcen, Archiv, 1x (1930), 258-05 (important). The Intter, idid., 205-8, welcomes A. J, 
Bové's Le droit romuria ot les papyrus d' Egypte (Journal, xvi (1930), 133). 

Kh. Law of persona, 

i. Juristic persons, In Aer. Aiet. dr, rx (1930), 616-8, J. Preexse summarizes on address to tha Soe. 
dhiet, dudes Le personne civile sous Pancien Empire dgyptien. Full civil personality was attributed to 
priestly colleges and temples, The application of the concept of corporation to the family group was 
the means whereby family property and solidarity were restored under Dym V and VI, and was an 
essential factor in effacing individualistic law at the end of the ancient Empire, P. M. Meven, 2 Sar., 
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r (1930), 511-2, draws attention to interesting documents, A. Srmmswenter, thud. (Kom. Abt.), xox (1990), 
1-0, Die Rechtastellung der Kirchen wu. Aldster nach den Papyri, is an invportant article, contrasting the 
official law of Church and State (notably Justinian), which recognized the full juristic personality of piotis 
institutions geterally, was hostile to private ownership and lordship, and admitted founder's right only 
grudgingly, with the picture revealed by the papyri of the 6th—Sth centuries. The official law having 
already been fully studied, we have bere careful analysis and discussion of the Graeco-Egyptian and Coptic 
documents. Briofly, in spite of Justinian’s legislation, we find in this period churches under the lordship 
of the episcopal church or of the pagarch, the latter without founder's claim; even in private ownership 
churches, which can hardly have been merely private oratories, and though this is in Arab times, the 
title is traced far back. Similarly, over monasteries from their beginning (P. Lond, 1913, H. L. Bens, 
Jews and Christians, 4040), we find heritable and transferable rights of founders, and pagarchs with 
various Tights of lordship, Evidently Justinian's prohibitions were not aimed st nothing. Bo far as 
documenta have been published, this sort of thing seers to have been common in the Kast, but of course 
we have also evidence of proper observance of the law, To the evidence for later Byzantine conditions 
given at the end of the article we might add the will of the Monk Cosmas of 1005, transmitting to 
auoceseors an embryonie monastery, published by G. Rontyson, History and Cartulary of the Greek 
Monastery of Carbone (Orientalia Christiana, Rome, 1928-30), 1, 1, 1-7. But, as Srerywenten observes, 
apecial considerations apply Lo casea where corporate personality had not been fully achieved, P, FovnsTER, 
Rev, Aiet, dr, 1x (1990), 567, draws the conclusion from this article that we have in the East the same 
conflict as in the Carolingian empire, between official canon law, which held churches, ete. to be public 
institutions, and a tolerated practice of applying the conceptions of private law to them. 

ii, Sluvery, W. L. Weerermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Lgypt (New York, 1929. Not seen), 
which includes the publication of an early Ptolemaic dutypappa on the tax on sales of slaves, P. Colombia 
480, is evidently an important work: P, Courant, Mee. de phil, wv (1980), 410-1; GD. S., Biv. di Al, 
vor (1930), 118-9; U. Wineees, Archir, ox (1990), 252-3, Besides this, we have two general stadies 
which are in away complementary; R. Tavuensounac, Das Shlavenrogkt im Rechte der Papyri, 4. Sar,, 
1, (1930), 140-69, wnd the first chapter of V. Aranato-Roz, Persone e famigha nel diritia det papari 
(Milan, 1930). Tacuensemtaa gives a methodical exposition, backed by his usual rich documentation, 
Anasaro-Rotz (reproducing lectures) brings the main points into sharp relief, and abeuinds in augoestions 
and parallela, In both, the main theme is the contrast of the Graeco-Egyptian system with the Roman, 
in the Gracco-Egyptian « certain dualism, in the Roman severe logic, Thus, though the Egyptian slave 
waa the property of his master, registered as such, subject to chastisement, exploitation, and alienation 
(but limits on export}, yet he could own property, not merely enjoy peculium ; there is self-cnslavement 
and manumission by self-purchase, marriago with free persons, processual capacity (for example os de- 
linquent, P. Hal, 1 and P. Lille 29), An instructive ease of contrast is that of the partial MaAnUM ission 
of a serves communis, posible in Egypt, impowible in Roman law (Tacnesscanag, 166-7; Anaxcio-Hotg, 
Oi: Wenagn, Archiv, 1x (1930), 279). On the subject of patron-rights, which oceurs at the end of 
Tavaexscmnag's article, see also G. La Pra, Proeedenti provincial della riforma Giustinianca del diritio 
di patronato, S¢, ital. di sifol, of., vil, fase, 2 (1928), 146-54 (not seen. Noticed by L. Wengen, Arciie, tx, 257). 

iii, Civitas. P.M. Mever's section on this subject in his Papyruabericht, v1, 2. Sar, & (1990), 512-6, 
contains many notable points: a summary of the literature on the Cyronean dicypappa, last words on the 
Const, Antoniniaona (Jowrncl!, xv (1029), 11), the divergent views of KE. Rickeamanns and E. SoHONBACER 
on the status of Greeks in Egypt (ihe, xvi (1080), 194), 0 dissent from A. Seokk's theory that legionaries 
might retain Egyptian nationality (ii%,), The fundamental questions are brilliantly discussed in the 
sncond chapter of V. Ananaio-Ruts's Persone ¢ famiglia (above, ii), He criticizes E. Bicknamann’s views. 
(Jowrnal, xtv (1028), 11; xv (1920), 129-30, 130-1). The FPtolemies dealt with the problem of private 
law substantially as the Romans did, leaving the natives to their own law, and keeping Greek law for the 
Greeks. True the Greeks, coming from different wider, had no proper common law, but there was an 
underlying unity of legal ideas which royal did¢ypappa and judicial practice could cement. The difference 
of lows ia obvious: thua, before the Romans came, only Greeks made proper testamenta, The regard 
shown by Augustus for common Greek nationality in the Cyrenean edicts is Inconsistent with the pre- 
tended fusion of Greeks and Egyptians under the early Empire. On the contrary, the policy was to 
wociate the Greek iuition, regardless of ita political divisions, with the Romany as a governing class 
(p 32,1). In fact op to 200 there are clear signs of Greek privilege, though the Alexandrians may 
have been still more favoured, Pp. 37-8 give important developments on double etvitus, the Gnomon and 
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Bickeumaws's interpretation of adored (Jowrnal, xv (1939), 130-1), Proofi of these doctrines are to be sought 
in the foundation af Antinoopolis and the position of the Arsinoite «drome aa revealed by BickKERMANN, 
The Greeks were beld together and distinet by the gymnasium, But intermarriage with natives was 
probably net forbidden, and, the racial qualifications for the gymnasium being strict, al awh Te pyr pai 
Acme took the place of of dwd rot yupraciow in tho course of the first three centuries. Groek ideas govern 
EVEL ta eyyaa ripper, ond Keyptian ideas do not begin to dominate until the disappearance of Greek 
corporate life in the Byzantine period. 

iv. Family, In Z. Sev, u (1990), 450, 0.5, M. Sam Nivond finds parallels to the Egyptian cv mipeue ard 
compas, UH, BL flew, Adee, CLIX (1928), 179-80, bas a short note on J, Cancortno, Le droit a’ exposition 
enfants et le gnomon de Pidtvlogue, Mém. de la Soe, nat, des Antigueires de France, Lxxvit (1928) (not 
Hem ), 

P.M. Meven, 2. Sev,, 1 (1930), 514-5, discusses the notifications of birth mentioned in Journal, xv 
(1929), 131; avi (1930), 135. The Karanis diptych is commented on by U. Wincken, Arolin, 1x (1030), 
#42-4, the suggestion being made that the expansion may be: dfe}) efa) re) o(remplum) editum)—or 
«(datur)}—Wenefiedo) tutoris) alupra) s(eriptt), benefeio meaning “through the mediation of" V. Anawero- 
Rory, in chapter 3 of his Persone ¢ famiglia (above, ii), considers that in native Egyptian law the cohesive 
function of the patria potestas was performed by joint interest in family property founded on marriaga 
contract, A very interesting system, the existence of which can be proved up to the beginning of the 
Homan period, In Roman terms it means usufruct to the father or parents, nude proprietea for the off- 
spring, but this is too definite. The father (eldest son) can alienate, but requires the concurrence of the 
children (brothers), ‘There is thus an organ of the family corporation. The yesting of the deferred interests 
leads to an extreme morcellement, prolonged in a state of indivision for generations, though the author 
thinks that some of the more incredible fractions may represent some legal artifice to accommodate native 
custom to Roman conceptions, Under such a ayatem sons cannot. have had much property in their parents’ 
lifetime But the dismembered Greek family, the precurvor of Justinian’s, alsu occurs, e.g. P. Oxy. 1208 
of 291, an anticipation of Constantine's bora adventicia. At the beginning of this chapter Anaworo-lturz 
holds it to be a mistake ta speak of maferna potestas (Journal, xVT (1930), 135), the semblance of which 
may be dun to the de facto supervision naturally assumed by older relutions, é7. ilao the grandmother, 
& brother, even a sister. Similarly, the mother aa fracolovdyra by the side of the tutor of her fatherless 
children (iid.) may not be much more than an attempt to give effect to practical considerations, of which 
the existing law of tutorship took no notice, The same system is found in late classical Roman law—the 
mother as cdministratrizc of the property, but alongside of a male tutor—but when G. La Pina, Aiffessi 
provincial: nel diritto tutelare elassico romano, Bull. Jat. Dir, Rom., xxxvint (1930), 53-73, on the strength 
of a papyrus putting back the date of the appearance of this system in Egypt to 182 avn, (G. Vireo in 
St cn onere dt V. Loret, not seen), argues that the Romans may have borrowed the idea from Egypt, one 
is inclined to reflect that the same causes may have produced the same results in both cases, On tutela, 
see also P, M. Mevun, 2. Sen, 1 (1030), 616, 

¥. dlarriage. In chapter 4, V. Anancio-Riz recognizes in Egyptian custom two types of marriage, 
the lower being probably derived from morgunatic wnions, and in Greek marriage two stages of docu- 
inentation, the second of which, cvyypady ovreceriov, he suggests was for publicity in the matter of 
immovable property, In the Roman period the lower Egyptian marriage fused with the first phase of the 
Greek, to form a new institution, the yiyos éypapes, which again was readily open to interpretation as 
identical with the classical Homan marriage, We oan barely refer to the very intoresting study of P. Oxy. 
207 (76 4.) and to the concluding remarks on Vor, 74. 

PSL. 1x, 1075 (458 4.0.) ia a wife's petition (for what, is not clear) in connexion with a rept atein 
made or, according to WiLckex, threstened by her husland: P. M, Mrrkn, 2. Sar, & (1930), 517; 
U. WILCKEN, Archie, x (1940), 246; G, Scunmm.o, Aer. di Storia del Dir. Hal. 11 (1929), 457-506, 
Ti (1850), 0-05, Part of her grievance is connected with her @ddpwr giver, an expression hitherto 
unknown, but certainly meaning « donatio from the husband, and therefore pretium pudicitiae, The firat 
of SOVERILLo's Studi sulfa donazione nugiale (iid.) enters exhaustively into the papyrological evidence 
from the 4th century onwards, concluding that from the husband's side there may be (i) arrha aponanici, 
perhape o relic of bride-purchass, (ii) fiver, the chief gift, which seams to have provided widow's dower, 
but is conceived of as pretivan pudicitive; (iii) irdepmcer of drrifpikor, & name perhaps suggested by 
Nov. 97, generally of furniture, distinct from (if) because found given even tu a woman remarrying. The 
second article considers how far the practice of the pPapyri corresponds to Roman law, pre-Justinian, 
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Justinian's, and later. The materials are very well set out, and interesting conclusions are reached. 
A. Mowrattano, Mie, dé fl, vim (1930), 264-5, mentions cognate studies by E. Voureana, Studi aul 
Arrha Spoasalicia, Rie, ital. per le sciense giur., uw (1927), and rv (1829), completed by « separate publi- 
cation under the same tithe. Rome: Grafia, 1930, pp. 96 (not seen). | 

vi. Colonaie, P. M. Maven, Z. Sav. & (1930), 683, mentions an article published by M. Rosrovr- 
zerr in Journal of Land and Public Utility Economica: The problem of the origin of serfdom te the fomen 
Empire (see Journal, xvi (1930), 130). 

vii, Monk, In B.Z., xxx (1929-30) (Festqude Heisenberg), 669-76, B. Grawid writes on Die privatrecht- 
liche Stellung der griech. Minche im vr. und vt. Jahrh, The monk in spirit said good-bye to this world 
and its law, but the secular law had to regulate his position, and the legislation of Justinian consolidates 
the practice of more than 200 years. One may say that the State entered, as far as possible, into thie 
monastic ideals of paverty, chastity and obedionce. The collection of materials is welcome, but papyri are 
not among them. | 

C. Low of property. 

Very high praise is given by U. Wincken, Archiv, 1x (1990), 237-8, to W. Koxken’s article on the 
alienation of catoecic land, Z Sav., xuvit (1924), 285-313 (Journal, xv (1929), 191-2). E. Cug, Un resorit 
d’ Auguste aur la protection des ree religionae dane lea provinces, Mev, Aist. dfr., x (1990), 3835-410, maintains 
against F. Qumont that the recently published Augustan inacription from Nazareth (7?) is in full agree- 
ment with the accepted civilian account of the protection of graves in Romau law. Text pp. d01-2. 
There is nothing of special interest to papyrologists, however, Justa causa traditionix, Homaniat. Bettr. 
t. Hechtegeach., Heft 4 (Berlin u. Leipaig, 1990, vili+208 pp.}, by A. Enmnannt, is an attempt to determine 
how Roman law up to the Corpus Juris conceived of conveyance, It is probably impossible for an English 
lawyer to do justice to the directly papyrological part (ch. xvi, 156-64) in isolation, With this reserve 
we summarize the writer's position there, The aharp distinction between contract to convey and per- 
formance by conveyance ia only inchoate in classical law, its clear formulation being Byzantine, and 
therefore in the Digest due to Justinian. Justinian’s doctrme is probably a reception from Byzantine 
Egypt, where caraypapy had come to mean fraditio cartes, and involved a sharp line between the contract 
of sale and the conveyance, This evolution of «craypagy is, according to the author, who follows Pawrsce 
rmither than ScHONsACER, 4 very natural one, but we cannot appreciate his arguments here. It has not 
escaped him that the sume distinction is involved in classical law by the requirement of mancipation, but 
mancipation, apart from its eurly obsolescence in the Byzantine period, is primarily the act of the alienee, 
whereas Byzantine fraditic, like eareypoqy, is that of the alienor. The sale of Byzantine Egypt is mpaeis, 
not dey, and ouohoya werpacéim xa careyeypapnedra is not the counterpart of emit mancipiogue accepit— 
a very happy illustration, Thus the fr. omrtae of Inter Byzantine law may be a derivation from «oraypacdhn, 
facilitated by the stress Inid in pre-—Justinian law (Ravenna documents) on traditio by the seller, See 
A. yi above and D. ii below. E, Bern, /! dogma bizantina della qhios Tips rupabicews, St. Bonfante, 
1, 303-4, studies a closely allied subject. He too bolda that the preponderance of the will of the alienor 
in traditve is Byzantine and, where supported by the Digest, interpolated, Should parties not be agreod 
as to causa, tradiie can only pass ownership if it be regarded as an abstract conveyance. Thus Julian 
D, 41, 1, 36 is interpolated, The same conclusion ia reached by BR, Mowren, Le malentendu aur lo couse 
tradition, St. Koufante, mm, 217-31. Julian is clesrly interpolated, and the classical view must be sought 
in the |. contraria, Ulpian D. 12, 1, 18, though there too is interpolation. B. Kimumn, Res mobiles wu. 
immolites, St. Hoafante, 1, 345-01, after pointing out that this distinction is not classical, studies the 
assimilation to land of certain chattels and of other righta (panes civifes) by fiction in Inter law. Greek 
influence is probable: compare the treatment of the alienation of slaves and shipa, analogous to that of 
land, in Egypt (pp. 348, 361). 

In Pat, Wook, 1 (1030), 678-82, W. Scuurart, reviewing FE. Scuéynavur, Beitr. 2. Geach, of. Berg- 
haurechts (Journal, xv1-(1930), 125-6), gives a careful aualvsia, bat refraina from criticiam. 

D. Law of obligations. 

(1990), 565-76, capecially 573-4, E. Zimnanra, Beitr. « Geach, des Seeraube «, Sechanclels im alten Griechen- 
fand, Hamburg, 1929. There have been a number of reviews of V. Ananato-Rors, Lincamenti del aintema 
oontrativals wel diritte det papirt, Milan, 1928 (Journal, xy (1920), 132): P. M. Mever, Z. Saw., 1 (1930), 
524-5, a compact summary; G. A. Perropovnos, Byz.-neugriech. Jahrb, vit (1930), 480-5, iin Greek; 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi, 18 
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M. Sax Nioowd, 0.1.2, xxxirt (1920), 355, appreciative; and W. Kunket, Gnomon, vi (1930), 421-5, 
analysis with criticism. Of course various items in P, M. Meven’s and U. Wiuckxn’s surveys (above, A- i) 
are relevant; in the latter note p, 230, an the papyri published by C.C. Encan, Journal, xiv (1928), 288-93. 

ii. Sale. P. M. Meven's Bericht, vt (A. 1), p. 626, notes sale documents in P.S.1. 1x; also (p. 525) gives 
an el of work, mentioned Journal, xv (1929), 130, by A. Spank, who continues on the same subject 
in Note anil compracendifa ¢ vf pagamento del prezzo in diritte greeo e romano, Aegyptus, x (1929), 207-41. 
Te denies that Greek law knew consensual sale, or indeed the contract as distinct from the reciprocal 
conveyances, though in sales of catagraphable objects arria bound the seller to make earaypagq against 
full payment, and punished a withdrawing buyer by its forfeiture. The effect of carayp. without payment 
would depend on whether the non-payment was expressed on ita face or not; in the latter case payment 
would be secured by fictitious syngraphie loan, but third parties would get good title from the boyer. 
The fully developed procedure in a catagraphic sale seems (P. Oxy, 227) to have been that the vendor drew 
up, it might be ¢v dywd, a document of sale, the buyer paid the ¢ycicduor, and the tax-farmer applied to 
the agoranomus (later also banker, caradoyelor) for xarcyp., Which process involved the traneformation of 
the document into an agoranomic one and its registration, Thus cearayp. was 8 transeriptio in the sense 
of the Ravenna documents: vendo, manctpo #f ex iwre meo tn restro ture dominiogue franacribo, In the 
East coroyp, became simply a document drawn by « tebelfie, or signed by three credible witnesses, and 
the distinction (Cod. Jiat, 4, 21, 17) between sale cum and sine scriptie is the same as that between sale of 
catagraphable and non-tatagraphable objects. Roman law failed to impose fraditio of land in the East, 
and even in the West the document tends to supersede it, but not entirely (Paul, Sent. 5, 12,3). On the 
question of the rule in Jnat, 2,1, 41, Sncak follows E, Atummranto: it is classical only for mancipation. 
F, PaixcsHetu maintains once more in Argentumelhergeng bem Aawf, 2, Sav., &, 333-438, that the rule 
ie entirely interpolated. He notes, p. 347, the Egyptian practice of handing title-deeds to the buyer, and, 
pp, $87-9, considers the papyrological counterparts of the Adem segué of the Institutes passage, and the 
effect of eareyp. on the ownership in the absence of payment of price. See P. M. Murvun, hia, 531 ff, 
and A, Ennaannis recent work (above, C). Some remarks by L, Weyer, Archiv, rx (1930), 267-8, on 
the development of sale as a contract should also be noted. Sea also above, A. vi, 

In Sul? Arra della Vendita in Diritto Giustinianes, St. Bonfante, tv, 503-4, E, Canvat, after giving a 
careful rérmd of G, Connti's recent article (Journal, xv (1929), 192) and a rich bibliography on the 
oriental side, considers the evidence of the Syro-Roman Luw-book (534 @&), and then atudies the meaning 
of Justininn’s legislation (548 ff). This he holds was a compromise, which saved the Roman principle of 
irrevocability of consent in theory, but made concessions to Eastern custom which, limited as they appear, 
are far-reaching. The ius poenitendi was allowed for not yet perfected written contracts, but denied for 
oral; then by a side wind arria was introduced as a penalty of poenttentia in all cases, oral as woll as 
written contracta, and perfected written as well as not yet perfected written. M. Ricca-Bannent, 
LD evizione obblupo-limite del weneitore romano, St. Bonfante, 1, 127-84, contends, against the received 
opinion, that the Roman seller was bound to make good title; in particular that racucm possesstonen 
trowdere meant conveyance. The term Fupaympelr in 2nd and 3rd cent. papyri is witness of this (pp. 171-2). 
In the Byzantine period transfer of ownership is of the very essence of sale. 

A very recent arrival is Loa garantie contre les vices cachds dana fa vente romaine, Paria, 1930, xvi 
+216 pp, by BR. Mowren. The Introduction treata of Babylonian and Greek sale, but, to judge by the 
table of texts, there is not much papyrology, 

ii. Guercnties, L. Wexorn, Archiv, tx, 255-7, gives close consideration to k. Crq's Cauttionnement 
matnel at sofidarité, Wa. Coral, 1, 155-80 (Journal, xrv (1928), 154). 

iv, Jetict, There is no special papyrological interest in F. px Viesoner's Lo nature juridigue de 
Pabomion nannl, fev, hist, ofr. ox (1930), 411-71, unless perhaps an excursion into primitive Greek law 
(pp. 445-8), but this is not true of the summary which he gives, ibid, 604-8, of hia Le delit diniuria 
comms par wn eslave: Droit romain et drow alerandria, Hev, belge, 1x (1930), 702 (not seen). When the 
delict committed by a slive is iieria, we learn from Ulpian D, 47, 10,17, 4, that his master, instead of 
accepting the noxal action, condemnation in which would leave him still free to surrender the slave, might 
hand him over without ado for verberatio, P. Hal. 1, 188 8q. makes the alternative to summary verberatio 
the acceptance of full liability by the master. Thus for tiwria there was no noxal action at Alexandria, 
and J. PARTHCH, Arenn, Wi (1913), 67, is wrong on this point. The suggestion is that the praetor first, 
copied the Alexandrian system, and that the noxalization of the action against the master was introduced 
later, in the interest of uniformity, 
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E, Law of sticeesmon. 

Recently ablshed testamentary documenta of the Roman period are mentioned by P. M. MEven, 
Z. Sav, u (1990), 517-8. Add that edited by A. Sean in St, Bonfante (above, A- iv). Ricerche di ies 
ereditaria romano, Rome, 1930, 132 pp., by the same, appears on a superficial examination to be a lively 
and stimulating study of the Roman law of succession, the special characteristics of which are brought 
out by contrast with Germanic, Greek and Hellenistic law, The evidence for the last-named is erate 
mainly from Egypt; papyrological points which occur are the system of xAjpor pp. 16-7, the rig an 
legitim p. 31, Aereclitas ex certa re p, 33, the meaning of «Anpovopeir In the Gnomon ps a4, entry of heir 
by dudddau pp, 91-9, unlimited liability for hereditary debts, tempered by a rus abstinends p. O6, 


F, Law of procedure. 

L. Wenerr, Z Sov, b (1830), 500-2, has a farther Afisselle on the new demotic procedural code 
discovered by W. Spincenmeno. He regards E, Smrpr's interpretations of the document (Journal, xvi 
(1930), 187) with high fayour, and emphasizes its importance as being, or pointing to, a possible Egyptian 
source of Diodorus, 1, 79, 1, See further: M. Saw Nicon), DL.2Z., 1930, 164-7; P. M. Mevun, 2. San, & 
(1980), 536. ase ; ; 

"At the last moment Zur Gesoh. der Prozesseinieitung im pptol. Reekt, « Munich dissertation by 
E. Beanecen, Ansbach, 1930, 112 pp., comes to hand, 

A detail of Ptolemaic seconde ia dealt with by M. Sax Nicoud, 4.2, xxx (1823-30) (Featgabe 
Heisenberg), 158-62: “Eyyvor wapapovys, He rightly claims that P. Mich. 3106 of 287 (C. C. Ebesn, 
Journal, xrv (1928), 291 ff.) proves that éyyoq wap. in P. Hal. 1, 46 © means security for production of 
& person in court, not, as the editors proposed, security for sstiafaction of judgement, The general affect 
af the rpéoraypa of P. Mich. is that an Zyyvor wap. provided he does produce his man, though lute, is to 
be freed from his bond. Tt decides this in a particular case: dbeiode ris imepnyepias (11, 8-0), and nao 
general principle: dpeiefwcray rar éyyins «al py deckerioGwoor THe trep_pepiag (Il, 11-13), To get rid of 
the obvious difficulty created by the variation of phrase, Encan proposed to insert between Il 8 and o, 
after dcbeiotiu : Tis eyyent cal ar) dec deur, and to translate jut eee. rye w.: “shall not be debarred 
from exceeding the time.” Sas Nicord proposes a translation which has the merit of making the insertion 
between JL 8 and 9 mnomecesaary; “shall not be precluded on account of having exceeded the term." 
U. Witckex, however, approves the insertion: Archiv, x (1930), 235-6 (other points also), Philologists 
must decide whether the use of the genitive suggested by Saw Nroovd is too harsh, Epuak's translation 
might, perhaps, be improved if we make fj trepypepla mean “the days of grace,"-in reference to soine 
established system of granting extension of time, which would help to explain the mysterious royal 
indulgence to Hyver rapaporys. 

U. Winoses, Archiv, (1930), 232, comments on the very interestmg P. Cair. Zon. m1, 406 ( forum, 
asylum). 

" Mevinwine L. Wescrn'’s Praetor uw. Forme! (Munich, 1925) in ev, vst, dr, ox (1990), 724-6, A, Levr- 
Bava gives a very lucid account of the positions reached by recent studies of the formulary procedure. 

A. Furracs, La postulatio simpler: Contribution ad (Aistoirs dex modes de citation av bas-enpere, 
Rev, Aiet, dr, tx (1920), 193-223, gives w historical study of the first step taken by plaintiff in ja normal 
action, as it appedra both in legislation (Cod. Theod., post-Theod. Novels, torpus Juris) and in Romang- 
Egyptian. practice under the later empire. This act ie an ex parfe (simplex, poropépye) application 
(postulatio, éxrvyia) by plaintiff to the court demanding, for reasons stated, citation of defendant. Service 
would appropriately be by an officer of court, but under the principate, and perhaps later, there is the 
possibility of participation in service by plaintiff, aa is illustrated by the Egyptian system of wrapayyedia. 
Anyhow, from 322 onwards (Cod, Theod, 2, 4, 2) postulatio simplex, which in writing would amount to a 
liteliue aetionts, followed by an interlocutory order for or refusal of service (inferfocutio tudicis), was the 
normal first stage in an action, the parallel step in rescript procedure being affegatio reacripti. This initial 
step is a constant up to and including Justinian, Thus the author maintains that in the important series 
P, Oxy, avi, 1876-81 (Journel, x1v (1928), 155), we must see nothing exceptional, bat just the normal 
opening of Theodosian fits denuntiatio, ic. postulatio simplex and iuterlocutio. Incidentally (pp. 207-10) 
he rejects the view of P. Couttxay and E, Awpt that the poet, in iudicio deposita of Cod. Theod. 4, 14, 1, 
belongs to reseript procedure, 

A. STEINWESTER, fie Litistontestation im Libell process, 2, Sav., & (1930), 164-211, enquires what the 
classical term ({itva confestatio means in early Byzantine procedure, especially to Justinian's compilers. In 


18—2 
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the Cod, Thzod. its primary and proper meaning (confusion is created by allied usages) is the moment at 
which cowhictus partinm de principali negotio (Cod. Theod. 4, 14, 1) ia reached: of. P. Lips. 38 of 300 
(pp. 100-1). What is 9 rod Siearrqpiov wpoxdrap&es of P. Oxy. 67 (358; of. P. Lips. 330f 368)? Tt must 
be the {is coupta, ete., fitts erordium, etc. of Cod, Theod., and ease holds that these phrases cover 
the whole initial oral proceedings, and are therefore wider than fit. cont., which in fit, denuntiatio procedure 
eccurs when the defendant has put in his defence orally, Tho same conception appears in the libellary 
procedure: God. Thaod. 2, 4, 6; Wor. Val. 35, 18; P. Oxy. 1881; P. Princetan 55. ¢. Gf. Z. n, p, 124, 
fives fit, cond. or Men dpyGera 08 deruerdrroru ¢€v dicaotgpim, de, as the joinder of isaue in court, 
therefore orally. Justinian (Cod. 3, 1,14, 4) Saat sharpens the somewhat misty Theodoman conception: 
lif. cont. is narratio plus responsia, and the moment was doubtless registered by some act of court. It is 
hard to ase why the moment of the oral dusdanations was preferred to that of the delivery of the contra- 
dictory Mhelli, SreinwEnTesR suggests the influence of rhetoric ae the explanation, and observea that we 
are wrong to think of the libellary procedure aa mainly in writing. 8, Riccopono, against M, WLAssAk, 
maintains that this conception of /it. cow. ia derived from the classical cognitio extra ordinem, but 
STEINWENTER, citing P. Mich. 1320, considers the connexion not proved. What the article perhaps does 
not bring out sufficiently is that a joinder of issue is a natural necessity of all formal debate, expecially 
legal, and that if the conception of ff, coat. had not existed, it would have had to be invented. From the 
functional point of view, at Jeast, the connexion between classical and Byzantine fit. cont. is plain. 

G. Public flaw. 

K. WinnELMsos, Zum rim. Mtabaltaut in Aegypfen, Tartu, 1930, 20 pp. (defa ef Commentt, Univ. 
Tortuensis (Dorpatensia), B. xvi, 5), draws attention to a peculiarity of sales and leasea by the fise: 
they were revocable on a better offer being made. This suggests a possible origin of the system of tn diem. 
addictio in private sales, and explains Cod. 11, 32, 1 and 11,71, 2. See also § 5, 

There have been a number of reviews of Dis Augustus-Jnschrift auf dem Marktplats von Ayrene by 
J. Staoox and L. Wesaer (/ouwrral, xvi (1930), 137): J. G, C. Anpunsox, J.AS8., xx (1929), 219-24, 
a very close study, appreciative, but with dissenta; V. Anmanato-Rom, Ave. ai Al, vir (1930), 220-30, 
noting a general approximation of views between the leading commentators, and citing « study of the 
repetundae procedure by G, La Pima, S¢, ttaf. di fl. of, vir (1929), 59 ff (not seen); W. Graf Uxecut- 
GYLLENBAND, Gnomon, VI (1930), 121-32, a comprehensive and rather critical review, embracing also 
A. Von Pauwesareis’s and VY. Anancio-Rotz's articles, 

fa répreasion da la magie et fe eulte des gentile au yr* mécle, Rev, Aiat. dr., rx (1950), 669-701, by 
F, Manrrovr, argues that Constantine and -bis earlier sucoessors did not persecute the ancient Roman 
religion, but that the laws which have been taken in this sense were really directed against magical 
divination. No papyrological material is used. Cf, Journal, xiv (1929), 156, if, 


7. PaLragognaray anp DrrpomaTic. 


K. Onty's Siichometriache Cntersuchungen is reviewed in some detail by Ta. Brat (PAu. Woah, 1 
(1930), 207-217), The reviewer, though appreciative, disagrees with some of Onty's conclusions, 

E. Bickesnmaynn's Settriige cur antifen Oriowndenpeschichte (1 “Eerevées wed “Y¥rdprnpa, Archiv, 1X 
155-82) discusses the formulae of these documenta. 

Jouever publishes a letter concerning the registration of fibelli; see § 3, Komen, 

E. Gunstisces in fin never Betrog ser Geschichte der grieehischen amilichen Aansleiachrift ( Wiener 
Studien, XLVO (1930), 168-72) publishes P. Vindob, 24473, an official letter of the second century from 
Sccnopaei Nesus, with a photograph and a distussion of Chancery Hand. This is « useful addition to 
the material for the study of this type of hand, The date is probably about the time of Hadrian. (See 
Journal, Vi, 127.) 

Ts. Brat, Zur Tachygraphie der Griechen (Rhein, Mus, LXxix (1930), 1-6), discusses the origin of 
Greek shorthand, He suggests that ita antiquity goea back at least to the time of Plato and that it wna 
the chowen medium of the Sibyl. 

H. J, Voorts' Codicum Novi Testomenti Specumina (Bonn: P. Hanetein, 1929) givea photographs of 
two papyri, P. Mich. 1571 and P. Lond. 1532. 
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8 LexmoooRarHy anD GRAMMAT, 

V. Martin argue: convincingly in Archiv, 1x, 215-21, that rarvAior in Sammelbuch 1 (=P, Gen. ined. 
255), 7247. 20, 7248. 3 and the Edict of Diocletian is the Latin papifio in its later sense of “tent” (whence 
French pavilion), and adds this to the other reasons for assigning Sammefdach 1 to the third century. 
Fr. Zuckun’s article, Dber Sprache und Stil frihbysantinischer Urbunden, in BZ, xxx (1980), 146-5, 18 
a discussion, with ample illustrative quotations, of the style of some late papyri. 5, Kaurechiscawihl 
says in PA. Woek., v (1930), 1166-8, that the Georgian version of ¢rovewer dpros means “Brat fiir den 
morgigen (oder: von dem morgigen) Tag." 

Four works are not yet accessible to me: A. FamprichsEN, APTOS EmMoyvzi03; Line Navilese, in 
Symbolas Oaloenses, 1x (1930), 62-8—H. Gurrsea, De Prolemaet et Apallonii, Glaweiae fliorum, quaeationes 
linguisticae, Weidae Thuringorum, 1820 (mentioned in Aegyptus, X, 352, no, T7340, where the title is given 
in this impossible form)—O. Horsiccen, EAren- una Rangpridi£ate i den Papyrusertunde : Bun 
Beitrag sum rimischen wud byzantinischen Titelweaen, Dr,-Diss. Giessen. Giessen, 1990, Pp, x+41— 
A. Stem, EDISKEPES, in Charisteria (Alois Hach cum acktageten Geburtatag dargetrackt), Reichenberg, 
1830, 176-80). 

During this year Part v of the new edition of Lipprr. and Scorr appeared (@_ravporcde—cay, 
pp. 801-1020, Oxford, 1930). 

The following reviews of works already mentioned in these bibliographies have appeared : FP. PREISIGEE, 
Warterbueh der qriechischen Papyrusurkuaden, reviewed by W, ScHUBART in O.0.2., 1931, 17-18 (not yet 
aceezaible to me), and by F, Binasen in PAd. Woek., tL (1890), 1389-93: Mountox and Mraacan, Voor- 
bwlery of the Greek Testament, Vit, reviewed by P.-L, Connenoup in Bee. Aist. rel, evo (1830), 135-8 
(inaccessible); L. Wexorn, Aus Novelleninder und Papyruncdrtarbuch, reviewed by A. Gore in Phat. 
Woek., & (1930), 46-8; B. Lava, Das Alerandrinische Aksentuationasysten, reviewed by E, Heamasy in 
Phat: Wock,, t (1930), 228-33; F. M. Aven, (frammatre clu gree hillique mint Pun choir de papyrus, 
reviewed by A. Dennuswer in 2.2, xxrx (1930), 246-7, and by E. Drencr in Oriens Christianus, 3. 5., 
mi/tv (inaccessible); Lrppeit, and Scorr, new edition, Parts mt and ry, reviewed by Pau Saoney in 
CY, Pail, xxv (1030), 62-3. 


0, Guxenan Works, Brotioonarny, Miscennaxnovs Notas on Parynus TExts. 

‘The English version of Dmmemann's Light from the Ancient Fast ia reviewed by C. J. KRatwer in 
Cl. Weebly, xxin (1990), 140-2. 

J.(=G. v.) Mawrevrrcn poablishes on article in Polish on the science of papyrology and ita results: 
Papyrologja jako nauka pomoonicsa Aistorye, m Przeglgdu IHistoryernego, Wo (1929), TO-20. A Polish 
article on the gocial relations of the inhabitants of Kerkeosiris by J. R. Lox 1 know only from the 
Bibliography in Aegyptus, x, 260, no, 7862: Socidlni pomdry obyvatelatea v Kerkeosiris, in Shornat flol. fab. 
Univers. Komenstébo, 1v, Bratislava (1920) (rev. Lasty Fil, uv (1927), 262-7, by G, Huszran), The same 
remark applies to two other general articles on the papyri and the light thrown by them on life in Egypt: 
A. Tumuixa, Griechischen (sic) Leben in den Papyri, Paderbo[rjn, 1929 (Aegyptus, x, 360, no. 7861) ; and 
A.B. Hawes, Light reading from the pepyri, in CL Journ, xxv (1990), D544 (degyptua, x, 330, no, 7457). 

M. Hommert continucs his Aulletin papyrologique (1¥, 1929) in Byzantion, ¥ (1920-20), 655-70, In 
the Bilvingraphische Beilage of Gnomon in 1930 references to papyrology and allied subjects ure to be 
found as follows: 2, p, 15; 3, p. 24; 4, p. 20; 5, p. 37; 6, pp. 44-5. P, M. Meven continues his Jurz- 
tischer Papyruabericht (v1, Oct. 1927-Oct. 1929) in 2. Sav,, 1 (1980), S03-a0. For other bibliographies see 
BZ, xxix (1930), 391-3 (Papyruakwide), and Bys-nevgriech, Juhrb., Vin (1980), 248-57 (Paldographie, 
Papyrus, Handachriften und Biickerkunde). 

H. Heswe publishes some additions and corrections to Papyrus (rawr N@ 3 a 8 of papyrus du Caire 
N* A927 in Built. Fast. fr. Arch. Or., xxviii (1929), 11-14. M. San Nrcovd in his Erryos TAPAMONHE 
in BZ, ¥xx, 158-62 (see alao § 6), deals with P. Hal. 1, dicy pevdopaprypiov, and P. Mich, Inv, No, 3106, 
edited by Engan in Journal, xiv, 291 if 


10, Miscennanvrous amp PRHkoNAL. 
Reference must be made to the recently founded Socied royale dgyptienne de papyrofogie, a body which 
promises to play a most useful part and to which I take this opportunity of extending a cordial welcome. 


An account of it is given hy Geonces Maver in Le Temps, 5 June, 1930; see, too,"Her, belge, 1x (1930), 697 
and Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 102. | Rew. belge, 1x (1930), 697, 
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The “Semaine ézyptologique et papyrologique” at Brussels, 14-20 Sept. 1830, which the present 
writer was unfortunately unable to attend, was a great success and did much useful work. Accounts 
of it are given in Chron. d’ Ex. vi (1831), 148-54 fan announcement in advance, Hex. bstge, rx (1A30), 
698-9), in Aegyptus, xT (1931), 97-101, and in Aer, belge, Tx (1990), 1090-1100. Two communications 
made to the Congress by A. Caunentnt are published in Aegyptus, x1 (1031), via. 2 operve dalla remota i 
papirelogia di Milanea, pp. 3-9, and Jatorne al“ Dizionario dei nomi geografici ¢ topografics el? Katto 
irreco-Homrno,” pp. 10-12. 

M. Hownent gives an account of the small papyrus collection of the Fondation Reine Elisabeth (Lea 
papyrus de la Fondation Egyptologique Heine Elisabeth) in Chron. d'Byg., ¥, 268-71. The Greek papyri 
seem to be for the most part very fragmentary. 

F, Brianet, in a review of the Warterfuch (Phil, Woed., v (1020), 1390), mentions that Guapenwirs's 
Contririadex is in the press under hia supervision, and that he is himself preparing an historical proso- 
porraphy of Hellenistic-Roman-Byzantine Egypt. 

A. C[Acprntst] gives an account of the Italian excavations at Tebtunis. The plan of the town, which 
was partly native Egyptian of the usual type, partly Greek, on a regular plan (two quarters), was laid 
bare, Some papyri were found, forming a family archive. These ore to be edited by Virenir; Scavi della 
Missione Archeologioa Jtaliana a Tebtunis (Foyyum) in Aegyptus, x (1929), 295-8, P. Kosonaren describes 
the excavations at Dura: Awsqrafungen in Dure-Leropes, in 0 £2, xxxm (1930), 162-71. It appears 
from a mete in (-f, Ae. Jager, et 8-0, 1920, 47 that papyri have been found at Dura, This opens up 
new and exciting possibilities, 

H. 1. Bau. calls attention to the rediscovery of some of the missing Petrie Papyri in Archiv, ix, 227, 
and Aegyptus, x (1929), 302. 

A very serious loss to almost every branch of Eryptian studies, and not least to those concerned 
with the Giraect-Homan period, is the unexpected death of Witntim Srirarnecnc, which oveurred last 
December, His immense energy and many-sided versatility were combined with a rare philological 
acumen; and the problema upon which he threw new light are many. The removal of such a worker 
from the already small band of Demotic scholars is an irreparable blow. There i¢ a short notice of him 
by W. Scovnarr in Forsh. «. Fortachr., vir (1931), 46. 

Another great echolar whose less toust be recorded here is Avavsr Hewenceno (died 22 Nov. 1930), 
His work was done mainly in the aphere of genera) Byzantine studies, but he collaborated with L, Wexate 
in the important volume of Byzantine papyri at Munich, and he was always awake to the importance of 
papyrology, A notice of him by Fa. DoLanA appears in Forsch. a, Fortachr,, vir {1931}, 14-15, 

A bibliography of Lummnoso’s works is given by V. Scracosa in Commemorasions del aoclo Giacomo 
Lambros, Acc, Nax det Lincs, pp, 38, 

A propos of O. Gaapenwrrz's seventieth birthday, E. Kreastina publishes a biographical note: Orta 
Gradenwits zum 70. Geburtstage, in Forsel, wu, Fortsotr., v1 (1930), 191. 
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During the past winter the Society has maintained three expeditions—at Armant, at 
ElAmarnah and at Abydos. 


The Armant Expedition began excavations on November Ist, and ended early in 
February. As a result of the season's work, the excavation of the Bucheum and Baqaria 
been completed. In the Bucheum the two tombs left over from last year and the 
“Well” found in the first season were cleared. In all three cases water had damaged 
the burials and only a few broken faience amulets were recovered. The remainder of the 
season’s work in the Bucheum consisted of a minute examination and recording of 
architectural features, which has produced interesting and important results. i 

The presence of water and the dangerous state of the rock complicated work in the 
Bagaria. Twenty-five burials were cleared, including six found but not excavated last 
year. In both pits most of the burials were much decayed, and tt was seldom possible 
to do more than plan and photograph the skeleton. In the northern (Ptolemaic) pit, 
however, one cow was waxed solid, another was cleaned down to the skeleton and pre- 
served in a similar manner, and the head of a third, on which the gilt was in good 
condition owing to the use of bitumen in the mummification, was alao preserved, In the 
southern pit, which is of Roman date, the cows were buried under red-brick vaults, but 
in most cases water had destroyed all but the bones. From the passage of this pit four 
offering-tables were obtained, three being inscribed. A stela dating from the reign of 
Commodus was also found. 

A certain amount of cemetery work was undertaken. To the south-east of the 
Bagaria a few protodynastic burials in large pote were found, and a number of poor 
graves of the Roman and Coptic periods, On higher ground at the edge of this cemetery, 
where there has been considerable denudation, the bottoms of several grain pits were 
found which yielded a number of Badarian sherds, A preliminary excavation was made 
in a large and promising early predynastic settlement. Finally, a large but badly robbed 
Roman camp in the desert was cleared. 


At El Amarnah attention was first turned to the completion of the excavation of 
the North Suburb begun by Dr. Frankfort some years ago, and this part of the site 
has now been finished. From here came a beautiful little painted head in limestone of 
one of the princesses, which has been allotted to the Society in the division at Cairo; 
here also was found a jar containing twenty-three bars of gold together with many frag- 
ments of silver and a small silver figure with a gold cap. It is possible that the whole 
was a robber's hoard. A considerable amount of new evidence waa gathered for the 
reconstruction of the house-decoration of the period. 

The excavation of a large mound in the wady north of the town was next begun and 
a fine house was revealed; not only were the inner door-jambs and lintels made of stone, 
but a magnificent painted lintel was found lying on its face between the north loggia 
and the central room. It bore an inscription giving the name of the owner of the house, 
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Hatiay, Overseer of the King's Works, and also cartouches of the King and Queen, 
though that of Akhenaten had been erased. The house stood in fine grounds, having on 
its north side a large chapel, containing two altars on which traces of colour are 
preserved. 

The excavation of a great wall running north and south between the cultivation and 
the house oceupied by the excavators was then undertaken. A large gateway was found, 
flanked by false doors with fine stone thresholds, topped by a double uraens cornice, 
which must have supported statues of the royal family, as several broken fragments 
showed. Inthe gateway itself and near it, a large quantity of fallen wall-decoration was 
found, much of it brilliantly coloured and of fine technique. Shortage of funds made it 
necessary to close the work before the excavation of the wall was finished, and great 
things are expected when the ground level is reached; work will begin here next season, 
provided that sufficient funds are raised to furnish an expedition, 

Many objects found this season—together with casts of the objects kept in Cairo— 
reproductions of some of the wall-painting, plana and a model of a typical ‘Amarnah 
house will be shown at the Society's summer exhibition this year. 


There is little fresh news to report regarding the Archacological Survey at Abydos, 
where Miss Calverley and Miss Broome have been working hard all winter and making 
steady progress with the material required for the first volume of the Seti Temple pub- 
lication. Meanwhile the work of reproducing their earlier drawings has gone forward in 
this country; many of the plates are already printed off, and are of exquisite quality. 


In addition to the two lectures already recorded others have now been delivered. 
On January 21st Miss Murray lectured on “Primitive Religion in Ancient Egypt” with 
many interesting slides; on February 18th Mr. G. A. Wainwright lectured on “Egypt: 
Ancient and Modern,” pointing out the continuity of customs and beliefs, and the 
similarity of the life of the native of the twenticth century to that of Old Testament 
times. Mr. Wainwright encouraged the audience to ask questions at the close of the 
lecture and a keen discussion took place. On March 18th Mr. Charles Jarrett-Bell, R.C.N.C. 
(retired), gave a discourse on “The Ships of Ancient Egypt, with special reference to the 
Obelisk Barge of Queen Hatshepsut”; a short discussion followed. 


Dr, Hall's unexpected death has taken from us one of the Society’s oldest and 
staunchest friends and supporters. We say no more of our loss here, for we publish in 
this number an obituary notice which Mr. Hugh Last, of St. John’s College, Oxford, one 
of Hall's most intimate friends, has been good enough to write for us, with the help 
of others who knew him. 


On the 23rd of December last died Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Professor of Egyptology in 
the University of Munich. Dr. Spiegelberg died almost suddenly, at a time when his age 
and the activity of his mind seemed to indicate that he might still have before him fiftean 
years or more of precious work for Egyptology. Every branch of the science—Demotie, 
perhaps, mote than any other—is under obligations to him for contributions of solid, 
scholarly work. His was a keen, alert mind, and though he always had some magnum 
opus in hand he was never too much preoccupied by it to make and publish valuable 
observations on other branches of the subject. To the gifts of the scholar he added a 
courtesy of manner which won for him the sympathy of all who met him. The loas to 
Egyptology is irreparable. 
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Death and lapse of time have brought about changes in the personnel of the British 
Museum. On the last day of 1930 Sir Frederick Kenyon, G.B.E., K.C.B., Tetired 
from the Directorship which he has held since 1909. He ts succeeded by Dr. G. FB Hill, 
C.B., F.B.A. We wish Sir Frederick full enjoyment of the activities with which his 
energetic and untired mind will doubtless fill the years of retirement. 

The Keepership of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, lett vacant 
by Dr. Hall’s death, has been given to Mr. Sidney Smith. This appointment was made 
in December, and Mr. Smith returned to duty in the Museum in January from Baghdad, 
where he had been acting as Curator of the new museum, his services having been lent 
by the British Government to the Government of Iraq for this purpose. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have just issued a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of the General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections. Dr. Hall, whose 
signature appears under the preface, tells us that it is a re-issue of the Guide prepared 
by Sir Ernest Budge and issued in 1909, with such additions and corrections 4s have 
become necessary in the light of the discoveries of the last twenty years. Some sections 
have been completely re-written, and an index has been added. The Guide, which 
consists of 460 pages with 233 illustrations, and costs half-a-crown, 15 & wonderful 
compendium of information about the history, archaeology, religion and thought of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 


An institution bearing the name La Société royale égyptienne de papyrologie was 
founded by royal decree on the Tth of May, 1930, under the patronage of His Majesty 
King Fouad the First. Its first president is M. Pierre Jonguet, Director of the Institut 
francais d’archéologie orientale in Cairo, Its purpose is to encourage the discovery, study 
and publication of papyri—Greek, Latin, Coptic Demotie and Arab. It will publish two 
series of works, bearing the titles Tertes ef documents and Etudes de papyrologie 
respectively. 


We have received the following from Mr. G, D. Hornblower: 

“Dr. Siegfried Schott has published in Journal, xv1, 23 and Pl. x, 4, a figure of a 
mother and child inscribed ‘May a birth be given unto thy daughter Seh,’ interpreting 
it as a concubine and supporting this view by an argument of considerable ingenuity 
but highly involved. Surely the inscription is simple and natural if the figare be accepted 
as connected with fertility, and not as a concubine, in accordance with the theory stated 
by me in Journal, xv, 29/f. The figure may, in fact, be well taken as greatly fortifying 
that theory. 

“Will you allow me to add a slight correction for the last line of p. 13 in Journal, 
xvi, where ‘1929, part rv’ should be ‘1930, part 1’; the article in question was transferred 
to the later number of Ancient Egypt after the final proof of the article in the Journal 
had been despatched.” 


Writers for the Journal are begged, when giving the measurements or weights of 
objects, to state them in the metric system, out of consideration for our very numerous 
Continental readers, to whom an ounce, an inch and a pint mean nothing, and who cannot 
be expected to have constantly by them the necessary Table of Conversions. Those 
writers who wish can always add the English equivalent in brackets—a practice of which 
Dr. Hall set a good example. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xvi. 19 
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In the interests of economy authors are asked to reduce their use of hieroglyphic 
signs to a minimum, Though it is impossible to lay down any principles in this matter, 
it is clear that in many cases a consonantal transliteration of an Egyptian phrase, even 
though the vowels are unknown to us, is, when accompanied by translation, clear and 
unambiguous, and therefore sufficient. Thus, for example, when we wish to illustrate 
the use of a particular verbal form it is often possible to confine the use of hieroglyphs 
to the clause or even word in which the form occurs, the necessary context being given 
in transliteration, and the whole accompanied by translation. Clarity, however, must 
come before economy, and the Editor would be the last to suggest that any risk of 
obscurity should be taken in order to save a few shillings. At the same time, he does 
remark that in several recent cases where he has suggested a reduction in the number of 
hieroglyphs used the writers have agreed that their articles suffered no loss whatsoever 
from the change. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Von dgyptischer Kunst: Eine Grundlage, You Hecsatce ScaAren, Third edition. Leipaig, 1930. 
Die Leistung der dgyptiwhen Kunst (Der alte Orient, Band 28, Hoeft 1/2). Von Hursricu ScHAreR. 
Leipzig, 1929. 
Aguptioche und heutige Kunst und Weltgebiude der alten Agypter: Zwei Aufsiitze. Von Herwetcr 
Scnarmn. Berlin and Leipzig, 1928. 

and putting outa steady stream of valuable works on this subject, It would not be too much to say that 
his researches have put the study on a new plane. And yet, if we may judge by some recent works on 
Egyptian art, his work appears to be almost entirely unknown in this country, This is perhaps not difficult 
to account for, The general public, in so far as it is interested in Egyptian art at all, is interested in it 
mainly because its products are surrounded by the romance which attaches to everything which is several 
thousand years old and has been dug up out of the earth. Writers on the subject have consequently only 
too often contented themselves with illustrating and describing a number of representative example: of 
Egyptian painting, sculpture and architecture, and noting the characteristics of the various periods ; they 
have made little or no attempt to compare this art with that of other regions and times, to explain why it 
ia us it is and not otherwise, or what the artist was trying to do and how far he achieved it, They fail to 
do these things purtly because the public is not curious about them, partly because of that intellectual 
sloth from which not one of u4 can boast himself free. To describe a few hundred objects is so easy; to 
discuss the why and the wherefore of a work of art is so difficult; it needs profound thought, wide reading 
and patient study of art in ail ity forma, And this is why Schiifor's work is not read. Not that it is 
difficult—let him who finds it so try a few pages of Wilhelm Worringer’s Agyptache Kunst! and he will 
then have reason to thank Schiifer for the comparative simplicity of his style, At the same time his is the 
kind of work which cannot be read with profit exeept by 4 mind that is prepared not merely to absorb but 
to keep itself in a constant state of alert reaction, His propositions are not to be inertly accepted, they are 
to be weighed and inwardly discussed im the light of our own artistic experience, His work cannot be 
assimilated by mere reading and memory but only by thought, Yet it is well worth it, for he who has not 
made himself acquainted with at least its general lines is still groping about in the dark in the realm of 
Egyptian art; he may admire it or despise it, but he cannot really understand it 

The three books whose titles stand at the head of this review constitute Schiifer's most recent contri- 
butions to his subject. The first isa new edition of a book which we suspect has been more often praised 
than read, Its first edition was reviewed in this Jowrnal (vit, 222 f£) by Mr. de Garis Davies, and no more 
need be said about it here. 

Dio Leistung der dgyptischen Awnat is quite a short work, but it is important in that it sums up 
Schiifer's attitude towards the art of Egypt. He begins by pointing out that Egyptian art is of the more 
tranquil type which is born of no fierce internal battles but occupies itself rather with the restful, orderly 


) In 1097 Professor Wilhelm Worringer published in Munich a book called Agyptieche Kunst; Probleme ihrer 
Wertuny. Its main fonction, as be himeelf tells us, is to “tear off from Egypt the mask given to it by the 
romanticizing tendency of Europe” and “behind the romantic mask to point ont America, the unromantic,” 
That this process of tearing off the mask is both sbetract und complex will be evident from the following quota- 
tion, chosen quite ot random, from the courageous English version by Bernard Rackham (Egyptian Art, London, 
1928, p, 70, =p. 92 of the German edition}, Tha subject under disoussion is the ground-plun of the Egyptian temple, 
Bat are we not here once again im the presence of that eternal Egyptian polarity with which we have already 
become acquainted in many forms, that immediate juxtaposition of the prehistoric basin senbstance of conceptions 
und their surface worked over with w rationality having the forse and rigidity of w formula, spenking on entirely 
different aceent?” Schiifer reviewed Worringer's work in Deutsche Literaturseitung, Heft 1 (1929), 707 #f.; this 
review is in itself a work of the firet inmportance for the sindy of Egyptian art, 
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representation of its world of forms, This gives it a certain impersonality, and caiees it to move slowly, 
without violent dislocations, though it never reaches stagnation, Schiifer next explains that what he pro- 
poses to investigate is not the value of Egyptian art, ce, what it may mean for a particular person, though 
this is in itself a fair subject of enquiry, but simply its achievement in the objective sense. | 

He begins with a short but excellent sketch of the history of architecture in Egypt, emphasizing the 
jimportance of the invention of mud bricks aa Igading by their very form to rectangular design. He passes 
on to the discovery of stone asa building material, and its consequences, Here stress is laid on the surprises 
which the recently discovered buildings of Zoser presented to us; instead of the primitive heavy architec- 
ture which we might reasonably have expected to precede the massive work of the Fourth Dynasty we find 
a light and delicate style of whose existence no one had a suspicion. This survey is continued down to the 
New Kingdom, and contains many good things, more especially an interesting treatment of the origin and 
development of the free-standing column. 

Schiifer is an opponent of the school of thought which refuses all symbolieal significance to Egyptian 
architecture and regards ita forme as the mere products of necessity and utility’, For him the position of 
the royal pyramids on the plateau and that of the tombs of the nobles high up in the face of the cliffs 
symbolize the ilesire of their owners to be raised, even in death, high above the heads of their subjecta, So 
too he detects symbolism in the manner in which,in the sun-templea of the Fifth Dynasty, the path used by 
the priests led by a roundabout way through the complete darkness of the interior of the great obelisk to 
open out suddenly on the east side into the full glory of the rising sun. “There can be no doubt,” he says, 
“that the effect which we of to~lay feel here, the aymbolism which we can see in the whole structure, was 
fully intended by the architecta" (p, 26). He sees s like symbolism in the innovation made in the New 
Kingdom temples by which, through the device of increasing the height of the two central rows of columns 
and the portion of roof which they supported, a brighter light is thrown upon the central aisle and the 
procession which moved along it. And here Schiifer joins issue with Worringer, for whom this aisle ‘is no 
architectonic symbolization of the root idea contained in the ritual, but merely the direct architectonic 
precipitate (Viederachiag) of the external demands of the ritual” 

On other points, too, in connexion with the interpretation of Egyptian architecture Schiifer finds him- 
self in strong opposition to Worringer. The latter condemns the cold calculating logic with which the 
rooms of an Egyptian building seem to him to be packed into a predetermined rectangular frame without 
respect for organic growth. “What emerges under these conditions,” he says, “is no natural tissue of cells 
but a mere crystallized formation of cells conditioned by their purpose” (W., p. G4), Schilfer finds himself 
unable to accept this as a fair description of the plan of an Egyptian temple. 

Worringer has a further complaint against Egyptian architecture, this time against the elevation of its 
rooms rather than against their ground-plan, They lack, for him, that space-feeling (AaumgefuAl) which has 
its greatest manifestations in the Pantheon, in St. Sophia in Constantinople, in Gothic and in Baregue. 
Sehiifer points out in the first place that this space-feeling must not be confused with spaciousness 
( Weitriumigéeit}, and that it is in some way or other bound up with the ides of vaulting; we feel it in the 
bechive tomba at Mycenae, we miss it in Greek architecture of the classical period. In other words, space- 
feeling in the sense in which Worringer uses it is a quality of architecture which only exists under certain 
special conditions, and we have no right to complain of its absence from Egyptian buildings, where these 
comilitions are not present. 

In this connexion Schiifer deals with a very striking feature of Egyptian temple architecture, namely 
the narrowness of such rooms as have oo columns and the transformation of the larger roofed halls into 
veritable foresta of columna He rejecta the view that this is to be explained as « conscious negation of 
apace-feeling, « sort of space-shyness (Raumachew), and admita that the cause is purely technical and lies 
in the difficulty of roofing broad spaces with horizontal blocks. But, he adds, this is not all; what may in 
origin have been a technical necessity was exploited aesthetically; its artistic possibilities were observed 
and made the most of, “The idea of the vault,” he says, “could not fractify in the purely stone architec-. 
ture of Egypt, since in temple architecture the sensibility, the ‘will to art' of the Egyptians, was satistied 
with the possibilities of expression which they had developed out of rooting with blocks, possibilities which 
led in an entirely different direction from those forms of building which create in us ‘space-feeling.’ The 
etadent of the history of art is bound to take cognizance of a direction followed with such persistence; 
whether it pleases him is an entirely different matter.” 


| See Worringer's book referred to above, 
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Schiifer adda at this point a reflection which may well be pondered by all thoae who work in this Held. 
Just as the forms of drawing, sculpture and architecture in general reflect the life of the Egyptian people, 
and are intimately bound up with their speech, music, dance, poetry, and, above all, their religion, a9 must 
the form of the temple in particular arise in some way or other out of the movements of feeling and the 
basic thoughts of the oult and out of the innermost form of the religion, But no scholar will dare to 
demonstrate the nature of the connexion; there is no one who sufficiently wnderstands the inner spirit 
underlying the outwanl ceremonies of Egyptian religion to undertake auch a task. Here once again 
Schiifer is breaking « lance with Worringer, whose conclusions with regard to Egyptian art in general are 
largely based on an examination of Egyptian religion, which, in Schiifer’s opinion, no Egyptologist, and 
still more decidedly no layman, is in o position to undertake (see Schiifer's review of Worringer's boul). 

In concluding this section of his work Schiifer warns us that there is one quality which we are not to 
expect in Egyptian architecture, that which he calle the artistically-organic (das Kitnatlerisch-organtachs). 
This quality ia present when in a building, as in «a healthy living bedy, each separate part is there for 
the sake of the whole, and the whole for the sake of each separate part, and when, further, each separate 
part is not merely sufficient for its tusk in o statical sense, but expresses this task im every line and 
surface, The working out of form in this sense first appears in Greek art, and is, even there, still in 
process of development. We must therefore not, look to find it in Egypt. 

The second portion of the book deals with drawing and sculpture. Here, too, there are many good and 
original thoughts, but of these less need be said because much of the material is also to be found in the 
author's Agyptische Auast, Those who are familiar with this are already acquainted with Schiifer’s 
epoch-making discovery of the principle which distinguishes Egyptian and other early sculpture from 
Greek and post-Greek, the principle of Ricitungayeradheit (quite distinct from Julius Lange's Law of 
Frontality) by which a statue is built up of four views seen in two pairs of parallel planes which cross at right 
angles, a principle which Schiifer shows to be intimately connected with the full front-view (geradenneltig) 
principle observed by the same artista in drawing in two dimensions. Quite different from thia, though 
cupable, acoording to Schiifer, of very intimate connexion with it, is a tendency to geometrical stylization 
first observable in works of the early dynastic period, and typical of Egyptian art throughout the rest of 
its course, though not always in the same degree. This isa subject on which we could well do with more 
enlightenment, and we hope that in the near future Schiifer will find time to put down his ideas om this 
subject at greater length. 

One more point in this part of the work needs special emphasis, Schiifer distinguishes in Egyptian and 
other carly works of art two strata (Schichten), The first (erkenatnistheoretisch, naturerforschend) is the 
underlying basis of the work of art and consista of the form under which the object is presented by the 
artist. In the case of Egyptian and other early sculpture this form is the richtungagerads and consists, as 
has been explained above, of a combination of four views set in two pairs of parallel planes which cross at 
right angles, This is overlaid by the second stratum, which is the artistic expreasion (Awadruck), The first 
element ia generally fixed by the conditions of the period in which the artist works, and bas in itself no 
nesthetic value: the second, the expreasional content which the artist imparts to his figure, is free and is 
conditioned only by his own inclination and skill, And this is precisely the reason why, despite ita defect 
of form, an Egyptian statue of the Old Kingdom may stand, artistically, comparison with a Greek statue, 

The third book named at the head of this review contains two essays, of which the second, Welr- 
gebtiuds der alten Agypter, an interesting treatise on Egyptian methods of representing the structure of 
the earth and its relation to sky and underworld, claims only passing attention in the present context. 
The other essay, entitled Agyptische und heutige Kunat, is a fascinating comparison between Egyptian and 
modern art. The main conclusions are as follows: 

With Impressionism Egyptian art can have no point of contact, for the whole aim of the latter is to 
reproduce the impression made by the object at a particular moment on the eye of the artist, while the 
Egyptian does not reproduce o single impression made on his eye but combines a series of views of the 
object from different points. 

Between Egyptian art and the various forma of Expressioniam there are apparent points of contact in so 
far as both allow themselves considerable licence in distributing and arranging the purely material content 
of the object, It is true that in the case of the Egyptian this licence is unconscious, while in the Expres- 
sionist it is conscious and studied, But the real difference lies deeper than this, We spoke above of the 
distinction drawn by Schiifer between two strata in art, first the form under which an object is portrayed, 
and secondly the artistic expression which is given to it. If we take the pointa of resemblance between 
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Egyptian art and Expressionism included under the term “licence” above, namely Richtungagera theit in 
dealing with three-dimensional objects, and, in two-dimensional work, lack of depth and the spreading out 


of the planes on the painting-surface, we observe at once that in Egyptian art these are manifestations in 
the first stratum, while in Expressioniam they belong to the second stratum, that of artistic expression. 
The resemblances are thus apparent only. 

With one particular type of Expressionism, namely Cubism, Egyptian art has a more real similarity 
in ita liking for geometrical forma. There is considerable quantitative difference, but there is this in 
common that the basis of comparison belongs in both cases to the same stratum, that of artistic 
Oa [ares Lehn. 

The characterizutions of the art of the different pre-Greek civilimtions and of that of the various 
perioda in Egypt on pp. 51 and 53 respectively may be recommended for their pithiness. 

On p. i4 is a short passage about the art of Tell el-‘Amarnah which writers on the art of that period 
might ponder, 1 quote it in fall: “In this art it was nota mere matter of a movement in the direction of 
truth to nature; the artist was indeed master of this, as always in Egypt. What is new in the art of 
‘Amarnah is something different from this: the artist was striving after new forme of expression and did 
not shrink, aa for example in the figure of the king (Fig, 651), even from what waa in the ordinary sense 
ugly, provided that the ‘line’ was expressive, These monuments from the first enthusiasm of the revolo- 
tion, which later assumed a gentler mood, are probably the first Egyptian works of art which compel the 
conunoisaeur to use the word ‘expressionism 7."" 

Some excuse is needed for a review of this length, more particularly since it is of the type which sims 
nierely at setting forth the views of the author rather than appreciating or criticizing them. Let the 
excuse be that it seemed necessary to try to arouse some interest in English readers for the work of « 
great scholar which has been singularly neglected in this country, work so important that be who has no 
knowledge of it haa neither the right to criticize nor even the ability fully to appreciate an Egyptian worl 
of art, T. Exic Perr. 





The Papyrus Ebera. Translated from the German Version by Crem P. Bayan. With an Introduction by 
Professor G. Exitor Burra, London, 1990, 

That » Bachelor of Medicine should think it worth while to publish in English a translation of the 
Ebers Papyrus based on the German version made by J oachim in 1890 is a fact which should give 
Egyptologists pause. It is more than half « century since Ebers gave to the world a facsimile of hie find. 
In that time our knowledge of the Egyptian language has increased a hundredfold ; fresh medical papyri 
have come to light, and research on the philological side by Wreszinski and Reisner and on the medical 
side by such men as Dr. Elliot Smith (who writes 4 preface to this volume), Sir Armand Euffer, Dr. Derry, 
Dr. Ebbell and Mr. Warren Dawson has put the study of Egyptian medicine on a higher plane, And yet 
thers is still no modern translation of the Ebers Papyrus either in English, French or German, Mr, Bryan 
spaiks in his preface of the diffieulty of finding an Egyptologist capable of carrying out the task. That this 
ia not impossible, however, is clear from Breasted’s recently published work an the Edwin Smith Surgical 
Papyrus, If Breasted, moat of whose time is devoted to the organization of his science, can do this, then 
there is no reason why the Ebers Papyrua should not be dealt with. It should be done by a philologist and 
a doctor of medicine in collaboration, and, for the latter, who could be better than Elliot Smith? Tut whore 
ia the philologist who baa not already undertaken more work than he can possibly accomplish? 

The moral is this, Every year thousands of pounds are spent—and rightly spent—on digging up 
things which are interesting and valuable in themselves, but which in some canee eould aafely wait under- 
ground another hundred years, Meanwhile masses of first-hand information remain locked up in papyri 
ond catraca; these are accumulating more rapidly than they are being published, and the reason is that so 
lithe encouragement is given to young students to devote themselves to the philological side of Egyptology. 
There can be no improvement in this until the University teacher is able to say to intending students not 
merely, us at present, “If you are lucky you may get an appointment with an excavating party,” but alao 
“If you prove a really good scholar in the Egyptian language there will ulways be « career for you.” Thia, 
and this alone, will attract into Egyptology the types of mind which we so much need, We have at length, 
during the last few years, realized t ity of copying the scenes and inscriptions on the temples and 

1 'The figure referred to is that on the boundary stomes at El-‘Amarnah, eg., Davies, El Amorna, ¥, 
Pils. xxxix-xh. 

* Such examples are, as Sehiifer points out, quite exceptional in Egyptian art. 
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tombe of Egypt before time destroys them. When will we realize that: we have also a duty by the papyri 
and oatraca? How much nonsense is written even in the best of books which could have been avoided bd : 
the anthors had access, even in translation, to the papyri; and how often would an untenable hypothesia 
have been checked at the outset if ita author had had by him a correct instead of an incorrect rendering 
of some passage or other! What hours are thus wasted, and what o morass af inacourncy the Egyptological 
literature of to-day will be for the student of a century hence! How rightly he will curse our stupidity! 

The Egyptian hae committed much of bis life story to papyrus, and many pages of the book have 
survived. We, in our folly, too often bury them in a museum and prefer to write the story from pots and 
stones, aided by our own imagination, Archaeology and philology should be yoke-fellows, but the latter is 
go ill nourished that many find the chariot goes more merrily with ona horee. ip Wars Past 


Amun und dia Acht Urgatter von Hermopolia, eine Cntersuchung ther Uraprung und Weeen des iigyptiachen 
Gatterbiniga, Vou Kunt Serag (Ablundlungen der prevss. Abad, d. Wiss. 1929, Phil-hist, Klasse, 
Nr. 4) Berlin, 1929. 

In this essay Professor Sethe publishes « great collection of interesting material concerning Amin of 
Thebes and especially his connexion with the Ogdead of Hermopolis. For the collection and publication 
of theae passages the student will always be grateful. The book is a mine of information on the subject 
not only of Amin himself, but of other les: important deities, But, in apite of his vast knowledge of 
Egyptian religious texts, the results are not so happy when this master of Egyptian grammar leaves the 
realm that be hos made his own for that of history and comparative religion. 

li: the first place the method of approach is open to question, Instead of beginning at the beginning 
and working forward Sethe prefers to start at the end and work backward. In fact the greater nim ber 
of his texts are late in date, and nearly all are of the very latest—Homan and Ptolemaic with o few Saitio. 
The pantheistic hymn at Khargah on which he greatly relies is of Persian date, while the earliest com- 
positions giving this kind of information about Amfin only come down to us from the Twentioth Dynasty 
or late Nineteenth, ‘The late religious texts are notoriously products of the philosophical speculations of 
priesta syneretizing beliefs which were often really irreconcilable. Yet from an elaborate study of these 
intricacies and of the possible intentiona of the various scribes who wrote them, Bethe draws certain con- 
clusions, These he projects back into the past, hoping to deduce from the final complications the original 
simplicity, He is, however, only able to support his conclusions in the earlier period by evidence which 
seems tenuous, Thus, believing that Amon was carried away from Hermopolis, he calls in the rare divine 
name Jnmew to prove his ease. He brings forward three points in regard to this; first, that the name 
Tamw means “to go away, to disappear"; secondly, that one of the inscriptions in which it occurs comes 
from the Hermopolite district; and thinlly, that this inscription happens to date from about the time of 
our first record of Amfin’s presence in Thebes. But of themselves these three facts in no way prove either 
that the name Tnmar was o sobriquet for Amn, or that it was devised for him by the Hermopolitans 
because they had lost him, 

Again, in his appeal to the Pyramid Texts for a connexion between Amin and Hermopolis Sethe faile 
to couvinee, It is true that on one occasion Amin and Amaunet are mentioned in the same passage aa 
Nyw (Nun) and Naunet, But then so are Atum and Awroty of Heliopolis, This passage, therefore, would 
provide as much evidence for Atum's origin from Hermopolis as it does for Armin’s. 

In the lista of the Hermeopolite Ogdoad which Sethe publishes on Taf. i, it is auggestive, to say the 
loast of it, that eighteen out of his thirty-five, rather more than fifty per cent.,do not mention Amin and 
Amaunet at all. It is surely significant that these eighteen include all his examples drawn from the Old 
Kingdom, the Herakleopolitan period, the Middle Kingdom and the New Kingdom, The absence persists 
in many of the lists even of Ptolemaic and Roman times. Furthermore, the Pyramid Text which heads his 
colleetion is not # Hist at all, but only a passage in which the Theban pair and one member of the Hermo- 
polite are mentioned togvther. Moreover, Atum and /hwrwty also come into that passage and should, there- 
fore, bo allowed for in one of the colutnna of this plate, which they are not. These lista, then, provide little 
evidence that Amfin had been brought from Hermopolis to Thebes. 

As a matter of fact the lists and statements seem to bear in themselves the ovidence that Amin was 
a stranger to the Ogdoad and was thrust in among this group of gods perforce. His position there ia quite 
unsettled, Sometimes it is Nun whom he replaces; more often it is Vyhw; very often he is not there at all. 
Sometimes he ix said to be the Father of the Fathers of the Ogdoad; and sometimes the whole Ogdoad 
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seems to be conceived aa merely a form of Amin. Indeed, ao evident is AYuiin’s intrusion that sometimes, 
when he and Amaunet are there, they are not even inserted but merely added, making the original Ogdoad 
into a Deca! The question raised by these facts does not seem to be “How did Amin come to Thebes 
from Harmopolis?” but “Why did the Theban priesthood want to connect Amin with the Hermopolite 
Ogdosd!"—a very different thing. The movement to do so seems to have been started in the late New 
Kingdom and to have become greatly intensified in the last phases of Egyptian history. | 

Ssthe sees some of the resemblances between Amn and Yahweh, and goes so far as to suggest that 
the latter originated not only in Egypt but from Amin himself, as 4 result of the Sojourn, But the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob was far older than that, and had already manifested 
his nature long before the Israelites went down into Egypt. But still it is not impossible—is in fact 
probable—that Egypt had some influence on various details of the Hebrews’ conception of their god, As 
a matter of fact there are other Egyptian goda who are as much, or more, like Yahweh than i# Amfin, 
The probability is that they, and Amfin, and Yahweh himeelf, aa well as many other gods of the Near 
Fast, were al! local developments of the one primitive conception of the air-, storm-, or aly-god. 

Finally, there are some general considerations which make it improbable that Amin should have come 
to Thebes from Hermopolis. Amin first appears at Thebes in the Eleventh Dynasty—a time at which we 
know of no Hermopolite influence there. The Theban kings were pushing forward their northern boundary, 
it is true, but to bring home a captured god and magnify him at the expense of the native god who has 
given the vietory would surely be unprecedented, not to say ungracious. Further still, if a god were to be 
selected from the eight Hermopolite deities, why should the choice have fallen on Amin and not on Nun 
the chief of them all? Besides, if Amfn were native to Hermopolia, why should Akhenaten have fled to 
that very district in his attempt to escape from Amin! Finally, we know that whatever Amin may or 
may not have been he was essentially Min, and the earliest representation that we have of the Theban 
god (Chevrier, din, Serv., xxvit, Pl. i, to p. 127) shows both of his forms, and so proves the Min figure 
to have been Amfin’s at least as early as the striding one. But this monument takes us farther, for it is 
surely very significant that the picture which beara the simple name Amfin has the form of the ancient 
god Min, whereas the new and compound name Amen-réf js given to the new striding form. Miu was not 
« god of Hermopolis but of Akhmim and Koptos. His introduction at Thebes as Amin merely extend: 
his boundary along the eastern bank by including the next nome to the south, _ 

- G. A. Wats waicut. 








Der Eid im ptoleméischen Recht: Inaugural-Dissertation von Enwrs Semi. Miinchen: Akad. Buch- 
druckerei F. Straub, 1929. Pp. viii+116. 

The oath played inthe law of Graeco-Roman as of dynastic Egypt an important and characteristic 
part, and the present monograph, which is the most thorough and systematic treatment of a subject 
necessarily touched on to some extent by many writers and editors, is a useful addition to papyrological 
literature, Osths were of various kinds and can be divided into classea by various criteria: oral andi 
written oatha, aasertory and promissory oaths, the royal oath (by the king, whether alone or accompanied 
by other gods}, and the temple oath (by a god or several gods), Seidl distinguishes these various classes 
and their subdivisions, the formulas used, the purposes for which oaths were taken, the law affecting oaths, 
and the sanctions which safeguarded them. The classification by the various criteria is perhaps in places 
not aa clear as it might be, at least to a non-jurist, but the collection of material ia very comprehensive, 
and there are many acute observations. The author pointa out for example (p. 20) that the opxor vdpipor 
of P. Hal. 1 is to be described not aa Hidesformel bot as “die gesetalich vorgeschriebene ‘Form’ der 
Eidealeistung, su der die Formel nur als cin Bestandteil gehért"; that (p. 42) royal oaths, when they form 
an independent document, are to be regarded aa the attestation of an oral oxth ( Eidesbeurhundung), when 
they form merely part of a document, as a true “written oath” (Selrifteid); that (p. 56 f.) the supposed 
evidence for the existence of compurgators in Wileken, Os, 1150, is illusory; and that (pp. 7481) the 

fidesprogramm, ie., the written oath prepared for later use as the basis of an oral oath, was always designed 
for the protection of a private interest, while (p. 90) the oathin the public interest waa normally, though 
not quite without exception, & yerpoyparia. 

The besetting temptation of doctoral theses is to an unnecessary particularity of detail, and the present 
one is not wholly free from this; for example, in the analysis of the component parta of a royal oath on 
p. 12 it is superfluous to specify the various types of dating clause, since such variations were common to 
all contracts and had no special relevance to the royal oath. Sometimes, too, Seidl is needlessly critical of 
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his evidence, Thus, on p. 92 he objects, d propos of P.S.1. 515, where Goirenia swears to Zeno'a agent 
rajour jadpar A dkowrra (hic) ¢m DedadeAsicn bmp ZepOoue Tearer thw lepot Bapow owners 
saone, that while it is conceivable “dass sich die Verwaltung auch von dem, der einen Drescher beschaffon 
=soll, einen Eid geben lsat,” yet it is improbably severe to deny the poor labourer an asylum; and he 
thorefore suggests that we should read, instead of dioaera, eome form of @iirnopo. But, apart from the 
fact that the reading can hardly be doubted (see now the facsimile of this document in M. Sorsa's Papiri 
greet delle colleiond italiane, fase. 1, PL ve), this oath was not taken to the government but to an agent of 
Zeno, either on his own account or as head of Apollonius's duped; and it is likely enough that, after various 
experiences of strikes and flights to temples on the jurt of labourers, Zeno should resolve to secure himeelf 
against default by the clause in question, 
These are, however, very small points and do not seriously detract from the value of a very thorough 
and critical piece of work. H, T. Benn, 


The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament: IMustrated from the Papyrt and other Non-Laterary Sources. By 
Jawes Hore Movurox, D.D., D.Theol, and Groxox Miitoax, D.D, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Lad. £5. Ge, net. 


By the publication of Part vor this great undertaking, began in 1914 by Dr. Moulton and 
Dr. Milligan jointly but since the former's tragic death during the war carried on by the latter alone, is 
brought to a successful conclusion, The successive Parts have been noticed from time to time in the 
Bibliography of Graceo-Roman Egypt, and Part vi was reviewed by the present writer in Journal, xm, 
271-8, ‘There ix canaequéntly little more to say concerning the complote work, which is doubtless familiar 
to all interested in the subject. As is well known, it was undertaken from the standpoint, specially 
assovinted with the name of Professor Deisamann (though, as Dr, Milligan points out in the General Intro- 
duction, one or two earlier scholars had approximated to it), that the Greek of the New Testament is not 
a special and peculiar language, to be denoted as “Biblical Greek," but simply (though with certain 
peculiarities due to the nature of the texts themselves) the ordinary keind of the day, the Greek spoken 
and written in their private correspondence by the average men and women of the Greek East. In the 
enthusiasm of a new discovery men ore apt to overstress the point of view which they are advocating, and 
Deizamann has not wholly escaped this danger; but there can be no doubt that the truth lies far nearer to 
his view than to the opposite one, and on the whole Moulton and Milligan have been more moderate than 
he in their statement of the position. 

Naturally, in view of what has been said, the special aim of the present work is to illustrate the use in 
commen furlance, which is practically equivalent to saying In papyri, ostraca and inscriptions, of the words 
found in the vocabulary of the New Testament. It thus serves a double purpose: the theologian will find 
in it a valuable aid to the understanding of the text and to the elucidation of finer shades of meaning, brtat 
to the papyrologist also it is a very useful collection of material for any word in his documents which 
happens to occur in the New Testament. Its value in the latter respect is not indeed so great as before 
the appearante of Preisigke’s Wérterlwoh, which is a complete vocabulary of the papyri; but since ite 
smaller range allows of sampler commentary aud more extensive illustration, its examples being drawn 
moreover not only from Egypt but from inscriptions in other localities, the Vocabulary retains its utility 
even for the papyrological specialist 

There are of course openings for eriticiam, faults here and there of arrangement, occasional misconcep- 
tions in the interpretation of particular passages, but no work of the kind could possibly be free from 
these. Some general criticisms might alao perhaps be brought against the method of treatment. There is 
a tendency to extend the range more widely than the purpose of the work demands; on the one hand, to 
iustrate with unnecessary fullness words or usages which are quite familiar and have no nuance peculiar 
to the New Testament and the current doind/; on the other, to stray outside the sphere of New Testament 
usage and cite examples which are really irrelevant. ‘The papyrologist will raise no objection here, but the 
theologian may feel tempted at times to exclaim “Des Guten eu viel!” Had some of the space devoted to 
these excrescencea been spared for the purpose of distinguishing more nicely the nature of some of the 
texts quoted, whether private or official letters or legal documents, and whether by educated or illiterate 
writers, it would have added to the meefalness of the work, These criticisms are however of comparatively 
sinall moment; it is more important to call attention to the completion of Dr. Milligan’s task and to con- 
gratulute him on haying brought his long and self-sacrificing labours to « snocessful conelusion. , 


H. L. Benn, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xvit. ox) 
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Mathematischer Papyrus des Staatlichen Museums der Schinen Kinete in Mosbow. Von W. W. Stavve. 
(Quallen w. Studien sur Geschichte eer Mathematié ; Abthoilung A; Quellen, Band 1.) Berlin, 1930. 

The appearance of Struve’s long awaited publication of the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus marks a 
new epoch in the study of Egyptian mathematics, He has performed his task with conscientious thorough- 
nese and haa every reason to be proud of the result. The difficulties of the papyrus are at times appalling. 
Middle Kingdom hieratic of a cursive type is never easy, and in the whole range of the literature of this 
period I know of no case where a soribo has been so criminally inconsequent in the forma of hia signs. 
What is more, he waa in some problems dealing either with a faulty original or with an original which he 
did not understand. The result is in some casea chaos, but chaos into which an editor natarally feels it his 
duty to introduce some sort of order, though well aware that in so doing he lays himself very freely open 
to criticism. 

In the remarks which follow 1 venture to disagree with Struve upon many points, but I do so not 
unmindful of the fact that it is very easy to criticize a first edition of a text, but very difficult te produce 
one. Egyptologists and mathematicians alike have every reason to be grateful to Struve for devoting 
several years of his life to the publication of this papyrus, The reference on the title page to Turaief is a 
fitting tribute to its first student, whose tragic death was a grave blow to Egyptological scholarship. No 
one who has himaelf autographed hieroglyphs will refuse his tribute of admiration to the superb hand- 
written transcription in the plates, which is the work of Perepelkin. 

While not wishing to depreciate the value of the Moscow Papyrus I still believe that 1 was justified 
when in 1923, after working through it from photographs, I stated that it contained nothing, apart from 
the problem on the traneated pyramid, which would greatly modify our conception of Egyptian mathe- 
matica. If I could believe with Struve that No, 10 involved an approximate determination of the curved 
area. of 4 hemisphere this judgement would have to be revised. But I do not (see pp. 100 ff of this Journal). 
While, however, the papyrus contains nothing that is startlingly new its problems are full of interest, and 
there is much to be learned from them as to the workings of the Egyptian mind. 

As I have a great deal to say about the problems themselves I make no comment on 5.'s introductory 
matter except to remark that it is very complete and very valuable, and I pass on at once to the detailed 
sonainemtiion of the problema. 

P. 42, no. 2. The reading ff f, in ii, 3 can hardly be right. The first sign is surely |, and, though 
the second with its small head, and ite lower stroke almost at the level of the top of the A, is uot a con- 
vineing ,, I am inclined to think that is what it is. For the form of the 4 and the height of the # ¢f- the 
writing of the interjection A{w)? in iv, 3, which also shows that the usual writing with 7 (eg., Xxx, 4 and 
rxrry, 3) i4 not universal in the papyrus. 

P. 43, no. 3. The interpretation and restoration given are unsatisfactory because Af-tie m fF conuot 
mean “a mast (made) out of a cedar™ but only a “cedar mast,” and because line 3 as restored could oot 
possibly convey the meaning required of it, namely that the mast should be 4+4 of the height of the cedar. 
The readings here given are not all correct. In the first place 5. has failed to notice that the emall square 
projection of papyrus at the bottom of the left-hand piece (Fragment 2) has been wrongly mounted. It 
should be awung round through a right angle to the left on its left-hand top corner. It then completes the 
yn of pn in L 3 and the word aor | 1 dept (apparently so) in line 4. ‘The signs under the p are, m the 
tattered state of the papyrua, not certain; 2 is impossible In L 3 after the traces of iw i 8, reads 
(p. 43, fig. 2) the fraction }. No fraction stood here; what remains might bea trace of <=, and there may be 
room for a horizontal sign below it. The sign which precedes .'| in 1 3 might, as 5. thinks, be 4 (hi 
not possible), but in this case what is the dot to the left of its top, and why a stroke after it! The sign 
transcribed | by S, disappears when the loose fragment is correctly placed. 

I have no constructive criticiam to make on this problem. It is possible that it dealt with the volume 
of a mast 30 cubits long and ao many handbreadths in diameter of section. @/f. No. 11. 

P, 50, 8S. transcribes by 3, written over and attached to 4D the group for Upper Egyptian corn, which 
consists of the normal hieratic aign for 1. with « small addition in front under the cross-streke, The same 
sign is uaed in the Kahan Papyri, where Griffith transeribed it as 5. does here, This transcription seems 
unlikely partly because the addition stands before, not below or after the be, and partly because hieratic 
does not favour combinations of this kind, which are essentially hieroglyphic, and generally ari 
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frota writing in vertical columns, What is more, in the Butler Papyrus of the Eloquent Peasant, L #1, 
wnd in Pap, Kahun, xx, 7, the sign we are discussing is determined by 7 (or , | |), which would be 
unnecessary if the determinative <0 already stood there. Is it not possible that the amall sign under the 
stroke is to be read *2, the original name of the corn being it fmt? The subordinate position assumed by 
the sien for the grains of barley may have been due to the influence of sportive writings in which they were 
arranged as if dropping from the branches of the ate (see Journal, xvi, 195, IL 4 and 6, and note 12 thereto). 
_ The grains seom to have become part of the normal Late Egyptian hieratic form of sb. in all ite usea (see 
the note quoted just above). 

P. 51. & transcribes the sign for the Aebut-messure by [| over an and attached to it, Surely this 
cannot be right. The upper sign ia not i, nor yet ) (the club or throw-stick), but quite clearly F the 
finger, This is still clear in the writing 4, side by side with J, in the tomb of Puimrat? (Eighteenth 
Dynasty). In M.K. hieratic | is never used a4 an abbreviation for the Aebat-measure, but only in the word 
hekat written out in full with its phonetic complements, [2 4 (Rhind, 44°; of an early hieroglyphic 
example, Siut, Tomb 1, 279). The distinction between the two signa is quite clear in such writings 4a 
{40 (double Aekut, Rhind, 82. 11) and [4 an§* Gy (quadruple Ackat, Rhind, 47. 3), I do not know 
the origin of the diacritical tick? which the sign sometimes shows in Rhind, «g., 49. 4 and 47. 3. 

In this papyrus the full writing [4 cp never occurs, In some cases (xii, 1) we have the normal {a 
of Kahun and Rhind, followed of course by the numeral in the special Aebat-notation. In sliii, 1 and 2 
occur « fort , and the same form, even more cursively written, is found in xl, 1. The second group 
is certain, though the plural strokes ought not to be present, The horizontal line under the f, elsewhere 
uaed for the plural strokes in ligature, seeme a drastic shortening of AD; yet in 22x, 1, where the second 
group is omitted, and we are left with |] , it seems necessary to read the horizontal stroke as scp, since this 
sign is never omitted in writing the Aebat-measure, though the preceding ) may be (e.g., Kahun, xviii, 261f,). 

P. 59, S's treatment of the p/n problems (pp. 44 ff) is very complete. In this connexion he has to 
deal with two difficult phrases, the first of which is 4 } = Mi? bar or $0 537 n bar (pp. 59 ff), When this 
appears aa part of the data in a problem concerning the pfsw of beer its effect Is to halve the number of 
ds-jugs of beer of a given pfsw which can be obtained from « fixed quantity of Upper Egyptian corn, from 
which alone the beer mentioned in this papyrus istmade, This is made quite explicit in the text of No. 22, 
where we read “Now, 4} (Le, 3) 0 dir » bn is equivalent to 2." Now 5. is anxious to affix units to these 
numbers 2 and 2; he rightly rejects the Aebat, which would need the special Horas-eye fractions and not 
the ordinary 4 and }, and decides in favour of dsjugs. He believes that the phrase is to be read “7 of a 
jug of spelt-date beer=2 jugs of Upper-Egyptian-corn beer,” and that it indicates that the beer is to be 
made of the strength of spelt-date beer as determined by this equation. This would give a proportion of 
7:2, not 1:2 a8 actually employed, and 5. therefore endeavours (p. 68), by an ingenious bat wholly 
unconvincing appeal to Rhind 71, to show that the }-jug of spelt-date beer in reality stands for a whole 
jug, giving the required proportion of 1:2. But aa a matter of fact there is no reason whatever for sup- 
posing that the phrase under discussion contains any kind of direct equation of strength betwean two 
kinds of beer. It is merely an instruction that the iwf-beer is to be of double the strength normally 
indicated by its pfur, ie, thet twice as much grain as wual must be used to make it; and the number 7 
has no more direct hearing on the problem than the spelt and dates. In other words, for these problems 
the phase 9 ow bv w bor i4 just an indication label. 

At the <ume time I believe we can determine the original meaning of the words, If we take them in 
the fuller writing just quoted, with two n’s, they are exactly parallel to a phrase in No. 6, 7 9 tw nw abw, 
which admittedly means “(attributing) 7 of the length to the breadth,” the first » being the genitive 
exponent and the second the preposition. Similarly } » bj? » bur would mean “(attributing) 7 of the spelt 
to the dates," and would indicate a mixture of 1 part of spelt to } of « part of dates. Whether the refer. 
ence here is to some kind of beer in which spelt and dates were mixed in this proportion we cannot on our 

! See Gardiner, Hy, Gramm., § 266, 1, and Sign List U. 11, 12. 
4 Also Pap. Kahun, xix, 4-0, where, for the flattened head of [ ef. Binuhe B, 70, 86, 
7 Buch « form as that in Peasant BK. 6 suggests, however, that it may have been transferred from the 4D to the 1. 
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present knowledge determine, nor yet can we guess how this phrase came to be teed as an indication of 
strength in beer made purely of Upper Egyptian corn. 

The other puzzling expression used in these pfsw-problems is 43/ mi bur, literally “spelt like dates" 
(pp. 804%). S. rightly resists the temptation to tranalate it “spelt of a date-like nature,” i4., some sweet 
variety of spelt, and prefers to consider it an abbreviation for something like Mv, aét mi bur, “spelt and 
something in the nature of dates.” Such a contraction is highly improbable. Can it not mean quite simply 
“spelt like dates,” i¢., spelt and dates alike, or in equal quantities? Just as the phrase 9a bi « bor referred 
to a mixture of 7 of dates to 1 of spelt, so here we have « mixture of dates and spelt in equal proportions; 
and just as the one involves doubling the amount of dmf-corn which goes to produce a da-jug of a given 
pfew so the appearance of the other involves multiplying it by 24. Here once more it is necessary to urge 
that this interpretation does not involve the introduction of either spelt or dates into the beer, for the 
phrase, even if it has its origin in some kind of beer made of spelt and dates, here serves merely as a guide 
to the strength of a beer made entirely from 4mf-corn. 

P.55,00 15, Line 2, “nennt.” The verb od does not mean to “name” or “mention” but only to “say,” 
and is followed by what is said, in Oratio Recta. This is quite explicit in such ai example as Rhind 5) - 
If they aay to you, “A triangle of 10 é4ef in ite height and 4 in ita base. What is ita area?” or avin 
Rhind 30, where we find: If ascribesaysto you, “10 has become §+ 4 of what?” let him hear (in reply)... 
In many examples, however, the scribe’s actual question is, for the sake of brevity, omitted, and only the 
data remain, still introduced, however, by the verb of saying, da, 

Line 4, “umrechnend,” and note 4 (p. 56) thereto. 8. has here overlooked the fact that the Egyptian 
participles are always adjectival or nominal in their nature. Thus ir here, if an active participle, can only 
mean “he who reckons” or, with a noun, “(the man) who reckons.” To uso it like the English or German 
participle as 5, does, “Tf one names to you 10 gallons, turning (it) into beer,” is quite impossible. 8. is, 
however, perhaps right in urging that the absence of an ending -y is against taking tr ss a passive participle 
here and—as 7 did—in the parallel instances in Rhind. I am now inclined to see in this form an Old 
Perfective (Gardiner, £y. Gramm., § 317), which would still be best rendered by the passive participle in 
English and German, 8. is incorrect when in note 5 he assumes that I regarded fr as an active participle 
in the passages involving ir m quoted in his note 3 ‘ef, also note 4). It is true that I translated it by an 
idiomatic English active participle, but I took it to be in Egyptian a passive participle, I now think it is- 
more likely to ba an Old Perfective, just as in the cases dealt with above. 

In Ime 4 read —=z for on. 

Line 7, gut wfr. That this means “You will find it right” and not “You have found it correctly” ia 
evident for three reasons; 1. The sense given is better, 2. Lf perfect tense had been intended mend would 
probably have been used (for gm-t future ¢f. xvii, 4). 3, In No, 16 the phrase concludes the reckoner's 
reply to the scribe who sets the problem, and it would there make nonsense if it meant “You have found 
it correctly.” 

P. 73, no, 9, There are some points of reading to be noticed. In xii, 1 Aebod is written without plural 
strokes, and cannot be translated as plural “yon Scheffelm" Since it is usnal to insert the number in the 
first line of these p/inr examples, even though it is repeated in the second, it seems likely that the numeral 
16 has been omitted after Aekat. In xii, 6 dr is oddly written, 8,'s q is barely possible. Read perhaps 
for this and the following sign Pe (sic). In sv, 1, 2,3 and xvii, 2,3, however littl we may like it, the 
word pfne is spelt 7 @ not 4 © (contrast xl, 3), In xvi, § for “ read w_, which has special point in 
contrasting “those 11 gallons” with “these 16 gallons” of xvii, 1. In svi, 38. reads “—. The Fees on 
which he presumably relies for the reading s1 a9 against .2 looks in the photograph like @ remnant of 
the earlier erased text. The perfective relative di-n&, too, “which you have attributed," seems out of place, 
for the attribution is not yet made. Read perhaps the imperfective i in its pregnant senee, “which 
you are to attribute.” Cf. Rhind, 63, 8. 

In xiii, 4 8.’s rendering “Say to him, This is 11 gallons of corn, turn them into beer" gives a weak 
senee, for it is not for the reckoner to order the scribe to do this but to do it himself, as indeed he pro- 
ceeds to do. The sense we require is “11 gallons.of corn is what has been made into beer.” And there 
is no real difficulty in getting this sense out of the words without doing Tidlence ta grammar, Ait Ivy al is 
a simple non-verbal sentence meaning “This is 11 Aebat,” ond fr ia the Old Perfective appended to tt Abe 
exactly as it was appended to 16 Aekaé in xii, 2. i 


In xvil, 2-3, if we take inf-nf literally, we must suppose a confusion in the mind of the writer, who 
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speiks az if the problem had been to find not how many jugs of each strength had been made, but how 
many someone had brought, For the non-delining (continuative) use of the relative didl-4& (translate “and 
that is what you are to attribute to each strength”) compare Rhind, 62. 5. 

P. 81, no, 8 It is unfortunate that 5., merely because of the absence of the phonetic complement J, 
should have rejected the obviously right reading A in favour of A. and ao reduced to nonsense three 
perfectly simple problems in exchange based on pfar. It is true that A “to exchange” ia in good texts 
accompanied! bey J; but there is nothing to prevent a scribe from writing it without, and so certain is 
the meaning “exchange” here in view of the parallel with Rhind, 72-78 that we are justified in quoting 
this very example aa proof that A in this senae could be written without ite J. Whatever be the reading 
the word is a passive participle or Old Perf, not an active participle aa 5. takes it to be. 

In x, 4 and 7 the sign transeribed —> can surely be nothing but the soribe'é pathetic attempt to 
write l. which puzsled him every time it occurred. 

P, 82, no, 6. The non-existent form aoa] = ee which S. restores in vi, 4 i8 surely a slip of bis 
for bape eee though note @ (p. 83) raises doubts on the point, In any case note that the form 
i which is quite clear in the photographs, is unique for this papyrus, unless it be the right reading 
In iti, 3. 

P. 83, no, 16, While T admire the courage of S's interpretation of this baffling problem I doubt 
whether it will find any adherents, for it requires too many suppositions and takes too many litwrties with 
the text. The most serious objection ta it is that the last sign but one in xxxli, 2 cannot be the sign 
for } Aekat, which is quite differently made, having only one stroke, The sign can, in fact, hardly be 
anything but the numeral 20. The == which 8, reads after it seems to me a most doubtful restoration * 
if, as S. assurea us on p. 4, the cumming of the papyrus is correct here—and | 3 below seems to ahow 
that it ia. In xxxi, 4 the reading { is by no means certain. Both here and in xxxviil, 2 this sign, which 
in both cases precedes a figure, ia différently made from the undoubted [| of xxxvii, 1, 2 and 4, and though 
this may be due merely to the vagaries of our scribe, l would scem on the face of it the more probable 
reading. In any case l could not be an abbreviation for the verb A?i, “to measure,” for Egyptian, when it 
abbraviates, uses not phonetic igus but word-signs or characteristic determinatives, In xxxi, 4 i SPC 
right, but what follows looks to me more like a cursive writing of the number 50) than “5 The three 
tall and three short strokes which follow are 4 completa mystery, The whole example is clearly so corrupt 
that speculation as to what may originally have stood there is almost valueless, 

In xxxi, 7 the first stroke should be marked sic, for it ought to be the dot, 1 Aekat, not the tall stroke, 
10 Aedert, 

P.92, no. 12. Note 6. Itis not quite correct to may that the words are intrusive here from another problem, 
‘The writer has mixed up two phrases either of which might have been used: “For behold, what he said 
was | ten-Aebat and three Aekat" and “Since one teu-Aekat and three hekat is equivalent to 14." The 
simplest: thing is to replace wii da-nf by fir nit, “because.” The point, ae S. has seen, is that the special 
Aebot notation ia here being reduced to ordinary numerals, This is a very clear example of the Kgyptian's 
logical treatment of units. The pfrw which he is to find is a pure number, and consequently he abandons 
the Aekat unit at the outset, with a word of explanation, and works the sum throughout in pure numbers. 

P. 95, no, 20, Note j (p. 97), This note misses the point, The data of the sum, 1000, 20 and (by tm- 
implication) 23, are pure numbers, and the working is all in pure numbers, as also is the result 133}, It 
is only at the ond that this result can be turned into deat. See above, under No. 12. 

In xxxvii, 2 bot seems to be written ee a (the two determinatives are not joined). The horizontal 
stroke which follows can hurdly be si, which is not ao written except under another sign, 

P. 98, no, 21, §.'s interpretation of the nature of the problem is certainly right, but there are some 
difficulties of reading. The word i/bn in xxxvill, 1 is suspicious, by reason of the writing of the “syllabic” 
## and the absence of the determinative x. In xxviii, 2 the | should-probably be read | on both occasions 

1 In Pap. Prisse, 1. 22, however, dbj, “to stop up,” is written without the J. 


28. takes it with frk in the next line to complete Ir-ersk. Hut the papyrus never divides a word over two. 
lines, and in any case fr-k dd-k can wtand alone (cf. xi, 4). | 
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(see alove under No. 16). In xxxix, 1 the second group is beyond all possible doubt not © but jb, and 
consequently the first group is “~", giving inde ind dma! n nz, “You are to make the total of these,” ¢«, 
of the 20 and the 40 cakes. Turning back to the third group in xxxviii, 6, the top sign is certainly not =<, 
which is made without lifting the pen*; nor is there room beneath it for ©. I cannot transcribe the 
group; we need a plural pronoun such as J or nf{#), but it is neither of theaa, 

In xxix, 3, mif Hin r J, (sic) may mean “the average is at the rate of yy." But why, in any case, ja 
the fraction not reduced to Aetas notation, for, like the data dand ,),, it is a fraction of a Askar? 

P, 101, no. 11. 8. has gone hopelesaly wrong bere through an incorrect transcription. The numeral 10x) 
occurs three times in the problem and he has on each occasion failed to recognize it; In xxi, 3 he has read 
it as mss in xxii, 2 ns i and in xxii, das =. Further alterations to be made in 8's Teadings are as 


follows: Read i i i for. pasim, In xxi, 4-6 read ()) and iii for *T} and 1) respectively. In xxii, 3 


for = ; — read erat ~ The real difficulty lies in the word with which xxi, 4 and 5 begin, and 
which cecurs again in xxii, 4. For the first sign, 0 is palaeographically just possible, though a comparison 
with the other instances in this papyrus showa that this would be an extreme form, and in view of the 
very different form given to 0 in writing phdt, where, as here, it stands alone, the reading 5. Hy, is 
preferable, This is confirmed by the writing with phonetic complement i in xxii, 4. In the ligature 
which follows the top sign might be r or ¢ (d is mostly better made) and the lower r,¢ or m. The deter. 
minative looks like 

The example may be translated as follows: “Example of reckoning the work of a man in loga, If they 
say to you, The work of a man in logs; the amount of his work is 100 logs of 6 handbreadths ssetion. He 
bas brought them, however, in logs of 4 handbresdths section. Vou are to aquare these 5 handbreadths - 
result 25, You are to aquare the 4 handbreadths- result 16. You are to treat this 1é to get 2h; result 
(1) a yy times. You are to take 100 this number af times; result 1664. Then you shall say to him (iz, the 
setter of the problem), Behold, this is the number of logs which he brought of 4 handbreadths section. You 
will find it correct.” 

This explains itself. The unknown word beginuing with 47- must be either the diameter, if the logs are 
circular in section, or the aide, if they are square. pidt,a “log” or similar, must be a derivative of pad, 
“to cnt up” (1b. @. aeg, Spr. 1, 542), The logs are regarded as being in both cases of equal length. 
bhw may be either “work,” if the man has been made to cut up wood, or “contribution,” if be has merely 
had to provide it, The pronoun tm suggests that =< is feminine. 

P. 106, no, 23. 8.'s interpretation of this exceddingly difficult problem is anconvineing for several 
reasons, In the first place, the words wik 4) pwn Arw in the last line cannot mean “It is 3} days” but 
only “It is 3} in a day.” Secondly, he introduces into the esleulation a figure ¥ (relation of the ordinary 
working-day to the extraordinary) which is not in the data. Thirdly, one of the data, 10, is, on his theory, 
entirely unnecessary to the problem. Fourthly, the Egyptian for “a day which is long,” fe, “a long day” 
(L 5), ia not Amw fief r wer, which, if it meant anything at all, would be definitely future, Fifthly, a Arw 10 
(L$) cannot express duration of time, “for 10 days,” but only time within which, “in 10 days”; and lastly, 
5.’s translation completely fails to convey the sense of the problem such aa he conceives it to he, 

But though it is eaay to make these critciams it is difficult to Bigcest an interpretation which will fit 
the words as they stand, The answer ia “It is 3) in & day,” and it is reached by taking the rman, if this be 
the right reading, of the § and the 10, which seems to he the result of dividing each by the smaller, 
namely 6, by adding the resulting 2 and 1 to make 4, and by dividing the greater, 10, by this 3, Now it will 
readily be seen that this working and result correspond to the following problem: “If a cobbler can eut 
out 10 pairs of sandals in a day and can decorate(T) 6 pairs ina day how many could he both cut-out and 
decorate (1) in a day 1” and it is hard to see to what other problem the working would correspond. The 
problom might then have run as follows; “ Example of reckoning the work of a eobbler, If they aay to 
you, The work of a cobbler; the number he can cut out in a day is 10 (pairs of sandals}; the number be 
ean decorate(?) in a day is §. As for the number he ean both cut out and decorate (J) in a day, how many 
is it?” This must not be regurded asa translation of the Egyptian as it stands, It would need, above all 


' The « shown by 8. after dud in xxxyiii, 6 is not there. 
* There is, however, an odd but not parallel form in xixvi, 1, 
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things, the copula per after the numerals 10 and 5 in line 3, and we should expect wef-f and dds-/ in lines 2 
and 3, which | take aa relative forma, to be neuter, unlesa we take them as masculines agreeing with the 
numerals 10 and 6 respectively, The puzzling in he in line 4 1 take as if it were simply j=, followed by 
relative forma wef-f and @hi-f which again seem to be maseuline, In line 5 I cannot help thinking that 
Sik to be read, and that it is the interrogative “how much” or “how many,” ef. Rhind, 45, 76. 
fw rer would be good Egyptian for “ How much does it come to?" (Gardiner, My. Gramm, § 122), thongh 
ence mere we should expect the neuter fwd, 

The remaining lines fit my interpretation well aa they stand: “You are to take the ram of the 10 and 
of the 5; result 3. Take this to find 10; result 3) times. Behold it is 3 per day. You will find it 
correct.” The reading rmn seema highly probable, but it ia not possible to get 5's £ out of the sign below 
the —+; in any cage the phonetic writing of the dual e would, in a word whieh is written In full, surely 
precede the determinative. 

P, 112, no, 25, After in in L 2 we must read §, or 38, not (,. Our soribe, consistent in few things, 
is consistent in not turning down the base stroke of a and the head of the bird here intended is not 
that of be Since the fuller form of m ia not used elsewhore in the papyrus, the probability is in favour 
of the reading 3<, though its discritical point is omitted. 

Tn any ease the particle # could not possibly stand bere. We need an interrogative pronoun m or nl 
and we expect the definite article p? (of. No, 19 and Rhind, 36), The original reading was doubtless 
in m' py Chef. Out of the three birds Xf fh which thus stood together our scribe has reproduced only 
one, probably defective 42. The phrase is to be translated “What is the quantity that says it?” 

de Ae cannot, to my mind, mean “names itself" (“nennt sich”), fordd means “tosay,” not “to name,” 
which is dim. Sethe's rendering “der von sich (so) redet," quoted in note f, I do not understand, for ine, 
even if it is reflexive, can still only be the direct object of da, and the verb da means to “say" (sagen), not 
to “speak” (malen), 

P. 114, no, 19. In L 2 a is the interrogative pronoun, “ What is the quantity that says it?” and the 
scribe hus omitted the phonetic complement p, in the p/ which follows, Read therefore 2¥ in place of ‘,, 
which, aa noted above, never shows the turned-down base stroke. 

P. 120, no. 18. 8. has ably analysed the difficulties of this problem, in which, as the jumble of figures 
in the laat line shows, the scribe was quite out of hie depth. 5.'s surmise that the problem was to find the 
ares of a strip of ad#le-garment which measured 5 cubits 5 hand breadths (not spansas 5.) by 2 handbraadths 
involves the supposition that it was worked by reducing the 5 cubits to 35 handbreadths and multiplying 
this by the 2 handbreadths, result 70; then multiplying the remaining 5 handbreadths by the 2, result 10; 
and lastly adding the 70 and 10 to get 80, a figure which actually stands in the last line (p. 123). Such a 
piecemes! procedure is wholly foreign to the Egyptian's conception of units and dimensions. There are other 
difficulties; 8/3 reading of 35 in line 4 is quite impossible, for the unit figure can be nothing but 4 (ef. the 
eareful vertical stroke of 6 throughout this problem), and the tens-fgure, with what looks in the photogrmph 
like a single stroke, not two separate dots, above it, cannot be 30, but is more likely 20 or 50. Moreover, 
though 3.'s reading TP is palacographically quite sound, his treatment of it as an erroneous writing of 
dtlw gives poor sense, for, while it might be reasonable to ask for the area of a strip of cloth, it ia absurd to 
nak for that of a strip of a particular kind of garment. In any case we have no authority for tranalating 
<—>j as antrip. And lastly, even if diel meant “area,” a meaning for which | can see no evidence (see 
under No. 6), the expression used in the first line for finding the area would indeed be a strange one: 
“Example of working out « strip of a d‘im-garment of 5 cubits 5 handbreadths by 2 handbreadths turned 
into area” or “expressed aa area” (where ir cannot be an active participle as &. thinks, but is rather an Old 
Perfective. See wonder No, 15, 1. 3), 

But though it is easy to point out objections to this interprotation it is not easy to suggest another, 
In the first line three figures are given. The first is the cardinal numeral 5. The next is either the frac- 
tion } (in which case it might go with the preceding 5), or (7) 5 handbreadths or (71 6 sefat or arurae, 
No hint is given of the relations of these three figures to one another, and, what is worse, in line 4 the first 
and third are coupled and the second is omitted: and if what is dome in that line is to reduce 6 eubits 


' Tt looks as if the older form im and not mf had been written both here and in No. 19, 
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2? handbreadths to handbreadths, as seems not unlikely, the result, be it 35 or 23 or fd, is wrong. This is at 
once followed in line 5 by another result, though no process has been indicated to obtain it, All this seems 
hopeless. 

In line 6 S's reading i can hardly be justified, and the figure which he reads as 35 is surely 51. 

P. 125, no. @. For the readings see Journal, xv, Pl. xxxv, 5.'s. ro for our to is impossible, for 
the determinative, being open at the bottom, can only be C2, not =. In any ease tt would be difficult to 
reconcile the traces which remain with a and the arrangement ai which 8. actually writes, is impos- 
sible aince there is clearly no sign over CJ. §.'s reading Jo is ruled out by the fact that the sign 
over % or il ia notaa. Our seribe is at least consistent in never writing an unconnected o a5 a sioople 
short stroke, which is what stands here. Quite apart from difficulties of reading we cannot take dtwti 
(assuming &.’s reading) as a dimension and translate it “area,” for this not only necessitates the insertion 
of the words (2m) in front of dfwel in |. 2 but makes nonsense of the words adi m étwtl in L 4. These 
words are put there to explain the figure 12, which bere appears for the first time, and which arises out of 
a dt and 2 co; if the 12 had been already mentioned in |. 2 they would not have been needed. 

How improbable are 5.’s reading of ftwtt, his translation of it by area and his identification of it with the 
word dil determined by a) in Nos, 17 and 18, will be evident to anyone who reads his attempt to 
explain (pp. 118-119) why a word which means “area” ia used to designate the height of a solid figure. 

FP. 128 no. 17. For the readings see Journal, x¥, Pla. xxxv and xxxvi, At the bottom corner of the 
figure, however, instead of ;111 read i}<= €, 40 ingenious and undoubtedly correct suggestion kindly 
communicated to me by Dr. Q. Neugebauer, &.’s failure to recognize iry in col, xxxiii, 3 has led him into 
unnecessary difficulties in thia line. In note 6, p. Tay he questions Gunn's and my reading ti in ool, 
xxiii, 2. This reading seema to me quite certain, and is borne out by the numeral 2 written im the 
contre of the triangle in the figure (ef: Rhind, 51 for thousands-of-land written in simple numbers), In no 
papyrus do we find « form of 20 (8.'s reading) bearing any resemblance to this sign. 

P. 133, no. 7, For the readings see Jowrnal, xv, PL xxxv, To p. 124, note 1, where 5. rejects our restora- 
tion of s=_ under [ 1 can only reply that the f is perfectly clear not only in my photograph bat even in 
8a own plate, Its thickened tail is parallel to the vertical atroke of the © in the line below, and level with 
ita top. Then in xxxiv, 1, on which 8. leans for support, shows a prolongation of ite thin slanting stroke 
upwards and to the right, a totally different phenomenon. Why f was written when the numeral 100 
requires the fominine 4 is a question for the scribe, not for us, whose duty is to record what is visible. 

P. 146, no, 4, In iy, 3 there is a suspiciously long gap between the | of S's >) and the following &, and 
in this gap there seems to be a small trace. Should not the fragment at the right-hand bottom corner be 
moved about 4mm. to the left and a little downwards, so that this trace becomes part of the stroke 
after @. There would now probably be room for <= “by” in front of the numeral 4. Rhind (51 and 52) 
writes m tp-r not Ar tp-r, but the reading m does not seem to suit the trace: ao well here; contrast, too, 
Ar wiryt of Rhind (51 and 52) as against m mryt of Moscow. Should m be the true reading here—« point 
which an examination of the original would probably settle—the fragment would have to go still farther 
to the left and the supposed 1 would be the beard of @. 

P. 167, no. 10, See my article in this Journal, pp. 100M. T, Earo Peer. 





Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt. By Wiittam Lins Westermann, New York: Columbia University 

Under the above title Profsssor Westermann publishes a document of great value consisting of an 
extract from a royal Suiypappa concerning slaves, The text, reproduced on the frontispiece and accurately 
transcribed (in 1, 11, however, should not rdéorras be substituted for the unsatisfactory gwpatovra ti, is 
followed by notes and a translation. The editor then comments fully on each paragraph of the futypappa, 
and in the latter half of the book he discusses the bearing of the new evidence on various general 
questions, Altogether it is an admirable piece of work, showing sound judgement and full of original 
thought, 

The extract, which is only a fragment of the whole dutypappa, states the taxes payable on the acquisi- 
tion of slaves under four main headings according to Westermann's classification: (1) voluntary sales 
between private persons, (2) enforced sales conducted hy the wpderwp feriede, (3) soles of slaves seized 
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in consequence of debts to the Crown, (4) voluntary submission of debtors to servitude and sales of debtors 
enforced by their creditors, The voluntary sules of the first category are divided into three kinds. I do 
not feel sure that Westermann is right in supposing that the general heading dy a» ai aval ivi rey 
dpiparéumy caraypidherra: applies to the first subdivision only; but in any case, from the treasury’s point 
of view, the essential difference between the first and second subdivisions was this: in case (¢) the vendor 
paid 9 drachmae 24 obols per mina together with the brokerage fee of 4dr. 1 ob, and the purchaser paid 
8 dr. 24 ob, per mina, while in ease (4) the purchaser paid all the taxes, amounting to 20 dr. 1 ob. per 
mira, and the brokerage fee of 4 dr. 1 ob. In case (6) the price of the slave would naturally be decreased 
by the amount which in case (a) the vendor had to pay in taxes, and to counterbalance the effect of this 
the ad valorem tax was increased by 2dr. 2 oh, per mina, One can calculate that this incresse would 
produce an approximately equal revenue, but it would be interesting to know how the exact figure was 
arrived at, ‘The reasons for the variations of the ud ealorem tax in the other categories are less obvious. 

It appears from the text that first one, then another of the small fees payable on completion of a male 
was allocated els rir Aiaidpyov dwpeay. This Dicaearchus was in all probability the infamous Aetolian 
pirate who served for a short time in the army of Ptolemy Epiphanes; and Westermann therefore dates 
the papyrus to about 198-197 no. His chapter about Dicaearchus and the practice of rewarding such 
adventurera with pickings from the public revenue is most interesting. Bot the explanation of 
P. Petria mt, 53 («), in which « faped of this kind is mentioned, though in itself a reasonable hyputhesis, 
seems to me to do some violence to the Greek; without the context one can seareely hope to grasp the 
eract meaning of such an isolated fragment. 

A new interpretation is likewise given of the puzeling . Gradenwits 1, a decree of Ptolemy Il about 
payments to be made in connexion with slaves. Westermann points out that the payments have a 
striking resemblance to the sale taxes of the Autypaype, and he concludes that the subject of the decree 
was the sale of a “job lot” of slaves by the Ptolemaic government at the price of a mina per head, the 
aumia specified being not the purchase money, but the taxes and fees. This. seems o likely enough 
explanation and has met with the approval of Wilcken, who had been the first to suggest that the 
government was selling a large number of prisoners of war, Nevertheless I do not feel altogether satisfied 
with it, According to Westermann's theory the first three lines of the decree, which are scarcely legible, 
oust have said in effect: “Let all who wish to buy captive slaves at the price of 1 mina per head declare 
their intention.” Why then dos the decree, when it specifies the sums to be paid by each purchaser, 
mention only the taxes and omit the more important purchase money? Surely it ought at least to have 
added carafokety dua rie ripqe, Le it not equally possible that the subject of the decree was a demand for 
the registration of slaves irregularly acquired and for the payment.of « fixed sum in lieu of the ordinary 
cule tax? 

The concluding section of the book discusses the extent and character of slavery in Ptolomaic Egypt. 
Weatermann’s conclusions coincide with the view taken by Wilcken in his Griechuehe Ostraha, that slaves 
in Egypt were for the most part in domestic service and that those employed in agriculture and handicraft 
were comparatively few. Ou the whole one cannot but agree, The native population was so large and so 
economically exploited that there was no call for slave labour on 4 big acale, But there were certainly 
great numbers of slaves in the Greek households, both in town and country, working in fields and farm- 
yards os well as in the kitchen and the bakery; some too were well educated and held responsible 
positions, Among the many retainers of Apollonius the dioecetes it is difficult to distinguish between free 
men and slaves, A passage in Westermann’s argument may be cited in illustration of this point. 
Speaking of a loom-worker called Choirine he infers that she was a free woman from the fact that in a 
list of payments in wheat her name occurs along with those of three men, Ballon, Eutychus and 
Numenius, who appear from another account to have been in receipt of a monthly salary in money, But, 
curiously enough, in some other documents, partly unpublished, these very men are referred to aa follows: 
Baddiows rmdl, Kireyow rot mobic pou, Novpyyiow row mardor and Novpyrion radi, T had hitherto aupposed 
that in such designations wair bears its usual meaning of “slave”; but if Westermann is right, these men 
wert free employees. | . 

C..C. Engan. 


The Difacr (Antiphonarium) of the Coptic Church, Part IIL By De Lacy O'Leary. London, 1930. 
The Difnar (‘Asriferdgor) is a collection of hymns in honour of the Saints and Festivals of the Coptic 
Church, which are appointed to be sung at the Evening (Vigil) and Morning Service of Incense. The 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch. xvi. 7] 
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source from which these hymns have been compiled is, in most cases, the Arabic Synaxarium or Martyr- 
ology of the Coptic Church, a fact which must be borne in mind when dealing with the date of the com- 
Position of the Difnar, Assuming that the Synaxarium was compiled towards the end of the first half of 
the thirteenth century, we may, perhaps, place the composition of the Difnar sonibwiiarect in the latter half 
of the same century, Who was the author of these hymns and where they were produced are not known, 
but we shall probably not be wrong, if we assign their composition to one of the Coptic monasteries, 
possibly to that of St, Macariua in the Wadi Najriin, where we learn that down to a late period the use 
of Arabic was excluded from the services. 

For each day in the year the Difnar contains two hymns; one of these, in the mode “Adam,” ia to be used 
when the day falls on « Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday, and the other, in the mode “ Bates,” is for use when 
the day falla on any one of the four other duys of the week The average number of verses of an hymn is 
four, and each verse is made up of four short atanzas, Proper mames are spelt according to the Arabio 
pronunciation of the Coptic forms, which, of course, is natural seeing that the hymns were compiled from 
the Arabic, but which may alao have been intentional, since in the thirteenth century the proper Coptic 
and Greek names of the Sainta would probably not have been understood. The main theme of the hymna 
is the praise of the Saints together with brief remarics on their life and deeds, as is illustrated by the 
following hymn appointed for the feast of St. Simon the Apostle on the 9th Abib : 


“0 come all ye Christians today, and let us hymn Christ our God in truth, 
And Jet us pray to Him to have mercy upon us, and to give us a share and an inheritance 
With the Apostle Simon Cleophas, the true disciple of Jesus Christ, 
Who was established bishop over Jerusalem the Holy City. 


With the present volume (Part II) Dr. De Lacy (Leary concludes his edition of the Difnar, For the 
last four months and the intercalary days of the Coptic year he haa selected for hia text the MS, Copt. 
Korgia 63 (2). Unfortunately, all M0S5..of the Difnar are extremely late, moatly of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and, MS, Borgia 53 (2) being no exception to this rule, such debased spellings as eggelos 
for aggelos, epostoules for apostolos, and masa nek for mage nak are of frequent occurrence, 

There is, however, an early copy of the Difnar, hitherto winoticed, in the library of the Monastery of 
St. Antony in Egypt. This MS. is dated a. 110] =4.p, 1385, ond it is greatly to be hoped that ot some 
time or other its contents may be examined. The Coptic text would in every case be superior to that 
of our eighteenth century MSS., and besides, it is quite possible that it may contain hymns not preserved 
in the modern copies of the Difmar, and would thus reveal more than one recension of this Hymnal as in 
the case of the Synarcariutm. 

O. H. E. Bowmearen. 


Bases, méthodes et révuttata de fa chronalogie dgypticune, Compléments, By Ravaoxp Weruu. Paris, 1928, 
The present book is a supplement to the work on Egyptian chronology published by Weill in 1926, 
and is devoted to the discussion of various points of detail, So far as the dynastic chronology is concerned, 
the first two chapters are the most important. Here Weill discusses the possibility of artificial adjustment 
of the mobile civil year to the true year, and comes to the conclusion, which few will dispute, that there 
was nO interference as far back as the coincidence of the civil New Year's Day with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius which fellin 27788.c. For the period prior to that date Weill seeks to show that there was artificial 
interference with the civil year, basing this opinion on the occurrence of a “short year” of 320 days on 
the Palermo Stone under the First Dynasty. Here his arguments are much less convincing, since several 
possibilities may be invoked to account for this “short year.” The one point that does clearly emerge is 
that the evidence ia against the possibility of an undisturbed “Sothic Cycle” of 1460 years prior to 
2775 5.0., which date, as Weill points out, is probably approximately that of the “installation of the 
calendar” and the beginning of the frat “Sothie Cycle” for which there is evidence, although, on the 
strength of astronomical data, in his third chapter be brings this date down to 2709 nc. . 

The fourth chapter is devoted to a criticism of the researches of Borchardt and Neugebauer concerning 
the angular height at which Sirius was visible in morning observations at various dates and latitudes in 
Egypt!; here Weill demonstrates that an error of calculation seems to have crept into the tables published 
by these scholars. For the rest, Weill ahows briefly that the Egyptians were able to announce in advance 


TO. L.2,, tx, $10 f,; xxx, 4418. 
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the date in agiven civil year on which the heliacal rising of Sirius would oceur, and then goes on to discuss 
how far the Greeks were acquainted with the pecaliarities of the Egyptian calendar; in this connexion he 
comes to the conclusion that the calendrical reforms of Julius and Augustus were not influenced by the 
fixed Sothic year of the Egyptians. Finally, attention is drawn to certain abnormalities in the dates of the 
beginning and ending of the Feast of Aman in Luxor (Paophi), as compared with the other monthly feasts 

It only remains to add that this work adequately fulfila ite purpose as a supplement to the author's 
principal work on Egyptian chronology. 


R. 0. FatiENeEr. 


Memphis, A Combre des pyramides, By Juax Carant and Mancen.e WEEERovck. Hrnasels, 1930. 

This work is a companion volume to the study of Thebes hy the same authors which was reviewed in 
Journal, x0, 135, and it maintains the standard of interest and appearance set by the earlier publication, 
Addressed primarily to the tourist who really desires to understand and appreciate the monuments which 
he visits, this book gives an admirable conspectus of the civilization of the Old Kingdom. The first 
chapter gives an account, alas only too true, of the kind of excursion the tourist achieves under the 
guidance of the average dragoman, and of the impression left on his mind at the end of his travels. The 
authors then take the reader on a model conducted tour to the various sites available from Cairo, explain- 
ing the significance and points of interest of the monuments visited, Four chapters are concerned with 
this model tour, and the remaining fifteen are devoted to an account of the Old Kingdom in its various 
aspecta. Not the least pleasing feature of the work is the large number of excellent photographs with 
which it ia provided, some of them illustrating recent excavations. 

There is, however, one point on which this book is open to criticism; the numbered references in the 
text to the relative illustrations are not always accurate. The following corrections have been noted; 
p. 85, line 20, for 125 read 133; p. 104, line 21, for 120 read 134; p, 275, last line, for 114 read 112; p. 251, 
line 5, for 169 read 132; p. 352, line 2, for 207 read 247; p. 353, line 34, for 224 read 246. It is also 
surprising to find the sages Kagemni and Ptabhotpe of the Prisse Papyrus detinitely associated with tomba 
bearing those names at Sakkarah, without any hint that the correctness of the identifications is decidedly 
open to doubt. 

These are, however, minor blemishes in a work which admirably achieves its aim of initiating the 
educated traveller into the secrets of what ia, in many respects, the best period of Egyptian history. We 
look forward to an English edition of this volume. 

R. O. FAULENER. 
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A PORTRAIT OF SMENKHKERE*(?) AND OTHER 
‘AMARNAH FRAGMENTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plate xv. 


The two small examples of ‘Amarnah art published in Pl. xv, figs. 3 and 4, are sculptor’s 
sketches or trial pieces. No. 26810 (Fig. 4) is a trapezoidal fragment of grey limestone, 
31 by 22 by Sin. (7°9 by 6°3 by 1-6cm.), on one side of which is cut in hollow relief a small 
portrait sketch of a king, either Akhenaten or Smenkhkerer, He weara the short round 
form of the nemes headdress (hair-bag) without shoulder-flaps or tail, and carries a large 
uraeus on the forehead-band. The face is of Akhenaten’s type, but more delicate and 
sensuous, with a small button-like nose unlike Akhenaten’s. It may well be a representa- 
tion of Smenkhkerér. It is too feminine for Tuttankhamiin, The fragment has two 
parallel perforations close to the upper edge. 

No. 15973 (Fig. 3), a similar fragment, but of white limestone, approximately 2] in. 
(7 cm.) square, shows a rough sketch in hollow relief of a mother suckling a baby. Both 
are naked: she is aitting on the ground. The baby is hairless; the mother’s hair, in a 
long bob, is fastened back by a band over the ears, Her face is very roughly indicated. 

In the British Museum Quarterly, 1926, 2, Pl. xxiii, 42, I published photographs of 
two recently acquired relief fragments that evidently came from El-‘Amarnah. I repro- 
duce them here in a more purely Egyptological environment. 

No. 47988 (Fig. 2), a slab of coarse white limestone 16 in. (40°6 em.) long by 9} m. 
(24-2 cm.) high, cut from the wall of a tomb, is sculptured with a representation in 
hollow relief of a procession of blindfolded men, possibly harpers. Only the upper parts 
of the bodies are on the stone. The figures are in two groups, that in front consisting 
of two individuals apparently on their knees, as their heads are much lower than those 
of the other group, which is of three, All are men, and all are blindfolded. By their 
appearance they may be judged to have belonged to no very high order of society. The 
nearer man of the front group has his hair or wig dressed in an unusual manner, m 
two tails, one hanging over his left shoulder, the other apparently over his right. The 
sculptor has had some difficulty in representing this, but I think this is what he meant; 
evidently the hair was parted down the middle, behind aa well as in front, and disposed 
in two tails, one over each shoulder. The figures of the two groups are represented in 
the usual style of relief, one profile in front of the other. 

No. 47989 (Fig. 1) is a piece cut out of a tomb-wall, of finer cream-coloured limestone, 
measuring 7 by 64 in. (17°75 by 15°8 cm.). On it is eut im hollow relief a figure of 
a courtier or upper servant, in rather elaborate full-dress of goffered linen with balloon- 
like apron, but with no wig; he is apparently engaged in sweeping the ground with a 
long besom, over which he bends forward deeply. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xv1, a7 


PRIMITIVE METHODS OF MEASURING TIME!’ 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO EGYPT 


Br R. W. SLOLEY 
With Plates xvi-—xxii. 


Measurement of Time. Units. 


How is time measured? Consider how we should measure a length, such as that of 
a table. We should choose a “bit of length"”—a unit, a foot-rule or a yard-stick, suppose, 
and find out how many times we could place it in successive end-on positions, until the 
whole length of the table had been covered. We express the result as so many feet or 
yards, as the case may be, and allow for fractions over and above an exact multiple of 
the unit. 

In the same way we could measure the mass of a body, euch as a lump of lead. 
We choose unit lumps of brass or iron—let us say, pounds— and, by means of a balance, 
find out how many are required to counterpoise our lump of lead. 

But with time we encounter a difficulty. We cannot take a little “chunk of time” 
and use it in the same way. Before we could grasp it, it would slip through our fingers, 
as it were, and be—past. Time is not repeatable, not recoverable, not usable again. 

If the iden of Time presents difficulty, we might expect its measurement to be far 
from easy. In fact, as we shall see, we are forced to have recourse to the measurement 
of something else—the movement of something in space (such as that of a pointer over a 
dial), or a set of movements in space. All the methods so far employed—shadow clocks, 
water clocks, candle clocks, as well as mechanical contrivances such as modern clocks 
and watches—really measure time by a motion in space, The measurement of time is 
no easy matter; a scientific unit is only arrived at after much thought and reflection. 

The sun seems to be a natural time-keeper. As starting-off point, let us take noon, 
when the sun is on the meridian at the highest point of its course across the heavens, 
and when it casts the shortest shadow. The earth turns on its axis, and on the next 
day we observe the instant when the sun is again on the meridian. The interval between 
two successive noons, we call a day—a day by the sun—a “sun-day,” 

But the sun is a very bad time-keeper, owing to the fact that the motion of the 
éarth round the sun is not uniform, One reason is that the earth moves faster when 
nearer the sun in winter, and slower when farther away in summer. The motion was 
neatly summed up by Kepler in his famous law: “Equal areas in equal times.” In the 


' ‘This article is in the main the substance of a lecture given before the Egypt Exploration Society on 
November 12th, 1050. The introductory paragraphs, in which the lecturer dealt with tho philosophical 
conception of time, have, for lack of space, been omitted. 
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diagram (Fig. 1) the oval curve represents the path of the earth round the sun at one 
focus. The eccentricity is purposely exaggerated for clearness. The twelve areas into 
whith the oval space is divided by the radiat?hg lines are equal in area and are described 
in equal times. It is clear that the portions of the earth’s path described in equal 
times are not all equal. The earth must travel faster to cover the longer distances in 
winter and slower when traversing the shorter distances In summer. 

Now it would be very inconvenient to have to keep altering our clocks and watches 
to keep exact time with the sun, and so astronomers have invented a special point-sun, 
which moves with perfect regularity. This gives us “mean solar time” or clock-time. 
Clock-time coincides with sun-time (as given by a sundial) only on four days in the 
year, the greatest difference being nearly 16} minutes on November Srd, when the dial 
indicates noon 164 minutes before the clock. The differences may be plotted conveniently 
for different days in the year in a figure-of-eight curve. From such a diagram (Fig. 2) 
the difference for any day of the year (i.c., the “equation of time”) can be read off at a 
glance. 





SARE FT 


AEPLER'S Law of E£@idt AREAS. 
Fig. 1 


A sundial may be so constructed that a spot of light from a central hole in a disc, 
falling on such a curve, will indicate midday by the clock. There is one of this type on 
the wall of St. Peter’s Church, Geneva. 

Ultimately, our clocks are really timed by the stars. The master-clock is our earth, 
turning on its axis relative to the fixed stars. This earth-clock keeps excellent time, not 
absolutely exact, but sufficiently eo for all practical purposes. The day is very gradually 
lengthening at the rate of about one minute in nine million years. It is about one 
thirtieth part of a second longer than 5000 years ago when the pyramids were young. 

Now, it is the almost perfect regularity of the earth-clock that enables us to employ 
regularly moving mechanism for the purpose of measuring time. The pendulum swings 
to-and-fro in equal intervals of time, and a balance-wheel under the action of a control 
spring swings with almost perfect regularity. The Astronomer Royal recently referred to 
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clocks at Greenwich Observatory which haye shown in a period of 21 months a variation 
of only 1/200 second a day, a degree of accuracy which is truly astonishing. 

The real problem is to divide the period of rotation of the earth into equal parts, 
first into hours, then into minutes and seconds. The problem did not worry the ancients 
as they needed only a very rough division of time—in fact, as we shall see, they had no 
simple means of ascertaining whether their time intervals were equal or not. 


The Development of the Time Idea. 


Let us now turn to the past and attempt to follow the development of the time idea 
in the mind of primitive man, and see how he dealt with the problem of time measurement. 
It is no casy matter to think ourselves back into his mind. Only the briefest sketch can 
be given here. 

Time was when man first woke to conscious thought. The alternations of day and 
night began to attract his attention, He thought about them and reflected; previously 
he had taken them for granted. He watched the sun god with apprehension during the 
gradually shortening days towards winter, sinking lower and lower in the sky. Would 
he disappear altogether, never to return? Magic was called in to woo him back. As 
every reader of The Golden Bough knows, the Eskimos still play at cats’-cradle in 
autumn in an endeavour to entangle the sun and so prevent his disappearance for the 
winter. It was with relief that early Man watched the sun passing the turning-point 
and mounting slowly day by day higher in the heavens, spreading his genial warmth 
once more over a chilled earth. The turning-point was marked by a festive season, 
which we still celebrate at Christmastime. So Man began to think, to ponder and reflect 
on the mysteries of the universe in which he found himself, to question and to wonder. 

Long ages must have elapsed before any systematic observations were made, 
Probably the earliest were of shadow lengths. Man realized that he had to shift his 
position from time to time, if he wished to remain in the shadow of a rock in a sun- 
scorched land. Stones placed in various positions to mark the extremity of the shadow 
of an object at different times of the day probably formed the earliest mode of time 
measurement, It is not a great step towards the rough division of the day mto intervals. 
But it ia a much more dificult matter to make these intervals of equal length. 

The earliest recorda of time measurement that we have date back to Ancient Egypt. 
People living in the neighbourhood of a fluctuating river find it of the greatest Importance 
to take observations of the stars in connexion with the critical times of the agricultural 
cycle, such as sowing-time and harvest. The Calendar was brought into use by the 
Egyptians at a very early date, at least 3000 n.c., when New Year's Day! (The Opening 
of the Year; first month of inundation, day 1) coincided with the heliacal rising of Sirius 
(The Going up of the Goddess Sothis), When Sirius, after a period of invisibility, was 
first again observed in the sky just before sunrise in the latitude of Memphis, the 
Egyptians knew that the Nile should begin to rise again. The Civil Year, however, 
comprised 12 months of 30 days and 5 “added days,” making 365 in all. This is about 
} day shorter than the astronomical year determined by observations of Sirius. The 
Egyptians did not introduce an extra day every four years (as we do in Leap Years); 
and thus the civil calendar soon got out of step with the astronomical calendar. In 
4 years the civil calendar was one day in advance; in 120 years the winter solstice fell 
on Jan. 25 and in 720 years on June 25; after a lapse of 1460 years the calendars 
coincided once more, 

‘ Gardiner, Lg. Gramm, 206, 
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Plate XVI. 
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1. End-block of a rod clock. Berlin Mus. 14 
2 & 3, 


4. 


a7 4 Araie | 
Instrument for determining the vertical. Berlin Mus. 1g08q. 
Sighting instrument (sreréhes), Berlin Mus. 14085. Sele 4. 
Rod clock with hour-markings. 


Berlin Mus. 19743. 


Serle i. 


Seale 4. 
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The stars were studied and mapped out at an early date, and were grouped according 
to a fancied resemblance to some human being, animal or object. The arrangement, 
however, was not the same as our own, which is derived from the Babylonians, who grouped 
the stars in a different manner. Several examples of star maps survive on walls of 
temples. | 

Observations of the stars were made by a simple sighting instrument, the merkhet. 
One dating from the Twenty-cighth Dynasty is now in the Berlin Museum! (PI. xvi, fig. 4). 
Another similar instrument was discovered by Breasted in an antique dealer's shop in 
London and bears the name of Tutfankhamiin®. The former consists of the middle rib 
of a palm leaf, slotted at the broader end, and is inseribed: “Indicator for determining 
the commencement of a festival and placing all men in their hours..." The slot was 
held close to the eve and the observer looked northward towards a plumb-line held at 
arm’s length by an assistant priest stationed a short distance away (Pl. xvn, fig: 1). 
The plumb-line was suspended from a little rod, beld horizontally so that the string hung 
down alongside a vertical mark on the end block (PI. xvi, figs. 2 and 3). This rod bears 








Fig. 3. (After Leper) 


the inscription: “I know the going of the sun, of the moon and of the stars, each to 
his place.” The observers sat facing each other on the north-south line and the “hours” 
were defined when certain stars were seen to cross the vertical cord, aligned over the 
heart, the right and left eyes, the elbow or other parts of the body of the assistant 
observer. The results were tabulated in a diagram ruled in squares showing the seated 
fizure of the assistant priest and the stars positioned around him, with details, such as: 
“the star Strt over the left eye; the star that follows Sothis over the left elbow; the 
stars of the water over the heart,” and so on (Fig 3)°. 

Several such star maps are to be found in the tomb-paintings of the kings of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, giving the positions of the stars during the 12 hours of the night, 
at intervals of 15 days. The times were determined by water clocks, as will be explained 
later. 

In Ptolemaic times the picture of the plumb-line and rod was used as a hieroglyph, 
as the determinative of the word “hour” (see Fig. 11). In earlier days the use of the 
star sign % as determinative points to the earlier measurements of time by observations 
of the stars. 


i Borchardt in 4.2, xxxvit, 10,  ? Scribner's Moy., 1025, April, 302. * After L., D., mt, 228. 
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An interesting example of time determination by shadows is to be seen in the y | 
or observatory at Jaipur in India. This pr edag is the largest of five built hy Jai 
Singh between a.p, 1718 and 1734, and was restored some years ago. The shadow of a 
semrat yantra or gnomon 90 feet high is east on graduated quadrants and travels at the 
rate of about 24 inches a minute, a motion which is quite perceptible to the eye. It is, 
however, very ill-defined. The time is determined to ten seconds. 

The merkAet instrument appears to have been used in Egypt for aligning temples in 
the ceremonial observed during the laying of foundation stones. In a wall scene! (Fig. 4) 
the king is associated with the goddess Seshat (Sit) in this work, and they are depicted 

in the act of holding the cord, represented conventionally surrounding the inscription. 
They are grasping the golden hammers. The cord was stretched with solemn ritual along 
the line previously indicated by the priests, and pegs were driven in by means of the 
hammers to mark the axis. In one inscription, the king says: “I hold the peg. I grasp 
the handle of the club and grip the measuring-cord with Seshat. I turn ee: eyes to the 








movements of the stars. I send forth my glance to Ursa Major. ...... stands beside 
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his merkhet. I make firm the four corners of thy temple.” ‘The phrase “stands beside 
his merkhet™ seems to mean that the star personified aa a deity is aligned with the 
merkhet*, 


Time by Observation of Shadow Lengths. 


Various devices dependent on the changes in the length and direction of shadows 
were in use from early times in connexion with time measurement. The shadow cast 
by any object changes not only in length but in direction during the course of the period 
of daylight, If the extremities of the shadow of a vertical stick are marked on a level 
plane at various times of the day, they will be found to lie on a eurve, a hyperbola, 
The curve is different for every date in the year except at the equinoxes when the path 
of the shadow is the same, a straight line. The equinox line and the curves for summer 
and winter solstices are shown in the diagram (Fig. 5). 


1 J. Thimichen, Baugeschioite dea Donderatempela, PL Od, 
* |. Borchandt, 4.2, xxxvu, 10, where this inscription (from Edfa) and others are.quoted. 





Plate XVII. 





I. Priests observing on temple roof (after Science Mus., S. Kens.). 
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Dial from Luxor, Berlin Mus. 20322, Seale |, 


3. Dial with month-scales (after Petrie), Seale 3. 
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shadew clock. Univ. Coll, London (after Petrie). Seale 4. 
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Attempts were made by the Ancient Egyptians to record the lengths of the shadows. 
Tt was realized that the length of the shadow at any time of day varied with the season 
of the year, but it is not certain whether the Egyptians ever realized that the latitude 
of the place must be taken into account. There exists a Nubian table of shadow lengths, 
but, like many such records, it is so full of inconsistencies as to render its interpretation a 
matter of considerable difficulty. 

A simple form of shadow clock consisted of a little rod of wood or ivory provided 
with an end-block. Several fragments of these have been found. One is marked with 
the names of the hours (Pl. xvi, fig. 5), This was placed so as to point eastwards 
in the morning and set horizontally by means of a plumb line suspended against a line 
scored on the end-block at right angles to the long arm (Fig. 6), The shadow of the 
edge of the end-block was intercepted on the horizontal portion of the rod. At midday, 
the rod was reversed so as to point westwards. The hour markings are spaced at 
multiples of the fifth-hour mark from the meridional line, namely, the edge of the end- 
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block. The hour intervals were not of equal length and the errors are shown in Fig. 7, 
the apparent time being indicated by roman and the true time by arabic numerals, 
calculated approximately for the latitude of 30°N, at the equinox. In Borchardt’s 
reconstruction of this type a cross rod is placed on the end-block at right angles to the 
other rod; this seems unlikely. Pl. xvi, fig. 1 shows an inscribed end-block. 

A similar sort of time-measuring device is still in use in Upper Egypt for indicating 
the-durations of shifts of oxen and in connexion with irrigation time-allowances. The 
tops of two pegs a few inches above ground are connected by a short honzontal cord, 
and the “hours” are marked by nails or pegs. One of these on a board, from Kiis, is in 
the Science Museum, South Kensington and is reproduced in Pl. xviii, fig. 1. To this day 
an Egyptian peasant will leave his buffalo in order to go and look at such a time-teller 
to find out whether it is time to leave off work, regardless of the time lost in so doing!. 

The shadow lengths in the early morning and late afternoon were inconveniently 
long, and the advantage of tilting the horizontal ecale so as to reduce its effective length 
was realized at a later period, when we find the “inclined-plane” type of shadow clock, 
of which a reconstruction is shown in Fig. 8. 





' See Job 7.2. "The servant earnestly desireth the shadow.” 
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One dating from the Ptolemaic period about 320 B.c. is provided with scales for the 
various months, and the names of the months are inscribed against the scales (Pl. xvu, 
fiz. 3). Fig. 9 shows diagrammatically the scales of this specimen” (a) and those of one 
from El-Kantarah® (b), dotted linea being drawn through the theoretical positions of the 
markings, calculated approximately for the latitude 30° N. 

In the Egyptological Museum of University College, London, there is a part of a 
little shadow clock of the inclined-plane type, made from black steatite, with mseriptions 
(Pl. xvii, fig. 4)'. The side block, the shadow of whose upper edge fell on the sloping 
surface, is unfortunately broken off. There are six graduation lines, slanted to allow for 
variations in the lengths of days in spring and autumn. In all probability there was 
originally an inlaid strip, provided with scales for the equinoctial months, in the central 
sroove. Provision was also made for a plumb-line suspension for setting the clock 
upright. 
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A fragment of papyrus from Tanis (4.p, 100), Fig. 10, shows a method of construction 
for such a clock. It is of particular interest as showing that a construction was actually 
used for the purpose of graduating the instrument’. 

A number of hieroglyphic signs are pictures of these primitive forms of shadow 
clocks, Fig. 11. All date from the Ptolemaic period. Borchardt has pointed out that a 
sign similar to the “finger” sign is occasionally used, and appears to be a conventionalized 
form of the cleft stick used in star observations described above, Pl. xvi, fig. 4. 

In the Cairo Museum is a model in limestone which seems to incorporate three kinds 
of shadow clock, It is about 15 inches in length and is illustrated in Pl. xviii, figs. 2, 3, 4. 
The shadow of one edge of the little block in the centre of the upper surface is cast on 


1 Petrie, Ancient Weights and Measwrea, 45, Pl. xxvi, 2 Clédat, in Ree, trav, 1916, 37, 
4 Legrain, Collection Hoffmann, 147. 4 Petrie, wae, 


6 Griffith-Petrie, Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tani, Pl 1, " Borchardt, Altaeg. Zertmesmung, OS. 


Plate XVIII. 
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1. Time-measuring device from Kis. Science Mus. S. Kens, Seale ,. 
2,3 & 4. Model shadow clock. Cairo Mus. 33401, Seale 3. 
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the upper surface, which is graduated by lines as shown in Fig. 12. The true positions of 
the markings calculated for the equinox in latitude 30° N., aa well as the formation of 


the shadows thrown by other edges on the steps and the inclined plane, are also indicated. 
The latter are not graduated. 


Time by Shadow Direction. 
In the sundial, the direction and not the length of the shadow is taken into 
account, and this shows a distinct advance in thought and method. If the dial is 


properly set, an equally divided angular scale can be used, a great advantage over the 
unequally divided scale necessary when the shadow length alone is considered. 








Fig. 12 Fig: 14 


The oldest specimen known (Fig. 13) dates from the 13th century e.c. It was found 
at Gezer in Palestine?, and has been fully described by Borchardt*. It consists of a 
nearly semicircular piece of ivory about 2} inches across. On one side is a “divine ship” 
with a scene of the worshipping of Thoth and the cartouches of Merenptah in incised lines 
filled in with green pigment. On the other side are the dial markings, a series of radiating 
lines at intervals of approximately 15 degrees. There is a hole in which a style or gnomon 
was originally fitted, and the upper edge is bored throughout its length to take a 
suspension cord. 
A later example of a dial found at Luxor (PI. xvii, fig. 2) is now mm the Berlin Museum*. 
It dates, probably, from the Graceo-Roman period, and is designed for hanging on a 
wall or pillar. The hole for the gnomon remains, and above it is a square recess originally 
containing a housing for a plumb-line suspension serving to set the dial, The marki 
is not particularly accurate, as will be seen from the diagram, Fig. 14, in which the 
longer lines indicate the true directions, and the shorter ones correspond to the lines 
incised on the dial. Midday is 6 hours. 
1 Stewart Macalister, Excavations at Geser, I, 15; I, 331, 
* Borchardt, op. cit., 45. * Borchardt, A.2#., xurx, 66, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi, 
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These are early examples from Egypt of sundials, the use of which spread rapidly 
over the whole of Western JRanIpe: One found in the Stabian Baths at Pompeii is a 
particularly interesting specimen (Fig. 15). The inseription is in the Oscan seripi and 
reads: “Maras, son of Maras the Quaestor, built (this sundial) by order of the Corporation, 
out of the fine-money'.” No doubt, it was some satisfaction to transgressors of the law 
to know that their fines were put to such useful purpose. 

A portable dial from the Loire district gives the winter solstice (bruma) as the 8th 
day before the Kalends of January, i.e., Dec 23, and solstitivm, the summer solstice, as 
the 8th day before the Kalends of July, i.¢., June 22, The dates are now one day earlier*, 

Vitruvius gives full directions for constructing sundials and mentions several different 
forme in use in his day, which he says were invented by Berosus the Chaldaean (c. 250 B.c.) 
and by various Greeks. 








Fig. 15, Sundial found at the Stabian Baths at Pompeii in 1854. 
(After Singer and the Clarendon Press) 


Water Clocks. 

We must now turn to quite a distinct method of measuring time, based on the flow 
of water. 

The oldest specimen of a water clock in existence dates from about 1300 n.c. It isa 
vessel of translucent alabaster shaped like a flower pot and stands about 14 inches high 
(Plates xix, xx); it was reconstructed from the fragments found at Karnak, for the 
Cairo Museum. The outside is decorated with coloured stone and fayence inlay work; 
and various scenes, stars and constellations are depicted in three registers. Other fragments 
of similar vessels are to be found in the museums of Hurope?, 

Water clocks such as these were used to determine the hour-intervale of the night 
for the temple-watches, An inscription on one fragment runs thus: “Every figure is in its 
hour...to fix the hours of the night, if the decan stars are not visible; so that, in this way, 
the correct time (?) of the sacrifice will be observed.” The temple attendants probably 
took turns in keeping watch during the night, and the clock enabled the hours of duty 
to be fairly apportioned, as they thought. 

If will be clear that the length of the Egyptian hour, being the twelfth part of the 
night, varied according to the season of the year. It was shortest at midsummer, when 
the nights were shortest, and longest at midwinter. A scale for each month was provided 
on the inside surface of the vessel in the form of a row of small depressions extending 
from the full-line near the top towards the bottom (PI. xxi, fig. 2). There is an interesting 

' Charles Singer, Science, in. The Legacy of Mome, ed. by Cyril Bailey, 315, 2 Op. ett, ath 

* RK. W, Sloley, Ancient Clapeycrae, in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 44, where further details and references to 
the following may be found. 


Plate XIX. 





Clepsydra from Karnak, Seale 4 
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Clepsydra from Karnak. Seale i 





Plate XXII. 
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1. Model of water clock. Cairo Mus, 29895. Senile }. 


2. Intenor of Karnak clepsydra. 
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account of a vessel of this description in a tomb-insoription at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah of 
an official named Amenemhet, who lived in the time of the Eighteenth-Dynasty Pharaohs 
Amosis I, Amenophia I and Tuthmosis I. If his work is original, this mseription is of 
interest as the earliest known record of physical observations. He gives the relation 
between the lengths of the summer and winter nights and he says that he made * this 
splendid instrument” in honour of the King. 

In use, such a water clock was first filled to the full-line and the water was allowed 
to flow out gradually from a small aperture near the bottom, At the end of the first 
hour the water level would have fallen to the first mark of the scale corresponding to the 
month in question, and so on for succeeding hours to the last mark. Now among the 
Oxyrhynchnus papyri is part of a leaf of an ancient book containing descriptions of astro- 
nomical inatruments, and there we find an account of how the calculations for water 





clocks were made. The dimensions given correspond closely to those of all vessels of 
which fragments have been found and for which measurements can be obtained. 

It seems quite clear that the Ancient Egyptians believed that the level of the water 
sank equal heights in equal times. This is not exactly true for vessels of the shape used. 
If the angle of slope had been slightly less (103° instead of about 116°) it would have 
been a closer approximation to the required form of a curved surface, 

As the vessel gradually emptied, the flow diminished owing to reduced pressure, but 
this diminishing flow was not exactly counterbalanced by the decreasing amounts of water 
between successive marks, Thus, when the vessel was first filled, the water flowed out in 
a steady stream, but towards the twelfth hour the fow would be reduced to a mere 
trickle. Thus the hours indicated were not of equal length like those shown by our modern 
clocks, Although the hours were nearly correct at the middle of the scale, the earlier 
were too long and the later too short (Fig. 16). The Egyptians did not know this. They 
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had no means of determining whether their hours were equal or not. To divide a space 
of time equally is a very difficult problem without regularly moving mechanism or some 
precise means of observing the movements of the stars. 

Another form of water clock came into use in later times. This took the form of a 
cylinder. Water waa allowed to drip into the cylinder from a reservoir, and, as the level 
rose inside, the height was read on a scale of markings, or more easily by means of a 
float arrangement indicating the hours on a seale outside, If the reservoir were maintained 
full of water, errors due to the gradually diminishing pressure would be avoided. One 
such clock was found at Edfu and datea from about a.p. 100 (Pl. xxii, figs, 1 and 2), 
Round the inside run twelve uneven curves divided into twelve parts for the months by 
vertical lines (Fig. 17 and Pl. xxii, fig. 2). The vessel is about 12 inches in height and 
over the aperture at the base ia a seated figure of a dog-headed ape. The aperture was 
closed after the vessel had been filled with water to the topmost mark, and opened after 
the lapse of 12 hours, when it was necessary to empty the vessel. 

Models of these clocks were bestowed as votive offerings and may be seen in various 
museums. A specimen from Cairo has a little flight of steps and stands about 4} inches 
in height (Pl. xxi, fig. 1). 
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Water clocks were introduced from Egypt into Europe. The Greeks called the 
instrument «heyrvdépa (whence the Latin clepsydra), “ Water-thief.” The clocks were used 
by day as well as by night, and one was placed in the market place in every important 
town. We can picture the nobleman of the day sending his servant to the market place 
to learn the time, regardless of time lost in dawdling on the way. An attendant was 
placed on guard by the clock, and his duty was to fill it at the proper intervala and to 
protect it from mischievoualy disposed persons. 

In the Roman law courts, water clocks were regularly used, as Favorinus tells us, 
“to prevent babblings, that such as spoke ought to be brief in their speeches.” Hence 
the Latin phrases aguam dare, literally “to give water,” i.e., to give an advocate speaking- 
time; aguam perdere, “to lose water,” «.¢., to waste time; “You are trespassing on my 
water,’ meaning “You are wasting my time.” Augustine speaks of drops of time, an 
obvious reference to a water clock. Martial refers to a tiresome speaker, who moistened 
his lips from time to time from a cup of water. The poet remarks humorously that it 
would be as great a relief to the speaker as to his audience if he were to drink from the 
water clock. There is a story of a shady Roman lawyer who deliberately muddied the 
water in order to check the flow and thus gain more time for his speech, The Romans 
used a form of clepsydra in which a roaring sound was produced at every hour by the 
release of air compressed by water. Lucian mentions this as one of the attractions and 
conveniences of certain newly constructed baths. 


Plate AAI. 
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Clepsydra from Edfu. Cairo Museum. 


1. Exterior. 2, Interior, 
Senile pf. 
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Vitruvius describes a water clock which seems to have incorporated a wheel-and- 
ratchet mechanism. Water from a tank drips at a uniform rate through a small pipe 
into a tank in which is a float. A shaft attached to the float is 
provided with teeth which engage in those of a cog wheel fixed to a 
pointer moving over a dial. Vitruvius states that he got the idea from 
an ingenious barber of Alexandria, named Ctesibius, who flourished 
about 135 p.0, Ctesibius is said to have constructed a clepsydra 
(Fig. 18!) in which a little figure with a wand is mounted on the 
float (D). As the float rises with the water the tip of the wand is 
brought opposite to a scale on a revolving drum (F) on which the 
hours are marked by slanting lines corresponding to the varying lengths 
of the day at different times of the year, A syphon (8) empties the 
tank ready for the next day, and in so doing turns a cog wheel (H) 
provided with 365 teeth through a distance equal to the gap between 
two teeth. Thus the drum is turned and brings the appropriate scale for the day opposite 
to the end of the wand-pointer. 

Julius Caesar used water clocks to regulate the night watches for his troops stationed 
in Britain and he noted that the summer nights were shorter than in Rome. 

A water clock was regarded as a princely gift as late as the Sth century a.p. 
Among other presents, which included treasures of eastern silks and a favourite elephant, 
Harun ar Rashid, of Arabian Nights fame, presented a very costly and elaborate 
specimen to Charlemagne. Besides telling the time, it gave the day of the month, the age 
of the moon, the zodiacal signs and other interesting information; it was regarded at the 
time as a very great curiosity. At the hour-marks on the dial were little doors, which flew 
open at the hour and allowed the appropriate number of balls to fall out one by one into 
a resounding bowl, thus striking the hour. The time could be ascertained by noting the 
number of doors that were open, or at the hour by listening to the number 
of balls striking the bowl. There is a representation of this clock on a piece 
of old Sévres china, Clocks like these provided great scope for the ingenious 
craftsman and many of them were wonderful specimens of the jeweller's art. 

An interesting example of a 17th-century clepsydra is now in the 
Science Museum, South Kensington, and keeps very good time. A similar 
specimen is illustrated in Fig. 191. To the cross-bar at the top are attached 
two cords bearing a drum on a horizontal axis. The drum contains seven 
cells, each pierced by a small hole near the bottom, Water is placed in the |. ft 
drum, which is then pulled up to the top of the frame, a distance of about ; ai: 
three feet. The drum tends to fall, but the motion is partly counteracted by | fl 
the water dripping slowly from one compartment to the next. The hours are ai 4 
indicated by the position of the axis of the drum against a scale marked on Bi ih 
the sides of the frame, a? ia 

The Pacific islanders use a floating cocoanut shell with a smal! hole at an | 
the bottom as a clock for timing their voyages. The water gradually enters , 
through the hole, and a rough idea of the passage of time is obtained. | 

In India the Brahmins divide the day into 24 intervals of 24 minutes | 
each, and measure them by means of a copper bowl floating on water, which _“——" 
slowly enters through a small hole at the bottom. The size of the hole was =| 
adjusted so that the bowl filled and sank after 24 minutes had elapsed, The attendant 

' After The Gresham Bacyolopedia, t1t, 136, 
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then struck the hour, rescued the bow! and refloated it for the next period. An Aleeria 
example of this type is in the Science Museum, South Kensington. It takes about 
15 minutes to sink, and was used for timing the periods for which the acrioulturaliat 
was entitled to a supply of water for irrigation. 

The word “clock” is usually employed to denote any mechanical device connected with 
the measurement of time, and, in what has been said, it has been used to avoid the 
rather clumsy word “clepsydra” or a lengthy phrase. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the word “clock” simply means bell, like the French cloche or the German Glocke, 
and did not come into use until the introduction of sounding or striking clocks, 

Water is not the only substance which ean be utilised for “flow” methods of 
measuring time. The flow of melting wax is made use of in various forms of candle 
clocks, said to have been invented by King Alfred. In his novel The Betrothed Sir 
Walter Scott describes “a waxen torch which was graduated for the purpose of marking 
the passing time. Brazen balls were suspended by threads from the torch, the spaces 
between them being caleulated to occupy a certain time in burning. When the flame 
reached the thread, and the balls fell, each in succession, into a brazen basin placed for 
its reception, the office of s modern clock was in some degree discharged.” Any finely 
divided solid, such as sand, can be used for a similar purpose, and the “sand glasa” is 
well known. 

Such are the more primitive methods of measuring time. In modern days the 
introduction of the pendulum and the spring-controlled balance-wheel have completely 
ousted the earlicr methods. The pendulum was not known until Galileo, in a.p. 1590, 
made his famous observations of the swinging lamp in the cathedral of Pisa. As a 
medical student he was specially interested in pulse beats, He timed the swings with 
his pulse and, struck with a new idea, hurried home to test his observations by means of 
a simple pendulum. He confirmed his belief that the pendulum took the same time to 
swing to and fro whatever the amplitude, and constructed a pulsilogia, for timing 
pulse beats—a little instrument which became very popular among the medical men 
of his day. The balance-wheel constrained to swing to and fro in equal times by 
& spring was not developed until a-p. 1700. 

These two inventions provided means of constructing regularly moving mechanism 
and served as a basis for the attainment of the astonishing accuracy of present day 
clocks and watches, In ancient times no such accuracy was possible or neceasary, and 
the methods employed were sufficiently accurate for the needs of everyday life}, 








' For pormission to reproduce illustrations the writer is indebted to the following: The Director, 
Cairo Museum (Pl xviii, 2,3 and 4: xix, xx, 1m) ond xxii); The Director, Berlin Museum (PL xvi and 
svii, 2); The Director, Science Museum, South Kensington (PL xvii, | and xvii, 1); Professor Sir Flinders 
Petrie (PL xvii, # and 4; Figs 10, 16 and 17); The Palestine Exploration Fund (Fig. 13): Dr. Charles 
Singer and the Clarendon Press (Fig, 15); The Gresham Publishing Oo. (Figs 18 and 19). 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL--AMARNAH, 19234 
A. STATUARY 


By F. Lu. GRIFFITH 
With Plates xxili-xxvii. 


The results of the Society's excavations carried on at Tell el-‘Amarnah in January 
and February of 1924 have not yet been reported except in a general description printed 
in Journal, x, 299-305, supplemented by a brief article on a fine stela from the house 
of Pnehesi published op. cit., x11, 1-2. A memoir however was prepared shortly after 
our return to England, and it is proposed now with the consent of the Editor and of 
the Committee to print this memoir, chapter by chapter, in the Jowrnal, each chapter 
describing the finds belonging to a particular class of objects. 

The hope expressed in Journal, x, 304 that an expert would piece together the 
results of Petrie’s excavation, the German expedition and our own, with an accurate 
map of the ancient city with all the houses numbered and catalogued was disappointed, 
first by the death of Mr. Newton and secondly by the resignation of Dr, Frankfort, but 
still burns on. A reference to the report of an excavation, op. cit., x, 01-303 and to 
the plan, Pl. xxxvi, may be useful to readers of the following catalogue of finds. The 
expedition’s southern house (L. 50,9) is seen near the south end of the plan, west of the 
south end of High Priest Street. The house of Puehesi (R. 44. 2), the other chief source 
of sculpture, is the more westerly of the pair of large houses marked at the north end 
of the shaded portion. 


Pair of headless statues of Akhenaten and Nofretéte, of Silsilah sandstone, found on 
4th February in rubbish 50 cm. above foor in the north-east corner of small chamber 
at west end of L. 50, 12, very near to the shrine-platform of L. 50, 9 (the expedition’s 
southern house), from which they had probably been thrown out (Pls. xxiti—xxiv). 

Each was represented standing with feet together, on a plain rectangular plinth, with 
inscribed pilaster at the back; the arms are broken, and between them are remains of 
4 plain thin slab, perhaps representing a papyrus or tablet, which was held against the 
chest outwards, but tilted upwards, with an inseribed support for it below against the 
stomach, The present height of the king's statue to the throat is 77 cm.', of the plinth 
13 cm,; the present height of the queen’s statue (which has lost the plinth and feet) 
from the top of the pilaster behind the neck to above the ankles is 70 cm. The flesh of 
each is coloured red and the garments white, showing the flesh-colour through. Hach 
has lost the right arm from above the elbow and the left arm from above the wrist. 
The surface of the tablet was plain, coloured white; a fragment of the front edge of 
the support in the queen's statue shows remains of an inscription, but the edges of the 
tablet are all broken away. The hands cannot have supported the tablet from beneath, 


' Messurenments are in centimetres throughout this article, 
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but may have held it at the edges like a roll of papyrus; it was evidently not a table of 
offerings, which would have been held out horizontally. | 

The statue of Akhenaten, see Pl. xxiii and profile in Jowrnal, x, Pl. xxxv, now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, has breasts, stomach and thighs very full, navel strongly marked, 
prolonged horizontally; flesh red; transparent pleated dress over shoulders, body and 
legs, with fall to near ankles, white, showing the red flesh through, and leaving neck, 
breast, lower arms and feet bare. The dress is gathered together over the right shoulder, 
where it reaches only to the middle of the upper arm. The fringed edge of this garment 
is on the left side, crossing the elbow and passing down the leg. The end of a fastening 
seems to be painted in black outline on the right side of the stomach below the tablet. 
On the night side there is an appearance of an opaque white loin cloth, the lower edge 
of which is carried nearly straight across the thigh, the upper edge curving upwards; 
but this cannot be distinguished on the back and left side, and it may all be due to loss 
of colour on the cement patches. On the cheat, below the collar-bone, are a series of 
collars in dark blue, pale blue and red, rather indistinct, the broadest consisting of blue 
lotus-petals that pass round to the back leaving a space bare between the shoulder- 
blades, The feet and toes are shaped naturally and finely. The sandals themselves are 
hardly marked; the sandal strap between the toes is sculptured and coloured red, the 
thick pad over the instep white. 

The inscription on the back pilaster has lost a few charactera at the top: it gives 
the names of the Aten in the later form, of the king and of the queen: “[Lives the 
Father ( Rer] ruler of the two horizons, rejoicing in the Horizon | (in his name of 
father of Rér who comes (back) as Aten }, given life eternally and for ever. The lord 
of the two lands ( Beauty of the forms of Rér, the sole one of Rér |, lord of diadems 
(Akhenaten, long in his duration. The chief royal wife ( Beauty of the beauties of 
Aten, Nofret-éte ), living eternally and for ever.” 

There has been a large amount of mending of the atone with cement on each side; 
parts of it he in protected positions, ao that it hardly seems intended to repair wanton 
injury to the statue, but rather to mend imperfect patches of the original stone or to 
fill out places where too much had been cut away by the sculptor. There is a large 
patch on the left thigh from above the knee, against the fall of the dress and including 
the fringe, and upwards taking in the whole of the projecting portion of the fringe where 
it hanga from the elbow. There is also a small patch on the outside angle of the left 
shoulder, travelling downwards behind it almost to the end of the shoulder-blade near 
the pilaster. On the right side there is a large addition in cement extending from above 
the knee upwards behind the arm to the armpit. The lines of sculpture are carried over 
these patches, which in some places join smoothly to the stone surfaces, in othera project 
slightly above them, suggesting that the whole figure may have been re-surfaced. 

The narrow rectangular sandstone base has been set in a rectangular block of oolitic 
limestone with a free use of cement; this block is plain, rather roughly sawn and has 
both back corners mended with cement, 

The statue was found in two principal fragments, the base with the feet to the 
ankles being separated from the torso. Another fragment comprised the remains of the 
right arm and shoulder, A small fragment fitted to the fall of the garment in front and 
two others to the tablet or papyrus. 

The statue of Nofretéte (Pls. xxiv-xxv, now in the British Museum) has lost head, feet 
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statue of Nofretéte in painted sandstone, from Tell el-‘Amarnah. 
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Statue of Nofretéte in painted sandstone, from Tell el--Amarnah. 
To show details of construction. 
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above ankles and base, most of the tablet with the right lower arm and the left hand. The 
flesh is red; a pleated dreas, without fall, white showing red fleah through, covers the 
shoulders, body and legs, leaving neck, breast, most of right arm and left arm from 
elbow bare, The edge of the cloak is shown as a plain band (not fringed) falling from 
elbow to ankles on the left side. Down the front of the stomach are two girdle ends 
continued along the front of each leg to below the middle of the shin and widening 
evenly downwards, The garment, a3 in the king’s statue, is gathered up on the right 
shoulder and reaches only to the middle of the upper arm; unlike the king’s statue, the 
navel is round. Bead necklaces and collars cover the chest and shoulders and reach the 
back pilaster. The uppermost on the collar-bone appears to have consisted of boat beads 
with pendant petals in the following order repeated: red, dark blue, light blue, dark 
slue; below this in succession are a string of broad red petals, two strings of barrel (1) 
beads, the colours as before, and a necklace of blue lotus-petals followed by ill-defined 
red and blue strings ending above the bare breasts, Height 69°5 cm. 

The inscription on the back pilaster is complete. Below the symbol of the sky the 
names of the Aten are written as on the king’s statue and are followed immediately by 
the description and name of the queen without mention of the king: “The principal 
royal wife, mistress of the palace, great of love in the House of Aten, mistress of the 
two lands ( Beauty of the beauties of Aten, Nofret-éte |, living.” , 

The base of the support to the tablet remains, showing the hieroglyphs || between 
parallel lines incised and coloured blue. 

The head, back of the neck and top of the pilaster are in a separate piece of stone; 
this slides into an undereut groove, see Pl. xxv; perhaps this was done from the nght 
before the shoulder was completed in cement; but the appearance here is that of a break, 
not the smooth grooving for the insertion of the head, which can be, and probably was, 
effected from the left side. There is a patch of cement on the bulge of the left thigh 
continued up the projection of the garment where it falls from the elbow, over the whole 
of the elbow to the middie of the lower arm, and along the upper arm to the back at 
the armpit. There is also a small patch on the under side of the left breast where the 
atone was absolutely protected from fracture, probably therefore due to a fault of the 
sculptor. The projection of the garment on the right shoulder ts also in cement, as well 
as the top of the right shoulder already referred to. 

This torso consists of two main fragments, having been broken across at the base of 
the support for the tablet; a small fragment of stone fitted the right shoulder and the 
atucco mend completing it was recovered. The inserted piece was found in place with 
coarse mending in stucco; the inscription upon this portion of the back pilaster was cut 
in a smooth coating of cement which retains both marking-out in red and blue filling. 
The queen’s head had been broken off from the neck-piece and the break amoothed and 
covered with a very rough overlapping patch of plaster to receive the replaced head. The 
head was finally knocked off again and is now missing, but the patch of plaster remains. 

Statues of the king and queen holding tablets vertically before them are seen at the 
boundary stelae A and 8, Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, v, 23, Pls. xxxvi, xii, xliii; 
ef. the statuette of the king, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, Nr. 50, 26. 
Tables of offerings are held by many statues found by Petrie and Carter, and by that 
illustrated in Mitteilungen, Nr. 50, Blatt 2. The action shown in the present case seems new. 


Two fragments in hard white lnmestone or marble (Pl. xxvi, fig. 1), showing apparently 
a pleated dress with fringe at side and fall coloured red in front; lths. 6°8 and 6°0 om.; 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch, XVIL a4 
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from M. 50, 32, A fragment in the same material of a blue khepersh head-dress, showing 
part of the side and top, Ith, 6-5cm., seems to be from the same statue, See Pl. xxvi, fig. 1. 


The following fragments of limestone statues were found in or about the house of 
Puehesi (R. 44.2) and the temple attached to it. Unless otherwise stated they are from 
the central room of the temple. 

539. Limestone head of king, high cheek bones, right cheek broken away together 
with mouth and chin, the nose and uracus injured, flesh red, wearing smooth khepersh 
cap coloured blue; ht. 21-0. See Vol. x, Pl. xxxiv, 1. From north-east corner of 
chamber 14 of the house. 

The remainder are of fair workmanship but show no fine detail. 

Fragments of arms coloured red, all in Ph. 1131, wiz.: 

(1) Wrist and beginning of hand, apparently of right arm. 

(2) Most of forearm from elbow, apparently belonging to the last, with remains of 
plain tablet (?) or papyrus held by it, 

(3) 546. Upper left(?) arm from shoulder with elbow and half of forearm, sharply 
bent, smaller than the last; below shoulder, faint cartouches of Aten, form doubtful: 
lth. 15 em. 

(1) and (2) must belong to the king’s statue of a pair; (3) to the queen’s statue. 

Thirteen (?) fragments of arms and legs, similarly of two sizes, four of them yellow, 
the rest red. 

Feet (1) 548 (numbered 538). See Pl. xxvi, figs. 2-3, Coloured red, Wearing sandals, 
the sole of the sandal and ties shown, much damaged, on thin rectangular base (probably 
to be inserted in a large plinth). Base 31 x 18x 5cm.; pilaster remains to height of 11 
without trace of having been inscribed; width at base 10°5; lth. of foot 18. 

(2) Remnant of smaller right foot coloured red, having almost exactly ? of the linear 
proportions of the last; Ith. of fragment 9cm.; Ph. 116, 120. Pl. xxvi, fig. 2. 

Offering-table 545. Fragment (outer right-hand corner from the middle of the front), 
the upper surface engraved with offerings, supporting hand of the statue and central 
support traceable; edge inscribed: 

“Lives the father (Ree ruler of the two horizons (in hia name as father of Rer 
who comes (back) as the Aten [ ) . . «| the Lord of the two lands.” 

It must have measured 24 om. along the front, in thickness 3. Ph. top 128, 
edge 133, 

Back pilasters of statues; see Pl. xxvii, fig. 1. 

(1) 544, Fragment with lower half of first cartouche of Aten and all of second 
(later form); tapering upwards, ht. 17; width 6-4-7-2. Inscription had been filled with 
blue. Ph, 133. 

(2) 536. Fragment with end of first cartouche of Aten and most of second (later form). 
Width at lower end 7-7; Ith. 8. From Room 2 of house, Ph. 246. 

(3) 543. Fragment with end of queen’s cartouche and epithets, “living eternally 
and for ever” (probably broken off immediately above base) tapering upwards, width 
80 to 90; ht. 14:5. Ph, 153, 

(4) 542. Fragment showing end of epithet of king “great in his duration,” reaching 
to level of base, a portion of which is preserved. Width of pilaster at base 10°0; total 
ht. 6-3 (border line coloured red on a fragment which apparently belongs). Ph. 133. 


' Nombers under Ph. refer to the catalogue of photographs taken during the season 1923-4. 
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Fragments of statuary from Tell el-'Amarnah. 
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Fragments of sculpture from Tell el-‘Amarnah. 
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541, Limestone unfinished figure of man standing on a rectangular base, bearing a 
circular object on his shoulders supported by both hands (see Pl. xxvii, figs. 2-3). It is 
only roughed out and has in the hollows many blotches of dark paint which hardly seem to 
be guides for the sculptor. Ht. 21-5, base 10°5 x 8; found in two pieces, having been broken 
at the knees, on the floor of the passage on the south side of the temple proper. Ph.114, 115. 


Corner of rectangular limestone block with polished top, apparently the base of a 
statue or group, 32x 34, ht. 17; inscribed round the sides with two lines of large well- 
eut hieroglyphs (Pl. xxvu, figs, 4-5): 

« _. Mistress of the whole land, the principal wife of the king, whom he loves, 
lady of the two lands, [Beauty of the beauties of] Aten [Nofret-dte] . . .” 

“ _... Daughter of the king of his body, whom he loves, Ankhesen{pjaten, born of 
the principal wife of the king [Beauty of the] beauti[ea] of Aten, Nofr[et-@te]”.... 

The queen’s cartouche has been defaced in each line, only the name of the Aten 
being spared and a portion of the n/r-sign. In the second line » has been erased from 
the name of the princess and all the filiation words after her name, leaving only traces. 

Brought from Et-Till and said to have been used in a house there. Probably there- 
fore from the central royal palace. 

It may be supposed that on this plinth had stood a group of the king and queen 
with their children, or at least of the queen and her daughter Ankhesenpaten, set up in 
the neighbourhood of the Great Palace. 

The mistake in orthography at the end of the first line, where r dr-f should be read, 
ia curious. The erasures, however, are of real importance in connexion with the erasure 
of the queen's name in favour of her danghter Merit-aten, both at the Maru-aten palace 
(The City of Akhenaten, 1, 151 ff., especially 159) and at Mr. Newton’s Northern Palace, 
as well as on the statue-base published by Sharpe. The present statue-hase is the first 
monument on which the name of the third daughter has been observed accompanied by 
such an erasure. 

Merit-aten was Akhenaten’s eldest daughter; she married Smenkhkerér, who succeeded 
his father-in-law. Melct-aten, the second daughter, died in the lifetime of the king and 
queen, who are associated in the mourning for her (Bouriant, Monuments du Culte 
d’Atonou, 1, Pl. x). Ankhesenpaten, the third daughter, became Ankhesenamun, queen 
of Tutfankhamiin: her name is written once as Anihesenaten on the north altar of the 
boundary stela A at Tinah, L., D., m, 91 ¢= Davies, v, PL xxxiv, which is probably 
the earliest written example known}, It is curious that, evidently at a considerably 
later date, after the birth of three or four more children and the death or suppression 
of the queen, objection was taken to the article written before Aten to the extent of 
erasing it from a well-cut monument. 

It might be suggested that as both Merit-aten and Ankhesenpaten became queens, 
the erasures of their mother’s name took place as they successively advanced to her 
royal position; but. since Merit-aten’s name is substituted at Maru-aten distinctly as 
eldest: daughter of the king and not as queen, such a supposition would be groundless, 
Mr. Davies has suggested that the queen went over to the enemy and sei up an oppost- 
tion court at Thebes (Journal, rx, 133) under the name Nefer-nefru-[Amfin?]; but 
was not this latter rather the fourth daughter Nefer-nefru-Aten taheere, “the little 


t Presumably it waa the same on the south altar of B (see Davies, op. eit., p. 24); but Mr, Davies can 
find no record of it in his nobes, 
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Beauty of the beauties of Aten,” assuming a regal style at some crisis? Alterations of 
the kind referred to above appear to be confined to monuments in the various palaces, 
where the royal family resided, but it would be worth while to look carefully whether they 
can be traced so far away as the boundary stelae and the sculptures in the tombs. On the 
Sharpe pedestal the filiation was allowed to remain by Merit-aten, while Ankhesenpaten 
destroyed not only the name of her mother but also the connecting phrase. One would 
like to know more precisely the occasions and circumstances of these unfilial acts. 


THE EMBLEM OF MIN 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


In a series of articles | have shown that Min was intimately related to Amon and 
was probably the original from whom the latter was derived; that Amun was Zeus; 
that as Zeus-Ammon he was closely connected with meteorites; that he had sacred 
omphaloi and also a sacred object that was probably a piece of a meteorite ; and that it 
was in this object that Min particularly approximated to Amun. I have alsg shown that 
Horus was the other partner in this object and in the title ki-mat-f, and that he himself 
possessed an omphalos at his own city of Hierakonpolis; that the meteorite and omphalos 
were representatives the one of the other in ancient art and religion’ and that both of 
them represented the weapon of the sky-god, which is otherwise often conceived as the 
thunderbolt*. 

The present article is a study of the sacred object of one of the partners in the 
Ki-mut-f meteorite, that is to say the <> or <Hi> or == of Min. It is so 
intimately connected with him that it not only is his fetish, but stands for his name 
either baldly? or in its later form* and also ts used by his nome of Panopolis (Akhmim) 
I= 


as its standard atti 4. As is well known, Newberry has long ago sketched in the 







outlines of the problem®, and the present enquiry co-ordinates this sketch with others of 
his studies. At the same time it both fills in the details and ia a restatement of the case 
such as advances the subject, it is hoped, further along the same lines. 

In the middle prehistoric period a symbol 15 very well known which varies to some 
extent in ita details, It is “ at fe 4 yi At this same time it also took the 


form iss, and by shout the time of Narmer it had become <+O-2*. These are 


1 Ann, Serv,, XXVIn, 175-160; fowrneal, EVI, 25-38; op. cit., xvi, 151, 162. il 

? Patric, Hayal Tombs, um, Pl. xxii, 189; Id., Medum, Plo. xvi, xx, xxi; Sethe, Pyr., $424, 4, where Teti 
spells out the name Maw, which Wenis writes with the “ thundarbelt.” 

i Fg. Champ, Mon. ey. ocd ff.; Couyat and Montet, Hommeamat, Pl. iv, Il. 3, 11,21; Pl, xxi, 88; 
PL. alv, 238. 

4 Examples are: Archaic Period, Quibell, Mierafompotis, 1, PL xxvie, fig. 1; Firat Interinediate Period, 
Moret, Comptes rendua de (Acad. dea Inecr, of Bellen Lettres, 1914, fic. facing p. 508, vertical column 4; 
Newberry, Liverpool Anaads, iv, 106, 114, 115, 116, 118 (inser, 12, 24, 25, 26, 27); Lange and Sehiifer, 
rah. und Denkateine dea mittleren Reicha, No, 20024, IL 2, 7, etc. ; Lacan, Sere. ant. dw nouvel empire, 1, 
10, 11, coffin from Akbmim no, 26004; New Kingdom, Caulfeild, Tho Tomple of the Ainge at Abyelos, 
PL xviti, fig. 9. 

§ Liverpool Annals, 111 (1910), O42 and PL xix. © (jp. cit, 1, PL xix, figs, 1-5; v, 138, 140, 

T Muaclyer and Mace, Et Amrad and Abyedos, Pl. viii, 2 The date ia 8D, 54, Potrie, Predistorie Egypt, 
Corpus, Pl. lvii, fig. 501 ; 

* Form kindly communicated by Mr. Brunton, whe saya that the palette on which it waa scratched 
was found at Matmar (1930), and dates to 8.D. 77-79, Narmer's date comes at the end of 5.D, 78, while 
S.D. 78 is equivalent to the reigns of Aha and Zer (Petrie, Tarkian J and Memphis V, 2%). 
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clearly pointed weapons which are ready for offence either in front or behind, and the 
multiple points of some of the varieties perhaps indicate that they threaten not only in 
two but in many directions. Fortunately we happen to know that this Egyptian object 
represented the weapon wielded by the sky-god; im other words, any of the various 
flashes or rays of light that shoot down from the sky. The sign has survived into the 
Old Kingdom, when it is written <—jee, <}-{>. or g—im, and is used in the 
Pyramid Texts as the determinative for a word Anbw. On one occasion the word is used 
in connection with a “flame before the wind!” and on the other it doubtless means the 
sunbeams, for the Anbw here belong to the sun-god Rér. This time they form part of a 
mystic harpoon “which gathereth together the rivers,” that is to say, is concerned with 
the weather—the sunbeams and the waters®. By the archaic period a change has come 
over the shape of the weapon. The triple, as well as the single, pattern has dropped out 
of fashion, leaving only the double form. Moreover, the shape of this begins to alter in 
detail though it still remains recognizable. By this time we know it to belong to Min, 
for the object is carved twice on each of two of the archaic Min statues from Koptos. 


Here we have not only ¢- , Sarena? Dut alao the, ee While the first is 
rcp? meme ‘L 


clearly the old weapon of prehistoric times, the second already shows the beginning of 
the stylized and decorative treatment we know so well from this time onwards, It has 
the straight vertical lines at the base of the barbs, the blunt point and the flaring sides, 
The usual form of the Old Kingdom is nothing but this lengthened out and blunted, 
though to such an extent that without the intermediate forms it would have been 
difficult to recognize it as the arrow-like weapon of prehistoric days. Thus, our earlieat 
representation of Min shews that this weapon already belonged to him. Yet we know it 
to have been the “light"-weapon, and the god who wields such a weapon is normally the 
sky-god. Min, therefore, should show signs of being such a sky-god, if our thesis is 
correct. 

While the examples from the archaic statues of Min are only in the act of taking 
the well-known form, another and contemporary monument presenta the shape already 


completely developed, “fm Here again the object belongs to Min, for it either 


represents the god himself or, what is perhaps more likely, his original nome, the 
Panopolite. By the Second Dynasty the fully formed shape is to be found again*, and 
in the Third Dynasty we have it yet again, when it stands for the name of Min®, In the 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasties the shape is still common and the object represents Min‘. 


| Sethe, Pyr., § 324,“ Wenis is a flame before the wind to the end of heaven and the end of earth, 
hecanse the Andw are lifted up im the form of Wena.” 

Op, cit., § 1212, where the spell reads, “Take for thyself this thy harpoon—thou being fayoured— 
(even) thy staff which gathereth together the rivers, whose prongs ure the Andw of Réf (sunbeams?) and 
whose barbs are the claws of Mafdet.” 

1 Petrie, Xoptos, PL iii, figa. 2, 3= PL iv. 

' On the mace-head, Quibell and Petrie, Mieratonpofis, 1, Pl. xxvii, fie. L 

® Petrie, Moyal Tombs, u, PL xxii, 189, 

* Jd., Medom, Pls. xvi, xx, xxi, 

7 Sethe, Pyr., Wonis, $8 256, 424; Pepi T, $953; Morenréf 1, §§ 953, 1712; Pepi T1, § 953. 
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It lasted on into the First Intermediate Period, and possibly even through into the early 
Twelfth Dynasty. But already at the end of the Sixth Dynasty a new and simpler form 
was introduced in Pepi II's reign, which was finally to supplant it. Its history from the 
Sixth Dynasty to the early Twelfth is indicated sufficiently clearly by two series of 
monuments. These are the inscriptions of the Wadi Ham&mit and the tombs at 
Akhmim of the important men of the Panopolite nome. In the Widi Hamimat at the 
peginning of the Eleventh Dynasty Mentuhotep I still uses the old double form! as also 
does Mentuhotep II Neb-tawi-rér in the middle of the dynasty*. But in one of his 
inscriptions the latter king uses the new form not only as well as the old one but also 
more commonly®, At Akhmim ten of the inscriptions use the old double sign —-—>"‘, 
three use the new simple sign <rr= or oc", and two use both the double and the 
simple forms". Though no sequence has yet been worked out for the Akhmim tombs, 
there would probably be some sort of natural order in their numbering by the modern 
archaeologist. He no doubt moved from one tomb to its neighbour, and in the same way 
the original hewers would have moved progressively about the face of the cliff. It is, there- 
fore, probably more than a mere coincidence that the new simple form docs not begin 
here until late in the list, at No. 19, and then tends to oust the old double form. In 
consonance with this is the fact that the only tomb stated to belong to the early Twelfth 
Dynasty does not use the old c=-> but only the new =x 7 for this certainly 
suggests that the old one had died out by that time. At Koptos Sesostris [ usea a queer 
form —<=~—® related to both the older and the newer types; for, while it is still double, 
it has lost the vertical bars of the Old Kingdom, and hss become elongated and pointed 
as is so usual in late times. Amenemhat IT uses the new form in all its simplicity", as 
does Sebekhotep III in the Thirteenth Dynasty™. So also one of the Antefs uses <=oc> 
in his inscriptions at Koptos, without a thought for the old type”. Therefore, just as the 
original prehistoric — was being replaced by <>=> im archaic times, so this latter in 


its turn had died out by the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty, about 2000 B.c, 

The sign that took its place and continued in use for the rest of Egyptian history was 
—<rs or a=. This is a simplification of the other variety, for it represents only one pair 
of objects instead of two™. This simplification was natural to the form, for 
in the middle prehistoric age we find not only triple and double types, but 





also the single variety ay 34 and <=> - In the early First Dynasty we 


have a curious variant —«~-", As this probably accompamies the two 
faloons which would represent the Koptos nome (Vig. 1) there can be 
little doubt that the object itself is the Min symbol. Its ends are very 
like those now given to the old weapon <_}-—{> representing flashes of 
light. In the reign of Pepi IJ, when change was in the air once more 
and the simple form was finally superseding the double, a variant <1 
occurs once which reproduces fairly accurately this First Dynasty type. 





! Couyat and Montet, Hammamet, Pl xxx, 112. 

* Op, cit., Pls. xxix, 110, xxxvii, 192, 1 ¢. 4 Op, cit,, PL mexvii, 9, 17, 16. 

* Newberry, Liverpool Annals, 1v, 00 f£, nos. 1, 4, 4, 9-12, 21-23. 

5 Noa, 19, 25, 27. ® Nos, 24, 26. 7 No. 25. * Petrie, Aoptos, Pla, ix, 2, x, 1 
* Birch, Cat, By. Antiy. at Alnwick Castle, PL iii. % Prise d'Avennes, Mon. ég., Pl. win. 
i Petrie, Hopfos, Pl. vii, 14, 15, 17. 8 As may be seen in Sethe, Pyr., $5 1928, 1008, 


ge 


8 Den-setui; Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, PL xvi, 25, “ Sethe, Pyr., 3 250, 
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But as a rule it was merely a question of reducing the double form c-==> then current 
to a single one ==". One example, while still showing the old fiaring sides and 
broad points, differs from the old pattern in separating the sides from the central circle 
and giving them hollow ends <r=*, This makes the connecting link between the older 
forms and the entirely new one <ict=* which first ocours in the same reign as the 
others, that of Pepi I]. It introduces another new feature which for our purpose is as 
important a change as the reduction of the multiple forms to a simple one. This is that 
the end pieces simply expand from a blunt point instead of curving im a flaring manner 
to the bars on either side of the central circle. In some ways this constitutes a return 
to the original barbed type where the barbs stand away from the central circle. The 
difference is one of drawing more than of idea. 


Whatever may have been the cause of the gradual change from the prehistoric 
arrow-like weapon to the later <jo>> and <>co—, the important point for us is that in 
the end Min’s symbol took a certain shape. This shape is either very like that which 
the Greeks adopted long afterwards as the bolt in the midst of flames or lightning flashes 
with which they represented Zeus’ thunderbolt, or else it is exactly the same; compare 
especially —»—— (Egyptian) with Figs. 2 and 7 (Greek). Min thus comes into relation- 
ship with Zeus; and this is not unnatural, seeing he was the onginal of Amin, who was Zeus. 





Fig. 3 


An extremely important centre of Zeus-worship was at Seleucia Pieria, the port of 
Antioch in North Syria*. There are plenty of coins of this city and they very regularly 
exhibit the local sacred object, They are of peculiar interest to us here, for the object 
takes two forms, Figs, 2 and 3. The usual one is the ordinary thunderbolt of classical 
art, as might be expected in such a city (Fig. 2°), and where this type bears the name 
of a he is called Zeus Keraunios®. More rarely, however, the coims exhibit a very 
different object, and that is an omphalos in a temple (Fig. 3)’. This no doubt is the 
original sacred object of which the thunderbolt is a Greek interpretation. For just as it 


1 Bethe, Pye, $3 1928, 1080, Pepi U1, = Op, cit, § 1908, Pepi [1 1 Op, cit., 3 148, Pepi TT. 

4 ‘The foundation of the city was duc to the fall of a thunderbolt. Appian, Historia Romana, Syruaca, 
258, A list from that city shows that an order of priests there was called cepavyoddpe:, “ Thunderbolt- 
bearers” CLLG., 1, no, 4458, In ap, 120 Hadrian was sacrificing on the top of Mount Casius, when a 
thunderbolt fell and took not only the victim but the priest aa well, Aclius Spartianus, De Vita Hadriani, 
Ch. xiv, 1. 3 i (H. Peter, Seriptores Historiae Anguetae (Toubner’s edn.), 1, 15, Il. 2416). No wonder, then, 
that one of the explanations given by Hesychius for the word xepatrios is “ Zeus in Seleacia” 

® See Wroth, Cut. of the Greek Coins in the Brit. Mus, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, Pls, xxxii, 3-8 
10, xxxiii, 2, and pp. 260 ff for the mention of many more, Another city where the thunderbolt was 
enthroned ag a deity was Diocacasrea in Cilicia Tracheia, G. FP. Hill, Cat, Greet Coins 1 the Brit. Mus., 
Lycaonia, Fexuria, ancl Cilicia, PL xiii, ig. 1; in a temple, p. 72, nos. 7. (Figs. 2 and 3 are published 
here by kind permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) | 

8 Wroth, op. ett, 275, no. 46; 276, no, O6, 

T Op. cit... Pls. xxxii, 9, xxxiil, 3,4, 7, 4 and pp. 272 1 for the mention of others. Sometimes there 
ia a kind of holo in its side, The strings of little bulls laid over the atone would be the sanctifying ¢eeniae, 
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ix the more primitive object, so the god to whom it is sacred ia not given the Greek 
epithet Keraunios, but is called Zeus Kasios’, This is evidently a Graecized version of 
Cutter, Breaker*”. Thus, at Seleucia Pieria we have two forms of Zeus, the Greek 
Keraunios and the Semitic Kasios ; the Greek with the classical thunderbolt, the Semitic 
with a primitive stone omphalos. The two objecta thunderbolt and omphalos are, there 
fore, one and the same, being the intrusive Greek and the native Semitic interpretations 
of the one original idea. 

If the thunderbolt was the omphalos, it was just as certainly the meteorite. In 
Greek mythology the thunderbolt is the “light"-weapon with which Zeus blasts his 
enemies, just as in Semitic mythology the angels of Allah destroy devils® and evil djinns* 
with the meteorite. Good evidence that the Greeks themselves identified the lightning 
with the meteorite is supplied by the expression “star-flung thunderbolt®.” More proof 
that the Semites did not distinguish between the meteorite and the thunderbolt is 
provided by the Koran’s version of the overthrow of the Cities of the Plain. The Old 
Testament says it was “brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven” which was 
“rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah®.” This can hardly mean anything but a severe 
thunderstorm with the lightning continually striking. Yet the Koran transforms the 
cause of the destruction into “stones” which it equally says were “rained upon them*.” 
Stones which fall from the sky are of course meteorites. It is clear, therefore, that im 
ancient days the meteorite was the thunderbolt, a belief that has survived into modern 
times®. Moreover, as the coins of Seleucia Picria show, the thunderbolt was the omphalos 
also. Yet again we know that the omphalos was the substitute used for an original 
sacred meteorite®, Thus, meteorite, omphalos, and thunderbolt were all one and the 
same thing in religion. 

| Wroth, op, ¢it., 272 ff, wos. 29, 30, d6-44, 47, ? Roscher, Lerifon, wv. Aasios, ool 970. 

* ‘The Koran, Surah xv, 18, and again Surah xxxvu, 10, where in o similar pageage the same word 
shihab is used again, On one occasion it is called “visible and on the other“ brightly shining,” Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali's edition The Holy Qur-dx ia a weeful one, as it haa the English translation alongside the 
edriginal Arabic. 

* «RF, Burton, The Phowsend Nights and a Night (Renares, 1885), 1, 224. Cr. the duel between the 
kings of the believing and unbelieving djinns, Ji, op, cit., V1, 1%). In each case the expression is the sume, 
4“ cast at the ajrit (me) with a shooting star of fire (akiiod min wer)” For the text see W, H. Macnaghten, 
The Alif Laila (Calcutta, 1839), 1, 172; 1h, 87. Shihab is the ordinary word for “shooting star,” but here 
its dangerous nature is emphasized by the addition of the words * of fire.” 

6 durepodhqra xepavedy. For a discussion of the passage and the yarious emendations proposed, see 
Cook, Zeus, 1, 119, note 1, 

© Genesis, xix. 24. 

' Surah x1, 82, and the story ia repeated in xv, 74, where the same apparently unique expression is 
used again. In Surah cv, 4, the enemies of the Meoccans sire destroyed by the same “ stones of fate," which 
on this oceasion were cast by heaven-sent birds. Qu thie phrase “stones of fate," which has been much 
misunderstood, a0 Maulyi Muhammad Ali, op. cif, 468, note T1065, 

$G. T. Prior, A Guide to the Collection af Meteorites (in tho British Museum), 1926, 10; A. 5. E. 
Ackermann, Popular Fallacies, 3rd ain, 376, 277. How vague are the ideas about meteorites and bow 
general is the confusion between them and ‘thunderbolts" can easily be discovered by a few minutes’ 
conversation with almost any of oue’s friends. Ackermann, ibid., records another very widespread idea 
about “thunderbolta.” 

* Wainwright, Ann. Serv, xxvin, 184-6. Artemis metoorite at Ephesus wus replaced by an omphalos 
at each of her shrines of Perga, Pogla, and Andedn; at Delphi the old meteorite, “The Stone of Kronos,” 
had given place to the omphalos; Amiin's meteorite at Thebes, if it bo accepted aa such, war replaced 
by an omphalos at each of his shrines of Napata and Armmonium (Siwali), 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, XVI. 2h 
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It is, therefore, very mght and proper that the “light”-weapon —o— or thunder- 
bolt should belong to Min, for he is a partner in the As-mwt-f meteorite. Another 
partner in it is Horus, who was in some way also connected with the “light"-weapon or 
thunderbolt. For the name of one of his cities, Letopolis, was spelt ,, Hm, using this 
very sign, The As-mit-f meteorite was, therefore, closely connected with the “light’- 
weapon, and moreover it had omphaloi for its substitutes. Not only did its prime owner, 
Amin, become an omphalos-god at Napata (Fig. 4) and Siwah, but at Hierakonpolis 
Horus was also an omphalos-god' (Figs. 5 and 6). Both of Min's partners in this 
meteorite were, therefore, omphalos-gods, as they should be on the analogy of Artemis 
and Apollo, and one of them (Horus) was also associated with the “light"-weapon or 
thunderbolt. Thus, in the As-muyt-f object meteorite, thunderbolt, and omphalos meet 
in the persons of the three partners, Amin, Min, and Horus. Actually Min forms the 
link between the other two, for, just as Amin was identified with Min, so was Min 
identified with Horus. To Amin Min gave his figure, and with Horus he formed a 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5 


compound deity Min-Hor®, or a new one Min-Hor-nekht* or Min-the-King-Hor-nekht4, 
and Min was often called “Horns raising the arm®” in allusion to his well-known 
attitude, or even “ Min, son of Isis7,"" 

The closeness of the identification of Min with Horus is searcely realized. We have 
just seen that while Min had the thunderbolt for his emblem, Horus’ city of Letopolia 
equally used it as its emblem. At Koptos itself in archaic days there were not only the 
famous statues of Min, but also a gigantic statue of a falcon®, In late times Horus harpoons 


' Wainwright, op. eit, 184, 188-9, where figs 4 and 6 have already been published. 

* Fig. 6 ts drawn from Quibell and Petrie, Mierabtonpolis, 1, Pl. xlvi, 7. 

* Conyat and Montet, Hammamet, 49, no, 47,13, Cf Nebeakoh (bound with Tunis, 11), PL ix, 4, and 
Griffith's remarks on p. 3, 

* Lange and Schifer, Grab- wad Denkateine das itil. Reichs, 11, 29, 30, 0.; Boeser, deg, Sammlung, 0, 
Stefen, Pls. xviii, 27, xxxii, 42; Prisse d'Avennes, Mon. ég., PL viii; Lanzone, Dis, mit, og., Pl. oooxxxiti, 2; 
Daressy, Statues de dirinitds, no, 38836, and Pi. xiii, 

* Rochemonteix, Fdfou, 1, p. 15, no, 35, and p. 391, 

* Stlim Hassan, Hymites religiews, 140: Petrie, Aoptos, Pl. xx, horizontal line 12; Rochemonteix, Edjou, 
S00; Couyat and Montet, op. eit, p. 111, no. 238, . 3, and PL tly, shew a deity compounded of a falcon 
with homan legs and raised hand and whip, who is called “Min [of Kopytes." 

Hall, Mierogl. Texts from Eq. Stelae eto. in the Brit. Afue., vit, Fl, xiii, 

* Petrie, Aoptos, PL. v, 6, p. 7, 8 12, 
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were dedicated there*, and Horus himself appears on several sculptures from that city *. 
The nome itself was that of 4p? and it seems probable that these two Horuses represent 
Min and Horus‘. ‘s$x. “The Two Hornses,” was a common personal name at Min's 
other city of Akhmim®, and probably referred to this intimacy between the two gods, 
The priesthood of Min was very intimately connected with Horus whether at Akhmim 
or Koptos. At Koptos in late times every one of Min’s six priests had *& for his ensign", 
that belonging to his high priest being crowned with the white crown // and that of the 
second priest with the red crown ¢/. At Akhmim, in late times at least, Min’s high priest 
was called | ‘b.¥4, “Servant of Horus’,” not “Servant of Min” as might have been 
expected. The title of Min’s high priest at Koptos was +--+.~ yy4 or 4. (34, smety(?)4, 
and at Akhmim the word occurs again as the title of an important priest, though whether 
he was the high priest is not known’. The title is to be found at least as far back as 
the Third Dynasty, for Nefermaat wae -—--4., “amsty(1) of Min™,” though there is no 
indication as to whether he served at Koptos or Akhmim. The smsty(?)-priest forms an 
important link between Min and Horus, for in early times he also served the latter, but 
besides these two there was only one other god to whom he ministered™. Min and 
Horus combined in the Ay-muwt-f object, Hence at a later date when we come to hear 
of this fetish it is quite natural to find that it was also served by a sm:ty(?)-priest in 
the late New Kingdom™. Min, therefore, waa just as certainly Horus as he was Amin, 
and so had every right to participate in the Az-muwt-f meteorite, 

This introduces another fact about the Av-miet-f gods which ia corroborative of 
what we have found already; if Amiin was the thunderbolt-god Zeus, Horns was just as 
certainly Apollo™ the omphalos-god of the meteorite-city of Delphi. Apollo was also 


' Petrie, op. cit, PL xxi, figs. 4-6, * Op, ot,, Pla, vii, Mia; xviii, 2; 20x, 

+ Petrie, Koyo! Tombs, 1, Pl xvi, 25 (probably Den-setui, First Dynasty) <= Fig. 1 of the present article ; 
Montet, Complies rendus de (Acne, 1014, fig. facing p, O68, vertical col, 4 (First Intermediate Period), The 
two falcons on their perches are common in the Firet and Second Dynasties; there is, however, no 
likelihood that they refer to the Koptos nome; Merbapa, Petrie, op. cit, 1, Pls. v, 12, vi, 4,8; Khasekhemmni, 
op. cif, 1, PL xxii, 191-7, 199, 201. Lt is also quite uncertain what the two faleon standards represent 
that aceompany Narmer; Quibell and Green, Aierufonpolis, 1, Pla xxvi &, amin, 

‘Tt seema unlikely that the group should be read “The Two Goda," referring to Set at Nubt and 
Horus at Roptos opposite, Doublaness is charactoristic of Min, Not only is KRoptos the nome of the “Twa 
Falcons,” but two nomes claimed him aa their patron (Akhmim and Koptos}, In early historic tines it 
was the double form of his emblem that was used in preference to the triple or single varieties. On hia 
archaic statues the emblem is shewn in pairs, as are the saws of the sawiish {1}, and the Pteroweras shells. 

* Newberry, Liverpool Annals, rv, $9 ff, nos, 7, 13, 14, 10, Coffin mo, 1. 

" Brugech, fot géogr., 1374, 1375, T Gp, cit, 1876. © On, ert, 101, 1a74, 

* Newberry, op. af, 1v, 103-19, tombs 3, 10, 12, 24, 26, 27; Rees, Rec. trav, xaxvi, 53; Moret, Sorc, 
de fipogue bubastite ete, 1, 327. 

Petrie, Medum, Pls. xvi, xx, =X). 

" He was Anubis; Morray, Inder of Names ond Titles of the Ola Aingdom, PL xix, col, 3; in late 
times the wii of Thebes had « smity, A, Moret, Sore, de Pepoqgue dubaatite a Pépogue aaite, 1, 325; at this 
time Bopd sleo seems to have had one, Prisse, Mon. &., xxxn, fig. 1. For studios of this priesthood see 
Schiifer in Sethe's Cnterauchuugen, tv, 03,64; Bissing and Koos, fas fe-Heiligtnm dea Ainiga Ne woser-re 
| fathures), 11, 23, 

Moret, op. cif., 1, 327. 

@ Herodotus, t, 144; Plutarch, Je Jsiele at Qwiride, $3 12, 54 (Teubner’s edn, AMorafia, 1, 462, L 17; 
483, 11 9, 10; 628, 1 864): «ff the dedication to “Aroeris the great god Apollo," de Morgan, Kom Ombos, 
1, 449, no, 144. Apollinupolis Magne waa the name given by the Greeks to Edfu, the city of Horus, which 
by their day had completely overshadowed his ancient sanctuary at Hierakonpolia only some thirteen 
tiles away. 

H For the presence of the “Stone of Kronos” at Delphi and its meteoric origin seo Fraser, Pausanias’s 
Description of Greece, Pk. x, ch, 24, 4 6 and notea thereon; Jane Harrison, J.48,, 1899, 289-242. 

nt 
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the Syrian god Resheph' whose name means “Lightning, Flame*.” On the rare 
Egyptian representationa which show Resheph with a group of gods Min commonly 
figures among them*. Min was, therefore, associated with Apollo whether in his Egyptian 
or Asiatic forms. This is important in itself, but it also advances the enquiry another 
step. 

"This it does by introducing the labrys and its cycle of associations. The excavations 
at Delphi have shewn that a number of little labrys-axes had been deposited as votive 
offerings under the sanctuary and by the very altar itself, The double axe was, there- 
fore, sacred to Apollo, the Greek equivalent of Min’s partner Horus. In Egypt the labrys 
is Very Tare except in the earliest times, but the evidence it contributes is significant, 
Originally it had been used as a weapon, in which capacity it survived as late as the 
archaic days*, In prehistoric days it had already become sacred, for there is a beautiful 
flint amulet of this date still extant". In the first part of this period its picture was 
already used as a pot-mark’, a use which it still served in protodynastic times®. By the 


end of the First Dynasty it had become a hieroglyph ie In the Old Kingdom it had 


definitely become the sacred object of some god!*, At that time it forms one of a small 
group of five deities, It is in this way that it comes in contact with Min, for he also is 
included in the group. The five are united by the ¢my-At or /t-priest who serves each of 


them, While one of them is the labrys Df another is Min, the third is his other self 
Horus, and yet another is the mountain “““!"_ In other countries the mountain is 
intimately related to the light- sky- or storm-gods, just as ia the labrys¥#. Hence in 


‘In Cyprus bilingual inscriptions translate the Semitic “Resheph" by the Greek * Apollo,” Pauly- 
Wissows, Meal-Bucyelopidie, 4.4. Reecheph, col, 620, 

* (ip, cit, ov. ReschapA, ool. G21, 

"Min, Prisse dAvennes, Jfon, dy, Pl. xexvii; Min altered into a goddess, W. Max Miiller, fq. 
Kesearcher, 1, PL xli; Min-Amen-rét-Ad-moet-f, Lanzone, Diz, wit, #@., PL elxxrsxi, 

' P, Pordrizet, Pouilles de Delphes, vy, 190, 121. A number of small stove axéa were alao found, which 
seem to have come almost entirely from the sanctuary, p. 1. 

* Legon, PSEA. xx, Plott (xxx, PL aly, and Capart, Primitie Art in Equpt, Z31, fig, 170, 
though these are not such pood copies), the last man but one on the upper side and the foremost man on 
the lower side. As late as the Ningteenth Dynasty the Syrians of the Lebanon were still using it for felling 
trees, Champollion, Mow, PL, ocxe, 2=Rowellini, Mon. ator, xuv1, 1, 

* Hall, in Lesays in Aegean Archasology presented to Sir Arthur Evans, 42 and Pl. vy, 

* Quibell and Green, Mieratonpofis, m1, Pl. xvii. The pot on which it occurs ia of type P, 58, a, and is 
therefore to be dated 8.D, 31-56 (Petrie, Corpus af Prehistoric Pottery ana Palettes, PL xii), 

* Petrio, Hoyod Tombs, 1, PL xxv, 11. 

" Gp. ot, 1, PL vil, 12, from which the example in the text is drawn. 

" For another priest of the fabrys besides those mentioned in the next note sae Newberry, dnan, Serv., 
KXVIiiL, 135 f£ 

1 Murray, op. at, Pl xxxivy, col. a; Newberry, Liverpool Annals, 1, 27; 1, 40, 50; T¥, 100; cf. Wh. d. 
aeg. Spr, 1, 844, 447. The other deity is the swallow. 

“* For example, Enlil the Sumerian storm-god was called “The Great Mountain” and his temple “The 
Mountain House” (M. Jastrow, Aspects of Heligiowa Boliaf and Practice in Babylonia and Asayric, 1911, 
68); Adad, the Syrian and Assyrian storm-god, was also called “The Great Mountain” (op. out, 12), 
Zeus’ birth, death and marriage are assigned to many mountain-tope (A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1 148-63); ho 
dwelt on the top of Olympus and went thence to the top of Mount Tda to direct the Trojan War, 
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Egypt the labrys finds itself in the same company as elsewhere in the Levant; the 
mountain, the Egyptian Apollo (Horus), and a god Min whose emblem had developed 
from a “light’-weapon. Thus although the labrys was not sacred to Min himeelf, it 
belonged in Egypt to one of the gods related to him. How close was the relationship 
between Min and the foreign labrys-gods may be teen in the fact that one of the 
peculiarities of Min’s “light’’-weapon occurs again in the Cretan labrys. It is that just 
as the former was often manifold in its earlier stages so the labrys is sometimes doubled 
in Crete eee 1. As suggested on p. 186 this may be intended to represent power to 
strike not only in front and behind but in any direction*, A further study of the 
aszociations of the labrys leads round once more to meteorites and omphaloi and thence 
to arrows and so back to Min again. The labrys was not only deposited as a votive 
offering at the temple of the meteorite- and omphalos-city of Delphi, as has just been 
mentioned, but also at Ephesus in the temple of the meteorite-goddess Artemis®, Like 
her “brother” of Delphi she also possessed omphaloi, hers being at her other shrines of 
Perga, Pogla, and Andeda‘, She herself was a famous archer, and her “brother” Apollo 
the light-god was god of the ‘Silver Bow,” “The Far-Shooter,” ete5 We have already 
seen that he was the Greek representative of Horus, but this use of arrows relates him 
directly to Min, Horus’ other self, for Min’s emblem was originally a multiple arrow. 
Min’s arrow-like weapon also relates him to the other meteorite- and omphalos-deity, 
Artemis, who was Apollo's “sister.” While Min’s weapon gradually took on the shape of 
Zeus’ thunderbolt those of Apollo and Artemis remained merely arrows. But, in con- 
clusion, we must return to the labrys from which the discussion arose. It*, or sometimes 
only the simple axe’, is the weapon with which the storm-god is armed all over the 
Near East. It is, therefore, nothing but another interpretation of the thunderbolt, and 
both represent the lightning-flash and the meteorite, which have as substitutes in religion 
the omphalos. This cycle of gods and their weapons is that to which Min and his 
emblem belong. Hence his association with the Egyptian labrys-god and his cycle, and 
the similarity of treatment accorded to both Min’s emblem and the Cretan labrys are 


! Drawn from Paribeni in Mon. ant. della Reale Acordemia dei Lincet, xx. (1008), PI. i. (thors 
are op. ct, PL ii; Evans, The Palace of Minos, 1, Fiza. 312 a, hoy ot, Figa. 101, MMe; Tt, Fig. 141; id., 
B.S.A., vin, 103, fig. 61; Maraghiannis, A ntiyuates erdioiaes, 1, PL xxi, no, 6, 

* Many explanations haye been offered of the doubling of the labrys, but not this; M. P. Nileson, The 
Minoan-Mycenasan Heligion and its Survival in Greek Religion, 160, n. 5, If the same rile applies to the 
labrys as to Min's light-weapon, the triple form of the latter would seem to invalidate most of the specula- 
tions, for they depend on the duplication only of the weapon. 

2 Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus, 337, 338, and Indes, ae. Double-uxe. For the meteorite see Acta, 
xix, 30. 

4G, F. Hill, Cat. Greek Coins ty the Frit, Mus, Lycia, Pampiylia and Pindia; Perga, Pl. xxiv, figs. 12, 
15, 16, and others are mentioned in the text on pp. 12248; Pogls, PL xxxvu, ow, 7, B= pp. 236, 237; 
Andeda, PL xxx, fig. 11 =p. 175. 

6 doyupornéos and denAidoe. 

® For an important collection of evidence, though mostly derived from the Greek world and primitive 
shew Zeas Dolichenus, the storm-god of Doliche, modern THiltik, which also is in North Syria like Selewcia 
Fi eri 

For exampla, F. von Luachan, Ausgrabungen in Senedechirli, m, PL. xi, and R. Koldewoy, This wieder 
erstehende Babylon, 1925, Fig, 103 (=A. E. Cowley, The Hittites, Figs, 18,28); A. HL Layard, Nineveh and 
ity Remains, 1, fg. tacing p. 451. In eweh case the god bears the lightning tm one hand and the axe in the 
other. 
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still more arguments in favour of our thesis, This is that Min’s emblem ia the Egyptian 
variety of what later, and in other lands, became Zeus’ thunderbolt. 

This belief gets a remarkable corroboration from a very different source. It is that 
the city of Akhmim proves to have been founded at a spot eminently suitable for the 
capital of that nome which not only took —oc= for its standard but gave it to its god 
as his fetish. The object, as we know, was derived from the “light"-weapon and 
developed a shape very like that of Zeus’ thunderbolt. Although there is no such thing 
a8 a solid thunderbolt, many classes of objects have been called upon to serve as such 
in popular belief. The meteorite has just been mentioned!, and another is the fossil 
called belemnite*, This latter may at times attain a length of eight or even ten inches. 
Tt also has just the same shape as that commonly given to Zeus’ thunderbolt, 


———s *, and is also very like the shape finally adopted by Min's emblem. As it 


happens, Dr. Hume, of the Geological Survey, Cairo, tells me that there are no belemnites 
in Egypt, but there is in the country another fossil called Lithodomus, which is very like 
the former in outline <i}. The Egyptian species seems to be much larger 
than the English, and of a slightly different shape. The collection in Cairo includes 
a number of specimens having a length of about four or five inches, This ia no doubt 
the fossil which Newberry reports as existing in such quantities in the rocks at Akhmim®. 
Its abundance would have given rise to the belief that this was a place especially chosen 
by the god, for had he not cast bolts innumerable upon it? The place would, therefore, 
naturally become sacred to the god of the “light”-weapon, as in fact it did. It is 
interesting to find this association of divine weapon and fosail right back at the very 
dawn of civilisation. It shows that the still common idea which connects such fossils with 
thunderbolts is one of the most ancient of modern man's legacies from the past. 

Though the presence of the Lithodemi no doubt accounts for the settling of Min at 
Akhmim, it is hard to say whether these fossils had any influence on the development 
of the historic shape of his emblem. It is of course very possible that they influenced 
the inordinate broadening and lengthening of what was originally the point of the 
weapon and also the disguising of its barbs, 

The establishment of Min's worship at a place full of “thunderbolt”-like objects 
and his possession of an emblem that had developed from a “light”-weapon corresponds 
to certam well-known characteristics of his statue. These are the high feathers, the 
streamer, the raised arm, and the whip-like implement. Spiegelberg has already shewn 
that the feathers indicate dominion in the air‘, Similarly, Sethe has noted that the 
streamer apparently has to do with the wind?. The arm that is raised ready to strike 
is characteristic of the sky-gods all through the Near Kast, whether Enlil, Hadad, 


} See p. 189. 

* Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon in Religion and Fotklore, 72 ff, now 20, 39-47, 81, 4 A, 96, 98, 104, 
TO7, 108, 110. All these examples are collected from Northern and Eastern Europe. 

* Traced from D. Sharpe, Description of the Foasil Remains of Mollusca found in the Chalk of England, 
Pl. i, igs. 3, 4¢ (published by the Palacontographieal Society, London, 1853), 

' Sketched by the author in the Cairo Geological Museum (scala c, 1}, 

* Newberry, Liverpool Annals, rv, 99, second note, Dr, Hume considers it quite likely that Lithodonvus 
should be found at Akhmim, though he himself does not happen to know of it thore. 

" Spiegolberg, 4.2., XLix, 127, 128, 

' Sethe, dun und die Acht Urgitter vou Aermiopolis, 22, § 30, quoting Pyr, §§ 1928 ¢, 1948 a, 
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Teshub, Resheph, or Zeus. Fig. 7, which is drawn from an early and very beautiful 
statuette of Zeus from Dodona’, will serve as the type. It is the dangerous 
character of the sky-god that provides him with his 
weapon, and, if he has a weapon, he must raise his arm 
before he can either hurl it or strike with it. 

Finally, there is Min’s whip-like implement, which In 
so far as it is a whip® associates him once more with this 
cycle of gods. In Greece and other parts of the world the 
whip is quite a common symbol of the lightmme-flash*. 
At Zeus’ shrine of Dodona there was the famous gong 
which kept the whole countryside reverberating with its 
sound. It consisted of a metal bow! struck by a boy with 
a whip. As this whip had three lashes‘, it was singularly 
like Min's implement. 

Hence, whatever his other aspects may have heen, it 
is evident that a very great deal in Min’s iconography 
allies him to the gods of other lands who ruled over the 
eky, light, air, wind, and storm. In his own country his associates were Amin, who was 
Zeus, the Greek storm-god, and Horus, who was Apollo, the Greek light-god. When the 
lightning-god Resheph, the Syrian and Cypriote form of Apollo, entered Egypt, he 
commonly took Min as companion. Min’s city of Akhmim was founded at a place full 
of “thunderbolts.” Min, therefore, had every right to participate in a meteorite, for 
it ig sacred to such gods as the foregoing. It was, therefore, sound theology that gave 
him a share in the Ay-mut-f object, for that shows many signs of being a meteorite. 
Meteorites being thunderbolts, it was also correct that the emblem of such a god as 
Min should have been the “light”-weapon, which took on the shape of the Greek 
thunderbolt. 





Fig. 7 


1 Kekule vou Stradonitx and Winnefeld, Areacen ava Dodona, Pl. i. (Fig. 7 is given here by kind 
permission of the publishers. ) 

# Rut sec Mace and Winlock, The Toul of Senebern, 4 fh; Newberry, Journal, xv, 85 ff 

4 Cook, Zeus, 11, 824 if. 

4 Jd. in J.AS8., xxi, § ff, esp. the fig. on p. 12 
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EARLY BYZANTINE AND LATER GLASS LAMPS 
By GRACE M. CROWFOOT anp D. B. HARDEN 
With Plates xxvii-xxx. ~ 


The use of standing and hanging lampe of glass for illuminating éhurches and other 
buildings is referred to as a contemporary practice by several ancient authors writing in 
the 4th and following centuries 4.p.1, and some mosaics of about the same date depict 
various types of lamps in use which seem to have been of glass*, Working from these 
indications in Byzantine literature and contemporary art, Rohault de Fleury?, Dillon4, 
Lamm® and others have identified as lamps certain types of glass vessels of Byzantine 
date which have survived. These vessels are of various shapes, and were used for different 
types of lights: some as true lamps burning a wick, and some as candlesticks: some as 
single lights, and some as elements in a polycandelon or chandelier. 

Within the last few years two excavations have yielded results of such importance in 
connexion with this subject that the time seems ripe for a further consideration of the 
whole matter. In the first place, the University of Michigan Near East Expedition, 
working at Kém Aushim (the ancient Karanis) in the Fayyim since 1924, has unearthed, 
amongst many other fine specimens of Late Roman and Early Byzantine glass-ware, examples 
of two shapes of vessel which were almost certainly used as lamps; and secondly, the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, in conjunction with Yale University, working 
on the Byzantine churches of Jerash in Transjordania in 1928-9, found numerous 
fragmentary specimens of glass vessels which also must have served such a purpose. 


The two types from Karanis both occurred in the later levels, which can be dated by 
finds of coins, papyri and ostraca to the 4th and 5th centuries a.p.6 One of them, one 
of the commonest types of glass recovered from the site, is conical in shape, the other is 
& hemispherical bowl’. 


' A useful list of references will be found in M. L. Trowbridge, Pitlological Studies tn Ancient Glass, 
Univ, af filtnots Studies in Language and Literature, xiii, Noa. 3 and 4, pp. 199 (420) ff Further references 
are given by Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, v1, 1 ff. 

? One such example was discovered during the excavations of the British School at Jerash in 1935-9 
in the mosaica dated to a.p. 83) on the N, side of the Church of §. John the Baptist. In it the glass is 
depicted in light blue tesserae and the metal holder and chains in black, Cy. J. W. Crowfoot, Churches at 
Jercsh, PL vii. Other examples may be seen in the Church of 8. George at Salonika, dating perhaps as early 
aa the 4th century a.m: ¢f. Ch. Diehl, M. Le Tournesau, H. Saladin, Ler monuments chrétiens de Salonigue 
(Monuments de Fart tysantin, 1v), 27-8 and PL. i, 1; there are others in the Church of S. Demetrius at 
Salonika which are not lster than the Gth century; ef O, M. Dalton, Hysantine Art and Archaeology, 613, 

* Op, cit, with Pls, 136 ff, ‘ E Dillon, Glass (Connoissour's Library), 1907, 97 ff. and 160 

* C.J. Lamm, Das Flas con Samarra, 30 £. 

" Cf. A. E.R. Bosak and E. E. Peterson, Karanis 1924-28, Cniversity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Serie’, XV, fh and 39. 

" For a fuller description of these glasses see the forthcoming catalogue of glass from Karania, by 
D, 5B, Harden in the above series, 
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A. Conical Type (Pl. xxviii, 1-3). 


Upwards of twenty complete examples and innumerable fragments of the type came 
to light in five seasons’ digging. All these are very uniform, and only differ m mimor 
details of rim- and base-technique, and in decoration. The rim is either plain-eut (usually, 
but not always, amoothed by grinding) or cut and afterwards rounded off in a flame; 
the sides are straight or very slightly concave or convex, and taper gradually to the base, 
which is pointed or slightly flattened. The glass is of the ordinary late Romano-Egyptian 
yariety, bubbly and specked with black and brown impurities, and varying in colour 
from greenish or yellowish colourless to deep yellowish green. The decoration, when any 
is present, is simple, and consists of applied coils, horizontal groups of wheel-incisions, 
and added blobs of blue glass, usually in horizontal rows. Decoration of applied coils 
and wheel-incisions is found on many other types of glass at Karanis, but blue blobs are 
only found on these conical glasses and on the hemispherical bowls of type B below; this 
ig an important consideration. 

The type is well-known on Romano-Egyptian sites, and many examples have already 
been published’. Edgar, in his catalogue of the Cairo Museum collection, calls them 
simply “vases” and makes no suggestion as to their possible use. Wainwright, in a pub- 
lication of seventy specimens of Late Roman glass from the Fayyim, lists twelve specimens 
of this type and rightly identifies them as lamps, only giving as reasons, however, their 
similarity in shape to the lamps used in the mosques to-day, and, secondarily, their 
transparency. 

Most of the examples discovered at Karanis have a distinct oily feel, a phenomenon 
found on no other type of glass-ware from the site except the parallel class of hemispherical 
bowls. One fragmentary specimen contained a lump of sediment at the bottom, which, 
when analysed, showed very definite traces of oil*, Tt seems certain, therefore, that these 
vases were frequently, if not always, used as lamp-glasses. 

B. Hemispherical bowls (Pl. xxix, 17). 

These are much rarer than the conical vases, and only one nearly complete specimen 
and a few recognizable fragments were found. Two complete specimens in the Cairo 
Museum also come from Karanis®. 

In technique, fabric and decoration these bowls are strictly parallel to the conical 
glasses. The nearly complete example was found in 1927 along with two conical 
glasses", and had, like them, an oily feel. It can hardly be doubted therefore that these 
bowls also were used as lamps. 

A rare intermediate type, hali-way im shape het. een the conical glasses and the 
hemispherical bowls, may be recognized in a unique sp.cimen of Romano-Egyptian glase 

1A few fragments of the type ate found with good horizontal wheel-cuts; these are probably early 
specimens, perhaps Srd-century in date, Some fragments also occur with mould-blown decoration in 
a honevcom) pattern, or with rolled-in thread decoration. 

30, C. Edgar, Out. gén. du Mus, du Caire, Graceo-Hgyption Glass, Noa. 32479-96, pp. 16-22 and 
Pl. iii. G. A. Wainwright, Lo Musée égyptien, ti, 64-07; for the lannpa see especially 76-7. 

© One showed no such traces, but as that same vase, when found, contained four dice, it looks aa if it 
had been weed for lesa laudable purposes. . 

* The analysis was very kindly performed by W. L. Garstang, B.A., of Trinity College, Oxford. 

§ Both numbered 43344 (not im Edgar). 

¢ Tt would seem that the two Cairo examplea were also found along with conical glasses (the five 
numbered 43345 in the Museum), but as they were not found in a scientific excavation certainty on this 
point. ia not attainable, 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch. xvit. 20 
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in the Askren Collection now in Ann Arbor (PI. xxix, 18)", This piece is also of the typical 
yellowish green colour common amongst the conical glasses: it has the same rium-technique, 
and a decoration, as before, of wheel-incisions and blue blobs; on its pointed base it 
has a coiled knob of blue glass, a method of finishing off the base which is found on one 
or two examples of the conical type. On the body there are six large vertical thumb- 
indents, 


At Jerash in 1928-0 several Byzantine churches, which were in use from the 5th to 
the 8th century a.p., were excavated*. In these numerous fragments of glass vessels 
which were almost certainly used for church-lights were found, notably in one large hoard 
of perhaps the early 8th century in an annex-building to the church of 8. Theodore?. The 
following main types could be distinguished. In no case was a complete specimen 
recovered, and none of the fragments showed any trace of decoration, 


A. Beaker-shaped lamps, with flaring mouth (Pl, xxviii, 45). 


The rim is rounded off in a flame; the sides flare out strongly towards the top, but 
are almost vertical in their lower part; the base is concave with a pointed kick, and no 
example of any kind of base-ring occurred. The two variants figured differ chiefly in the 
proportion of height to diameter. The base is often so small that the vessel is unstable. 
Fragments of about 250 of these vessels occurred. 


B.1. Bowl-shaped vessels on a solid, beaded stem without base (Pl. xxix, 21-23), 


The rim is rounded off in a flame: the sides of tha bowl are vertical, and either 
straight or slightly convex, and meet the bottom in a strong curve; the stem is solid and 
beaded. No example occurred of a base at the bottom of the stem, and in each case the 
pontil-mark could be easily seen at the bottom, thus precluding the possibility of the base 
having been lost. Internally, the base of the bowl is sometimes concave (22), sometimes 
convex (23). No. 21 is a midway form between these two, and is by far the commonest 
type, though every variation between the three was found. The stems also varied a good 
deal in the number of beads and in their shape. Fragments of about 200 vases of this 
type were found, 


B.2. Bowl-shaped vessels on a plain, hollow stem (PI. Xxix, 24-26). 
Two variants of this type occurred: 

(a) The body is as for B.1. There is a constriction at the junction of the body 
and stem. The stem tapers to a point or to a rounded butt. Within, the stem is hollow 
for part or all of its length (Fig. 24). One nearly complete example and seven stems 
were found. 

(6) The body was probably as for B. 1, but in no case was it restorable. The stem 
joins the hody in an acute- or obtuse-angled curve and is roughly cylindrical with a slight 
downward taper. Within, it is hollow down to the butt (Figs. 25-26). A number of stems 
were found. 


* Mich. 5120, Bought in the Fayytim by Dr. D. L, Asieren, perhaps from Karania, 

* For 4 preliminary publication of J. W. Crowfoot, Churches at Jerash (1931), 

* The discoverers considered this to be a dump collected towards the end of the life of the church for 
remelting in a glass factory near by, of the existence of which there was independent evidences 
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C.1, Bowl with straight, outsplayed sides and three handles (Pl, xxx, 40). 

The rim is folded outwards and downwards in a hollow fold: the sides are straight 
and taper to the base. No trace of a base on any example was found, but it was probably 
concave with a kick and no base-ring. Three vertical handles of drawn glass, usually of 
a darker blue or green colour than that of the bowl, join the rim with the centre of the 
sides. More than 30 fragmentary examples were found. 


(.2. Bowl with curved sides and three handles (Pl. xxx, 41). 

The rim is folded outwards and downwards in a hollow fold; the sides are concave 
at the top and convex below, and almost vertical until they bend in to join the base; 
the base is slightly concave without any kick or base-ring. Three handles of drawn glass, 
of a darker green colour than the bowl, join the rim with the middle of the sides. One 
nearly complete example was found. 

D. Cup on stem, with three handles (PL. xxx, 50). 

The rim is folded outwards and downwards in a hollow fold; the sides are straight 
and slightly outsplayed towards the top, but curve in gradually towards the bottom to 
jom the stem; the stem is slender and twisted, and apreads out into a base at the bottem; 
the base is slightly concave. Three handles of drawn glass, of a slightly darker colour 
than the body of the vessel, join the rim with the middle of the sides, 

One nearly complete example, with handles, was found. There were also between 
thirty and forty fragments of stems and bases, but these may equally have belonged to 
handleless drinking-cupe. 

All the above types were of the same fabric and technique and form a homogeneous 
class. The glass varies from pale blue to pale green, and has a tendency to strongly- 
marked, iridescent, flaky decay. Bubbles and flaws are common. They belong, in short, 
to the ordinary late Romano-Syrian type of glass-ware. 


These Karanis and Jerash finds, when combined, show a series of lamp-types extending 
in use over the period from the 4th-7th century, in other words, from the time of 
the adoption of Christianity as the official religion of the Empire down to the spread 
of Mohammedanism over Syria and Egypt. The Karanis finds suggest that, in the 
early part of this period, conical and hemispherical lamps were predominant. The 
Jerash finds show that, in the latter part of this period, these earlier types were super- 
seded, in part at least, by beakers, bowl-shaped vessels on a stem, and various kinds of 
handled glasses. 

It seams reasonable to assume that the beaker type (A) of Jerash is a direct develop 
ment of the conical type (A) of Karanis. It only needs a broadening of the base or, 
rather, a truncation of the cone a little higher up its sides, and greater splaying of the 
rim for the former type to be evolved out of the latter. Similarly, it is at least possible 
that the stemmed-bow! lamps (B) of Jerash were developed from the plain bowls (B) of 
Karanis. The plain bow! must have been a somewhat unsatisfactory and unstable type, 
and the addition of a stem would add weight to the base of the vessel and give greater 
stability. But this is only conjecture’. The fact remains, however, that there is no 
evidence that the plain-bowl type was used in the 6th-Tth century Jerash churches, so that 
it had probably gone out of fashion before that time. 

1 Tt is always possible that the stemmed-bowl type evolved from the conical type by a gradual eontrac- 
tion of the lower and expangion of the wpper part of the body. Cf, in this connexion the type, Pl. xxix, 27, 
found by Kaufmann in the Sanctuary of 5. Menaa. 

25h—2 
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The third Jerash type, the handled bowls, is not paralleled in the Karanis finds, but 
it seems to be the ancestor of many important later types, including the enamelled 
mosque-lampe. 

In the ensuing discussion, the Jerash handled cups and a fifth type, the Samarra 
candlestick-lamps, are mentioned for the sake of completeness, though it is doubtful 
Whether the former should be considered as lamps at all, and nothing like the latter waa 
found at either Karanis or Jerash. 


Group 1. Conical lamps and subsequent developments from them, 

Conical glasses of the same shape as the Karanis types are found on sites all over the 
Roman Empire and are usually dated to the 4th-6th centuries a.p.] Many examples, 
both from Syria and from western European sites, show the same plain-cnt rim and the 
same decoration of horizontal wheel-incisions and aided blobs which are typical of the 
Egyptian examples, That they were lamps in Syria cannot be doubted, The country was 
s0 near to Eeypt, not only geographically but also culturally, that it is safe to asstime 
that lamp-types used in one country would be prevalent also in the other. In the West 
there is no evidence, or at any rate no published evidence, of their use as lamps, and it 
has always been assumed thai they were drinking-vessels, Now, in the case of some of 
these late western examples the technique and decoration are too similar to the technique 
and decoration of curved Frankish drinking-horns® to admit of any doubt that they had 
a similar usage, But, if the eastern examples are lamps, there is a possibility, if not a 
probability, that some, at least, of the specimens from the West were used as lamps too. 
Churches had to be illuminated in Gaul and Germany no less than in more eastern lands, 
and it is likely that the same type of lamp would be fashionable in both regions. That; 
such a simple shape of vessel might be used for two auch divergent purposes is by no 
means improbable?, 

There is some literary evidence which seems to corroborate this identification of the 
conical glasses as lamps. Paul the Silentiary in his ode on the reopening of 8. Sophia in 
Constantinople by Justinian in a.p. 563 gives a long and at times somewhat coloured 
description of the whole church and its furniture in pseudo-Homeric hexameters, In 
speaking of the lighting atrangements, he mentions long chains hanging from a high 
cornice and supporting a large circle from which are suspended silver discs, These discs 
have been pierced “in order that they may receive shafts of fire-wronght glass, and hold 
light on high for men at night*,”” The word olpiayos means spear-butt, so that 

‘Cj. eg, Morin-Joan, La verrerie en Gaule sous Cempnire romein, form lO7, p. 14] and figs 180 and 
S00 ce, A. Kiss, Jie Glas im Affertume, 11, pp. 243 and 496, figs, 102 and 154, and Formentafel E. 200; 
A. De Ridder, Car. Goff, ade Clereg, Vi, Les terretuites ot fez rerrea, No, 260 and Pl, 0 (from Farah in Syria} 
Numerous examples may be seen in large collections of Roman glass such as those of the British Museum 
and the Rhineland museuma. 

7 Cf. ¢g., Kina, op, cit, fig. 101 with figs, 103~4, 

* In this connexion it should be mentioned that a case of an Epyption example being used not asa lamp 
birt a9 a dice-box seems well proven, 

* Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio 8. Sophiae, Vb 823-8 (fatr, Graeea, J, vol. 86, ed. J. P. Migne 1866, 

. 2119 ff): 
a * Tots per dvi woAvdgr Shove éropyare ruin pes, 
ippa cer ef idAou Tepe prow robdyras 
olpetyouy &ffaurro, cal feepeper dvdpaccy ely 
héyyror évevyiow doysioy, 

For an Engtish translation (from which the above is quoted) see W. R. Lethaby and H. Swainson, The 

Chureé of 8. Sophia at Constantinople, 35 ff 
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it seems certam that something very similar to our conical glasses is meant by the 
Silentiary. 

From this conical type, which may be dated on the above evidence to the 4th-Sth 
centuries, was developed directly, in all probahility, the beaker with a broader base and 
more outeplayed lip. It is first found in the 6th-7th century deposits at Jerash, and 
from that time on has been common in the Near East up to the present day, subject 
only to minor variations. A modern Palestinian example is Nustrated, Pi. xxvii, 8. 

Because of their similarity in shape to these beaker-lamps, Dillon’ makes the suggestion 
that the well-known Arabic enamelled beakers (Pl, xxviii, 6) of the 15th-l4th centuries 
may have been used as lamps. Lamm? dors not agree, maintaining that they were always 
used as drinking-vessels, but in view of the Jerash finds Dillon may be right. It is at any 
rate apparent that some of the enamelled beakers are so large that they can never have 
been used as drinking-vessels*. 

Somewhere during the Byzantine period an improvement in this type of lamp was 
introduced. Thie was the provision of a vertical glass tube, fixed on to the centre of the 
base, inside, to hold the wick*. The earliest example of such a use is probably the lamp 
found at Gezer in a Sth- or fith-century tomb (PI. xxviii, T)®. A base of another, of about 
the same date, and as yet unpublished, was found during the excavations at Ophel in 
1928-9 in a drain under a Byzantine street, Perhaps about the 12th century examples 
became very common, and since then the type has continued in use uninterruptedly in 
Egypt and Syria until the present day. Some examples have a base-ring, and are 
apparently adapted for standing and not for hanging, but even these were and are often 
suspended. From Egypt, Lane* publishes early 1%th-century examples of the type 
(Pl. xxviii, 10). Other modern examples may be seen in the Coptic Museum in Cairo 
and in churches. The type is also current in modern Palestinian mosques and churches 
(PL xxviii, 9)’, and even in England examples are made to-day for use as sanctuary-lamps. 

A by-form of this type was in use as early as the Sth century, and has lasted with 
variations down to modern times. This is a shallower beaker, often bell-shaped, and with 


| tip. evt., 168-9, 

3 Samarra, 34. 

* There is one in the Eumorfopoulos collection which ie (33m. high, Catalogue of Jnternotional 
Exhibition of Persian Art, London, 1931, p. 168, No, 2017. 

* Such a tube is also found in Early Aratie lampa of Group +. 

‘RA. S. Macalister, Feeoentions a? Geer, 1, 202-3, tomb 14. As this lamp hod three handles for 
suspension it should perhaps be placed in Group 3, deapite its beaker-shape. Professor Macalister, in a 
communication, has kindly confirmed the above diuting, 

Manners ond Customa of the Modern Egyptians (first edition published in 1836), Everyman's Library, 
pp. 166 and 167 and figures, 

T ‘The three chief types of glass latops made at Hebron and used to-day in Palestine ore: 

(ce) Struight- siled beaker with or without a wick-holder; Kandil Bawwibi (doors}—- Group 1 
(PL xxviii, 8-0). 

(6) Bowl on plain, hollow stem; Kandil Bazezika (snail)—(iroup 2 (PL xxix, 36). 

(¢} Three-handled beaker with splayed mouth and usnally with a wieck-holder; Kandil Raffi (palm of 
the hand)—Group 3 (Pl, xxx, 42), 

The shop-keepers say that Type 6 is o church-lamp, while Types ¢ and ¢ ore mosque-lampes; bat though 
this distinction generally holds good, exceptions to the rule can be noticed, and the use seems to depend 
more on the available method of suspension than on any special religious prejudice. The two beaker-types 
are hung by meéans of rings or chains, without a container, The bowltype is set in a metal holder, so that 
the rim of the glass appears just above the rim of the metal, 
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more outsplayed sides and a knobbed base!. No actual specimen of early date ts known, 
but representations of the type on mosaics and frescocs are found, beginning with the 
mosaics in the dome of the church of 8. George at Salonika*, which belong to the late 
4th or early Sth century (PL xxviii, 11). Moreover Rohault do Fleury ®, in illustrating an 
early example of a pharacanthara which was found. at Orléansville in North Africa ancl 
may be dated to the Sth century, assumes that the lamps it carried were of this type. 
Without specifying actual examples, he says thot he has seen such at the Vatican and 
elsewhere, and that Father de La Croix found others in excavations at Poitiers. A late 
medieval illustration of the type is quoted by the same author*. Actual examples are in 
use to-day in the Ahmediya mosque in Stambul (PI. xxviii, 12), and, no doubt, in many 
other eastern churches. More bow!l-like forms with handles for suspensiou—and therefore 
more akin to Group 3—also occur. There is an example of uncertain date published in 
the catalogue of the Fould Collection (Pl. xxviii, 15)°, and, once more, a very similar 
type ie in use in the Ahmediya mosque (Pl. xxvii, 14). ee 

Finally mention should be made of a type of beaker of truncated conical shape with 
ring-handles of glass set loose within strap-handles. Lamm" publishes two examples 
(PL, xxviii, 15-16), one of which has five handles, the other four, and identifies them as 
Syrian ware of the &th-9th century, These also may have been hanging lamps. 

Group 2. Bowllampa and subsequent developments from them. 

It would be absurd to suggest that all shapes of glass bowls of Late Roman date were 
used as bowl-lamps. There are a few types, however, found in other parts of the Roman 
world which are so like the bowl-lamps from Karanis in shape, technique and ornamenta- 
tion—and therefore in the last two characteristics like the conical lamps too—that it 15 
a fair assumption that they may have served as lamps. 

From western Europe examples of such round-bottomeil bowls with plain-cut rim are 
figured by both Morin-Jean? and Kisa®, and the type has also been found in the catacombs 
in Rome®; examples from Syria and §. Russia are common and may be seen in the 
British Museum and in other collections. There is a group of bowls of Late Roman date 
(PL xxix, 19) and of an allied, but much ehallower form, which sometimes bear blob 
decoration, but are more often either entirely plain or else covered with a pictorial 
design in eut or incised technique™. We should not have suspected these of being lamps 
were it not that in the Treasury of 8. Mark at Venice some examplea of a very similar 
shape of glass occur (PI. xxix, 20), one of which is actually mounted asa lamp, with three 


| Knobbed hases of conical vessels were found at Karanis and are almost certainly to be grouped with 
this lamp-ginss type, but as no complete or nearly complete specimen was found they have been omitted 
from considerntion among the Karanis exanplos. 

r P, 106, 2 2 

8 fa Messe, vi, p. 12 and PL 138, 

' Op. cit, vi, p. 28 and PL 143 (Greek MS, at Venice, Lith contury), 

' A. Chabonillet, Desr, du cotunetde MW. Lowa Poul (1561), pp. 86, No. 1538, Pl. xxi. 

© Mittelatterliche tiliser, 1, p. 85; 11, Pl. 22,9 and 10. 

’ Op. cit. forme 71 and 73; fig. 164 (with horizontal wheel-incisjons}; fig. 254 (with honeycomb docora- 
tion); figs. 200-200 (with added blobs); ond pp. 124-6, 


* Op, eit,, Formontafel, F. 360, G. 387, 406; fig, 1446 and a, and p, 484 (with added blobs); fig, 168 f (with 


hone yoom b decoration). 
* Roller, Lea eatacombes de Rome, 1, PL viii, 


” Cy. Morin-Jean, op. cit. Form 70, p. 124 and figs, 820-7: Kisa, op, cv., Formentafel G, 2348, figs, 263-5 
and pp. B53 ff, 
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chains for suspension. These are all illustrated in Pasint's publication of the Treasure?, 
and are probably Early Byzantine, Tth-Sth centuries, in dute®, A fragment of a similar 
bowl was found at Susa in the topmost levels and is now in the Louvre*, If these are 
lamps, or perhaps rather lamp-holders, it is possible that the earlier ahallow bowls with 
Christian scenes cut on them served aa lamps in churches also. 
There js no definite literary or pictorial evidence for this early bowl-lamp type. 

At its best, this type can never have been very satisfactory. If it was used aa an oil- 
container, there must have been continual danger of the oil spilling over, and the bowl 
would be somewhat unstable owing to a lack of weight in its lower part. If ib was used 
as a dish in which to place another container for the oil and wick, the second of these 
objections would still apply, and further, the inner container would usually be visible 
from below. For these reasons the simple bowl was almost given up, early in the 
Byzantine period*. It was superseded partly by the lamps in Group 3 below, but also by 
a type of stemmed bowl, Jerash B with its two main variations, the type with solid stem 
and the type with hollow stem. 

The first of these does not seem to have had a long life or to have been im use 
over a wide area. Apart from Jerash, it has only been recorded so far at Bethshan, where 
several examples of solid stems, either beaded, spirally-twisted, or plain, occurred in 
Byzantine or Early Arab levels*. 

The second is much commoner and has been found on several sites where it is 
either contemporary with or slightly later than the Jerash examples. In his excavations 
in the sanctuary of 8. Menas between Alexandria and the Wadi Natrin, Kaufmann® found 
numerous examples, not only of this actual type (Pl. xxix, 28), but also of another 
shape (Pl. xxix, 27), a sort af cross between these stemmed bowls and the earlier conical 
glasses, The latter shape may be an earlier type, directly developed from the conical by 
a concurrent broadening of the upper part and a constriction of the lower. The sanctuary 
was flourishing from the 5th to the Sth century. The pointed lamps, therefore, perhaps 
date from the earlier part of that period and are a little antecedent to the Jerash examples, 
while the stemmed lamps are probably later and contemporary with Jerash. At Samarra’, 
too, fragments of the type were found in abundance in 9th-century deposits (Pl. xxix, 29-30), 
and in Syria it seems to have been very prevalent*. The same type has been found in 
Rome during the excavations in the foundations of the church of 5. Saba on the Aventine 


1 Pasini, Jt Traore di 8. Marco, Nos. 17, 100 and 110 bis, Fl. 49 and No, 12h, Pi, 54. 

+ So Lamm, Mittelaltertiche Gliser, 146. 

* Lamm, op. eit., p. 146 ond PL 52, 12 

4 Vat bowla are cocasionally used as iampa in Palesting to this day—eg. o bow] as shallow as the Roman 
example (PL xxix, 19) hangs in the porch of the Armenian church in Jernsalen. 

i G. M. Fitagerald, Bethshan Excavations, 1921 93 the Aral and Byzantine Levels (in the press). For 


advance information on these discoveries the wuthors are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Fitzgerald, 


€ 0. M. Kaufmann, Die Menassfact, 1, pp. 62 and 76 and fig. 16 at p. 5A, Unfortunately the {Thestration 
does not make it clear whether the stems were hollow or solid, and there is no adequate description of the 
lamps in the text. In appearance, however, they are more akin to the hollow-stemmed group than to the 
solid-stemmed. 

? Lamm, Semarra, p. 33, Nos. 145-7, fig. 26 and PL tv, 

® Sovoral stem-fragmenta were found at Pethshan alang with those of the solid-stommoed variety, and a 
similar fragment was found at Ophel in 1928-9. Three complete examples frota the Curtis Collection are 
pow in Toledo Museum, and another, from Farah, ia published by De Ridder (op, ct, Pl. 20 and pp. 263-4). 
A stem of another example, with decoration af rolled-in threads, is published by Lamm ( Mittelattertiche 
Glaser, p. 100 and PL 30, 20). All these are Byzantine or Barly Arab in date. 
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(Pl. xxix, 31)!, where it probably dates from the Early Middle Ages (certainly before the 
12th century). 

It was, therefore, in common use all over the Mediterranean world during the 
Byzantine and Early Arab period. Later exaniples are aleo known. Zahn? publishes an 
interesting example of a pair of them, complete with their glass candelabrum, which are 
now in the Gans collection in the Berlin Museum (PI. xxix, 32). They probably belong to 
the Arab period. They are not quite like the ordinary type, having & higher body and 
a shorter stem in proportion; they are, however, so similar in shape to a small terracotta 
vase (Pl. xxix, 33) in the Ashmolean Museum of Late Roman or early medieval date that 
it is possible that we should interpret this also as a lamp*. Another almost complete 
specimen, in & heavy, colourless glass, was found during the excavations on Ophel in 
1928-9, in débris probably of the 9th or 10th century. 

Medieval Italian and French examples are commonly figured, Rohault de Fleury# 
quotes, among others, 11th-century examples from a manuscript in Troyes library and 
from another in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and lith-century examples from other 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, from stained glass windows in Beauvais and 
from frescoes in Assisi®, Other examples (Pl. xxix, 34), also of 15th-century date, are 
found in frescoes in the church of 8. Pietro at Grado near Pisa which are well illustrated 
by Soulier®. Later, the antiquarian Grimaldi (ec. 1560-1623) sketches an example 
(Pl. xxix, 35) which was still in use in 8, Marin Maggiore in Rome in his own time’, Lamps 
of this same type are made at Hebron and used to-day in Palestine, chiefly in churches 
but eceasionally also in mosques (Pl. xxix, 36)®. An example was also seen in the church 
of 8. Sophia in Salonika, inset in a glass jar, itself set ina hanging metal lamp; the priest 
in charge said it came from Vienna, where it was made. And even in England yery similar 
types are made to-day” for use as sanctuary-lamps, 

A by-form, perhaps derived from this stemmed-bow! type, and more particularly from 
the variant with a solid, beaded stem, Jerash B. 1, is found in several Karly Arab examples 
and has an interesting Inter history, This is a type with, instead of a true stem, a series 
of offsets or steps gradually diminishing in size towards the hase. A Tth-Sth-century 
example (PL. xxix, 37) is figured by Lamm!" and the type seems to have been common from 
the Early Arabic period onwards, An Arab exainple, of gilt green glass, is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (PI. xxix, $8)". The type has also been used in metal, and 


' E. Cannizzaro and 1. C. Gavini, Nor. Sear, 102, p. 27d and figure, Fragments of twenty lanrps and 
if chains for duspension were found, along with one complete lamp with a triple auspension-chain, 

* Améliche Berichte aua den Kal. Aunsteatimlungen, XEXV (1013-4), p. 116, fie. 55. Gans coll, Altes 
Museum, No. 246, | 

* No, 1885. 572: found in Rome. " Op, oft, VT, p 24, fg. on px: 25 and PL 143. 

* Op, eit, V1, pp. 29-30 and Pls. 145-6 and 158, 

"i. Boulter, Les bt fuemocs ortentiles dana ft perntire towne, PL 13, 

' Grimaldi’s drawing is reproduced by Rohauwlt de Fleury, oj. cit,, v1, j. 20-and PL 141, & 

* See note 7, p. 201. One hangs in a silver limp at the gate of the Rock Sanctuary in the mosque of 
the Dome of the Rock. When questioned, the sheikhs said that in olden days they had more of them and 
that im the adjacent mosque of the Aqsa tiny were once Het together in an iron chandelier, now replaced 
hy a modern candelubrum, 

" fg, by Messrs, Powell, 100, Wigmore Street, W. 

W Mittelalterfiche Gldéser, p 108 ond PL 42, 13 (with decoration of rolled-in thronads), 

» Ne. S81. 1876, Figured by Dillon, op. cif, PL. 24,2, See also p. 156. bit the suggestion that it was 
We inside a mosqnelamp seems untenable, to judge from its size and from the handles with which it is 
provided, €f also op. cnt, 10-7 for further remarks on (he type. i 
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examples of bronze and silver as well as of glass are still current in Egypt (PI. xxix, 39), 

Some of these last have designs in openwork, so that they are lamp-holders rather than 
Group 3. Handled bowls. 


No example of this type so far known seems to be anterior in date to the Jerash 
examples, but from that time onwards hanging bowl-lamps of most diverse forms seem 
to have been in common use: some have flat, pointed or concave bottoms, some have 
hase-rings; some have a plain vertical rim, some have a constricted neck and outsplayed 
rim. Many of them may not have been used as lamps at all, but the fact that very 
similar types may be found (Pl. xxx, 42) amongst the extraordinary variety of shapes of 
glass lampe in use in Palestinian and other eastern churches and mosques to-day * suggests 
that some at any rate were. At Samarra handles and rims were found which are 
attributed to lamp-glassea of this type by Lamm*. One of his types (Pl. xxx, 43) has 
& pointed base, and a constricted neck with outsplayed rim, and the other (Pl. xxx, 44) 
has a base-ring, a bulbous body and a vertical neck: but both shapes are very largely 
conjectural. An interesting Byzantine type (Pl. xxx, 45), a bowl with vertical sides and 
a base-ring, is in the Treasury of 5. Mark at Venice, Dillon® mentions the pointed-base 
type as occurring in wall-paintings of the 14th century in the chapel of the Arena at 
Padua, and base-ring types are also depicted in mediaeval Italian wall-paintings®. 

From this type of hanging bow] was developed in all probability the well-known 
enamelled mosque-lamp with tall, outsplayed neck, bulbous body and base-ting or high 
outsplayed foot. These lamps were suspended from three or more handles affixed to the 
body’, They date from the 13th and 14th centuries. Precursors of the base-ring type 
of mosque-lamp are found from Byzantine times onwards, and in metal’ as well as in 
glass: in the latter material they have been found both with (Pl. xxx, 46)® and without 
(Pl. xxx, 47)" a wick-tube. The mosquelamps were usually made without a wick-tube 
(Pl. xxx, 48), and the glasses are often large: these were used not as lamps themselves, 
but as “globes” or containers for smaller vessels which held the oil and wick. Examples 
of the type, not all of them of small dimensions, are, however, found with a wick-tube 
(Pl. xxx, 49)", so that in some cages, at least, the type would seem to have been used 
without an internal vessel, 

TA. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches, 11, pp. 71-3, fg. 16 (gloss) ool fig. 17 (brome): the bronze 
example figured by him, and illustrated ere, Pl. xxix, 30, is now in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford 
(No. 1885. 771), 

* See note 7, p. 81. Outaide Palestine examples can be sean in 5. Sophia in Constantinople and in the 
Abmediya mosque in Stambul. 

* Samarra, pp. 30 ff. and figs. 23-25. 

' Pasini, op. cit, No, 124, Pl 4. 

* Op, at., 158. The church was docorated by Giatto. 

* £9. in the porch of 8. Lorenao fuori lo mura at Rome (1th cent.) and in the crypt of 8. Clemente 
in Rome (11th cent,), 

T On moaque-lamps ¢f. Dillon, op, eit, 150 ff and Lamm, Mittelalterliche liser, section 3 (enamelled 

5 x Migeon, Syria, 1920 (1) pp. 50 fE, PL 7: and another, if, Monud! Port mannan, fig. 182, 

* Quibell, Excarations at Saggara, 1, p. 20 nd Pl, 34, Late levela (Byzantine 7), 

” Roller, Ler cafaconbes de Rome, 1, p. 24 and PL 8, 1. 

4 £y. 4% plain example in Toledo Museum (No. T26-210); of. Lamm, Mittelaltertioke /hiser, yp. 44 and 
PL 7, 2; and an enamelled example in the Victoria and Albert Museum (No, 330, 1900); of. Lamm, op, eit, 
p. 367, PL 158, 1 and Dillon, op. eit, Pl 24, 1, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvm. 27 
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Very similar lampa to these mosque-lamps are depicted in the frescoes in the crypt 
of 8. Clemente in Rome (11th century) and in other medieval Italian paintings', so that 
the type was not confined to the East. Nor was it confined to hanging lamps; stand- 
ing examples figure in a communion-scene on  Gth-century silver paten published by 
Bréhier®, 


Group 4. Handled ewp on stem (Pl. xxx, 50). 

The only reasons for suggesting that this type was a lamp are that it was found along 
with the other types in the Jerash hoards, and that, if it was not a hanging lamp, there 
seems to be no adequate explanation of the large handles. No parallels for such a lamp 
in glass® are known in either ancient or modern times, though it is always possible that 
future excavations or researches may bring such to light. 


Group 5, Candlestick-lampe (Pl, xxx, 51-53), 

The small bowls with or without handles and with one or more wick-holdera of which 
numerous fragmentary examples were found at Samarra’ do not seem to be paralleled 
by finds from elsewhere, though Lamm says that the type occurs in contemporary 
pottery. 


Reference has already been made more than onee to the different modes of usage of 
these lamp-glasses. It will be convenient, even if it entails a little repetition, to give a 
brief description of the various processes of lighting involved. 

Sometimes the glasses were used as standing lamps. If they would stand alone, as, for 
instance, some of the later beaker-lamps and the mosque-lamps would, they were allowed 
to do so®. In other cases some sort of standing bracket was employed. Wooden tripod- 
stands that might well have been used for holding the conical lamps were found at 
Karanis, but as no instance is known of a lamp and a tripod-stand being found together, 
their use as such is still unproven, More often they were hung singly, or else in 
groups in a candelabrum, All those that have ring-handles attached to their bodiea or 
rims were presumably employed as single lights and hung by chains from a hook on the 
ceiling or from a bracket jutting out from the wall. The various types recorded in Group 3 
must have been hung in this fashion, and also the handled cups on stems, Group 4, if 
indeed they were lamps at all. Contemporary illustrations in early medieval wall- 
paintings and manuscripts of this method of hanging lamps are not rare*, But some of 
the handleless types were also used as single hanging lights. With the stemmed bowls 
found in the church of 8. Saba in Rome was found a triple chain for suspension with 
hooks which clutched the rim of the glass: and early medieval illustrations of the same 


' Soulier, op, ert, pp. 60-62 and figs. 17-8 Other examples, both eastern anid weatern, are figured by 
Rehault de Fleury, op. cit., vi, Pla 145-7, 

2 haz. les Hearts Arta, 1920 (1), pp. 176 ff and PL opp. p. 176. These may be meant to represent metal 
lamps, for there is vo attempt to show the flames or oil inside the Yeeel, and an actual example in metal 
ie illustrated by Mrs, Devonehire in url. Mag, SUV (1825), pp. 99 ff PL i, b, | 

_ of Mn the tomb of Adam's Head in the ehureh of the Holy Sopulchre at Jerusalem a lamp-holder of this 
shape in open-work metal is to be seen, but this is no evidence that the type has ever been made in glass, 

' Lamm, Samerpa, pp. 34-5 and fig. 27. ; 

, Of, for this method the lampe standing on a ledge depicted on a silver paten, Eréhier, aed. 

il Fs 4, the paintings in the orypt of 8, Clemente in Rome: Rohault de Fleury, op. cit., v1, Pls. 141, 
143, 147; Soulier, op, eff., fig, 17. ; 
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type of suspension are known'. In other cases, and probably much more frequently, these 
stemmed bowls, if used singly, were suspended in pierced metal rings hung on three 
chains*. The unstemmed bowls were often used in this same manner—there is a fine 
example with metal holder and chains complete in the Treasury of 8S. Mark?—so, too, 
were some of the beaker-lamps. 

But this mode of suspending the lamps singly was only useful when some special 
object was to be lighted up, for example a statue or an altar, or else where the space 
to be illuminated was comparatively small, ¢.g. in niches or small chapels. For general 
purposes, and especially for lighting the central part of a church, some system of grouping 
the lights was necessary. This was attamed by the use of multiple chandeliers of metal, 
often of the greatest magnificence and of huge size*. The earliest type consists of a plain 
ring of metal either itself pierced with holes for the reception of the lamps or else with 
pierced arms projecting from it. Numerous examples of these are known, dating from 
the 4th century onwards®. A chandelier of this simple form was actually found at Jerash 
by Mr. Horsfield during repairs to the Propylaea, and a complete set of three bronze 
chains for suspension was found along with the fragmenta of lamps by the British School— 
Yale Expedition. As an experiment, these two finds were combined and three repaired 
lamps of the stemmed-bowl variety were inserted in the chandelier and lit with olive oil. 
Much more elaborate types of chandelier are described by Paul the Silentiary as being 
in use in 8, Sophia in the 6th century, and many variations are Ulustrated from the 
following centuries in medieval paintings and manuscripta*, Lamps of both Groups 1 
and 2 were used in these brackets, but more commonly the conical and beaker-types 
of Group 1, and it is the beaker-lamp that is most frequently found in chandeliers in 
eastern churches to-day; the stemmed bowls are more generally used as single lights. 

All these lamips were and are lit by means of oil floating on water, but the manner 
of holding the wick has varied. One cotimon system now is to use cotton wicks set in 
holders made of cork and tin which float on the oil, In Palestine such wicks are used 
in the bowls with hollow stema, and in beaker- and bowl-forma in churches and mosques, 
and no doubt there was some ancient equivalent for them. But at Jerash another method 
was used. A number of fragments of metal wick-holders were found, These consist of a 
strip of bronze bent into an S-shape; one end was hung over the rim of the glass and 
the other was folded upwards in the centre, inside, and bent at the end to grasp the 
wick, which was thus held down in the oil. The purpose of these strips of bronze was 
definitely proved by the discovery that wick-holders of precisely the same kind are to-day 
in use in glass Sabbath-lamps in Jewish houses in the Old City of Jerusalem’, but no other 
examples from antiquity are recorded, nor have such wick-holders been noticed in modern 
churches or mosques, A third system was also in use from early days which shows an 


! 07, eg., some of the paintings in the charo of 8. Lorenzo fuori le mura in Rome, und Rohault de Fleury, 
op, cit., Fis, 148, 158. = 

C7, again some of the 8. Lorenzo paintings, and op, cvt., fig. at p. 23 and Fl, 145 (top right}. 

+ Pasini, op. eit., PL 4, no, 125, . f | | 

4 Various Latin wumes for these lamp-brackets have been handed down, all of which doubtless once had 
distinct meanings, They are called, «g., polyerndela, coronne, phenae, coronas phorales, but it does not seem 
to be possible now to equate any of these terms with a definite type of bracket. 

‘OF Wulf, Alichristlichd und Mittelalterliche Bildiewrhe, 1, p. 20, Noe. 1004-7 and Pla. 48 and 49, and 
refs, ud’, foc, 

* Cf Robanlt de Fleury, op. ett., v1, Pls. 142—a. 

T "The modern wick-holders are cut out of a soft tin tube and then bent inte the 8-shape. 


wi—2 





in ‘the centre of the veasel fired to Gio b sues with modtet pane: The 
adaptation from the cand! 








vertical glass tube 
The iden is. an obvious : 
estick, which was known in Roman days*, The earliest known ~ 





examples of this are the Geser and Ophel lamps (p. 201), and in eet times it became 
more and more common, especially in beaker-lamps, in which, to-day, it seems to be the 


rule rather than the exception. Lastly, some of the larger of these glasses, notably the 


enamelled mosque-lamps, were often employed rather as lamp-shades than as actual lamps. | 
Small glass or metal vessels were in that case suspended inside the large glasses, and in 





those intenor ¥v 


Puati xxviii. 1-3, 
4.f. 

fh, 

8, fi, 

10, 

IL 

12. 

13. 

14. 

1h, 16. 

PLATE ExIx, 17, 
18. 


1h, 


2), 
21-26. 
27, 2H. 
Oy, 3B. 
31. 
a2 


att, 

PLATE xxx. 40, 41. 
d2. 

4%, 44, 

45, 

bh. 

47. 

ah, did, 

Ge 

Al fk, 


easela the water, oil and wick were placed. 


[INDEX TO PLATES AXVITI-XXX. 
Karanis, 
Herat. 
Arabic enamelled beaker (after Road, Archaeofogia, ivi, 218), ' 


» Byzantine, Geaer (after Macalister’), 


Modern Palestinian, Kandil Bawwiibi. 

iiith-cont. Kerptian (after Lane), 

Early Byzantine, from fresco, Charch of 5. George, Salonika, 
Modern, Ahmediyn Mosque, Stambul. 

Foold Collection (after Chabouillet), 

Modern, Ahmediya Mosque, Stambul. 

Early Arabic, with ring-handles (after Lame). 


Romano-Egyptian, Askren Coll, Ann Arbor. 

Late Roman shallow bowl (after Morin-Jean). C 

Byaintine, Treasury of 8, Mark (after Pasini), 

Jernsh. - 
Byzantine, Sanctuary of S. Menas (after Kaufmann), 

tth cent, Samarra (after Lanm), 

Early Medieval (after Canuizsaro and Gavin), 

Arabic, Gana ‘Coll (after Zahn). 

Early Medieval ; terracotta lamp (1) in Ashmolean Museum, 
Medieval, from fresco, Church of 8, Pietro, Grado (after Souller), 
Medieval, S. Maria Maggiore (Crimoalti) (after Rohault de Fleury). 
Modern Pulestinian, Kandil Bassika, 

Early Arabic (after Lame), 

Arabic, Victoria and Albert Museu, 

Modern Coptic bronze lamp, Ashmolean Museum. 

Jarash, 

Modern Palestinian, Kandil Kifi. a 
Oth cent., Samarra (after Lamm), 

Early Byzantine, Treasury of 8 Marl (after Pausini). 

Early Christian, Catacombs (after Roller’. 

Byzantine, Sakkdrah (after Quibell). 

Armbic mowque-lampes, British Museuny, 

Jerash. 

Sth cent, Samarra candlesticks (after Lamu), 


t The wick wed in Palestine in such vessels is a wisp of cotton wound round a strip af reed ‘adh olan 


upright in the glass tube, 





(if Cagnat and Chapat, Manwot @archdofogie romecins, tt, pp. 468-7 and figs, 660-2. 


| ; an ,. - 


Plate XAVITL. 





Vases used as lamps. 


Seale |, except 10, U1, le 14, which are not drawn fo sale. 





Plate XXIA. 





Vases used as lamps. 


Seale |, except 27-8, 31, d4-5, phic 
me not drawn to. ecole, 





Plate XXX. 





Vases used as lamps. 
Scale |, except 43, 44 4 46, which are not drncn te sealer. 
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A FRAGMENT FROM THE MUMMY WRAPPINGS 
OF TUTHMOSIS III 


Br DOWS DUNHAM 
With Plates xxxi-xxxvi. 


Early in the present year the Boston Museum of Fine Arts obtained as a loan from 
Mr. Horace L. Mayer of Boston a large fragment of linen inscribed with hieroglyphic 
texts from the Book of the Dead. Mr. Mayer has generously given his consent to the 
publication of this document, since it is thought to be of considerable interest on 
philological grounds. 

The principal fragment (Register No. 82.31) measures 111 em. in width, by 63°5 em. 
in height, and is bordered by torn edges above, below, and on the left. On the right is 
a selvedge bounded by 5 to 6 cm. of uninseribed surface. The texts are arranged nas 
follows (Pls. xxxi-xxxii): at the top, which is torn along an approximately straight line, is a 
single band of inscription reading from left to right (the signs face right), and subdivided 
into four sections (A—D) by vertical lines. Below A—D are parte of 49 vertical columns 
of inscription reading down and from left to right, the hieroglyphs again facing right. 
All columna except No. 1 are complete at the top, but none are preserved to their full 
length. At the extreme right ia Column 50, divided from the rest by a double line and 
extending the full height of the fragment—it is complete at the top but not at the 
bottom. With the principal fragment is also a smaller piece from the same object 
(Pl. xxxi, below), showing a section of horizontal inscription (as A—D) and the upper ends 
of 16 vertical columns. Above the horizontal band are the lower ends of 6 vertical 
columns from a group higher up. Although this fragment does not fit on to the larger 
piece, it seems clear that its proper place is to the left of it. 

There is no doubt that this inscription is a part of the mummy wrappings of 
Tuthmosis III found in the Dér el-Bahri cache, the major portion of which is in the 
Cairo Museum. Naville, in Todtenbuch, Einleitung, 76, Cb, says of the Cairo inscription: 
“Diese wertvolla Urkunde besteht aus verschiedenen Abtheilungen, welche durch 
horizontale Striche getrennt sind. Leider felt der untere Theil" (italics mine), On p. 77 
he notes certain peculiarities of orthography, | peculiurities found in the Mayer fragmenta 
alao. The object came into the possession of M. Clemente Maraini some time prior to 
1885, and passed thence into the collection of Vassalli Bey, from whose heirs Mr. Mayer 
acquired it about three years ago. In 1885 a photograph of this text was sent to the Berlin 
Museum by Maraini, and the present owner has a letter written to Maraint by Professor 
-on the subject. The great German Egyptologist recognized the object as a frag- 
sana of the Tuthmosia II] wrappings from the Dér el-Bahri cache, and spoke of its 
value for the study of the religious texte because of its early and exact dating. He went 
on to comment on the contents as follows: ‘Du reste il y a une chose curieuse A 
remarquer en votre manuserit, Il y a dans les chapitres qu'il contient quelques passages 
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qu'un roi ne pourrait dire de lui-méme 4 juste titre. Par exemple le mort jure devant 
Osiris qu'il n'a jamais ordonné la mort d'un homme et on Ini assure qu'il trouvera 
I'amitié du roi et de ses familiers. C'est donc destiné pour un particulier et on s’attend 
A ce que ces passages aient été changés en écrivant ce livre sur la toile du roi. Mats il 
n'en est rien, le livre était trop saint pour qu'on osfit d'y changer un mot, et c'est 
ainsi que ce roi guerrier jure de n’avoir jamais tué un homme*.” (See line 15 of our 

‘The inseription is reproduced photographically on Pls, xxxi, xxxii (the smaller 
fragment inserted at the foot of Pl, xxxi to the same scale), Pls. xxxiti-xxxvi give a 
transcription of the texts on the main fragment, together with indications of the principal 
variations from two of the well-known published versions, namely the Turin Papyrus 
(Lepaius’ T'odfenbuch) and Budge's Book of the Dead, “The Chapters of Coming Forth by 
Day.” This has been done with a view to ready reference and comparison. 

The chapters represented are indicated below. 


Main Fragment. 

A Titles of Chapters 22, 25, and 24. 
B Titles of Chapters 21 and 90. 

Q ‘Title of Chapter 125. 

D = from text of Chapter 14, 

1 from text of Chapter 1. 

2-3 from text of Chapter 22. 

3-5 from text of Chapter 23. 

f-T from text of Chapter 24. 

6 from text of Chapter 21. 

9-11 from text of Chapter 90, 

12-49 from text of Chapter 125, 
50 from Pyramid Texts; ed. Sethe, 62, 63. 


Small Fragment, 

Horizontal text over 1-4 Title of Chapter 83/1). 
Horizontal text over 5-7 = Title of Chapter 84 
Horizontal text over 8-9 Title of Chapter 86. 
Horizontal text over 14-15 Title of Chapter 105. 
3-4 from text of Chapter 83(7). 
§-8 from text of Chapter 
9 from text of Chapter 86(?). 

13-15 from text of Chapter 105, 

Other portions are too incomplete for identification. 

1 Tt should be noted that this quotation is from a letter written 46 years ago, that Professor Erman 


wrote it after examination of a photograph only, and that it was intended to make clear to one who knew 
nothing of Egyptology the value of the document in his possession. 
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Text from mummy linen of Tuthmosis [1], with variants. 
Lines A-D and columns 1-11. 
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Text from mummy linen of Tuthmosis III, with variants. 
Columns 11-27. 
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Text from mummy linen of Tuthmosis III, with variants. 
Columns 27-38. 
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Text from mummy linen of Tuthmosis I11, with variants. 
Columns 39-50. 
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CEREMONIAL GAMES OF THE NEW KINGDOM 
By JOHN A. WILSON 
With Plates xxxvii-xxxviii, 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago is publishing the Audience 
Window in the first court of the temple of Medinet Habu in Volume u, Pls. oxi-cxii, of 
the series descriptive of that temple’. In working over the scenes of wrestling anid 
single-stick contests below the window we were interested to note a certain consistency 
with parallel scanes elsewhere, This article touches on the scope and technique of the 
games and discusses the texts accompanying the scenes. 

We have noted the following scenes of ceremonial games in the New Kingdom, 
(1) Medinet Habu (also published by Wreszinski, dias, 0, 158, 158a, and by Meyer, 
Darstellungen der Fremdvélker, 355-345); (2) Ramesses I], as described below; (3) Theban 
Tomb 19, probably early Nineteenth Dynasty (Rosellini, Mon, Civ., 103)*; (4) Tomb of 
Merire IT, Tell ¢l-‘Amarnah (Davies, El Amarna, no, 40 and Pls. xxxvii-xxxviii; (5) Cairo 
Ostracon 25132, from the tomb of Ramesses VI (Dareasy, Ovtraca, Pl, xxv, 26). Here 
are five instances in a range of two hundred years, 

In the “Amarnah scefe the king appears in public on his throne to receive the 
tribute of the South. In celebration of the event Egyptians break into wrestling, boxing, 
and single-stick bouts. Pl. xxxvii, figs. 1-H, taken from Davies's publication and divided 
into separate contests, show these combats. 

The ostracon in the Cairo Museum (PI. xxxvii, fig. 7) shows two Egyptians beginning 
a wrestling bout. Text 5 (Pl. xxxviil) in hieroglyphs accompanies the scene. The phrase 
“in the presence of Pharaoh” may be taken to link up this fragment with its parallels: 
games at an appearance of the king’, 

In Theban Tomb 19 the combats are held before a ahrine of the deified king 
Tuthmosis TT. Above, two men are engaged in a single-stick bout (Pl. xxxvii, fig. 8). 
Below, two Egyptians are beginning a wrestling bout (Fig. 9); one addresses text 
1+6 (Pl. xxxviii) to his opponent. Below them and to the right, a pair has just 
completed a wrestling match (Pl. xxxvii, fig. 10). The victor faces the shrine in the 
attitude of trimmph and utters text § (Pl. xxxviii). It is interesting to find these games in 
honour of a dead king’, Doubtless the ancient Egyptians, like the modern, seized the 
occasion of any festival for athletic contests. We consider here only the games at the 
appearance of a king, perhaps more formal, skilled, and memorable than local fantaziydt, 
and .so the only games of which records have descended to us. 

1H, A. Nelaon and associates, Medtaet Habu. IL Later iustoriecal reeoros of Ramesses FTE, 

* Much of the scene ia still clear on the wall, but the texte have almost entirely perished; of, 
Wreszinski, Affas, 1, 118. The games are finely delineated by Davies (after Hay) in Metropolitan Museum 
Aufletin, Dec. 192%, 61, 

* 1 collated the text. in the museum show-case, The drawing waa made from the publication. The 
plate of figures was drawn by Mr. L. Longtey. 

' Seo porhapea Fraser, Golden Bough, 1v (The Dying God), 02 ff. 
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The Medinet Habu scenes (PI. xxxvii, figs, 11-14 from the left side, figs. 16-21 from the 
right) are directly under and centred toward the Audience Window, and thus are clearly 
in connexion with the ceremonial appearance of the king, as is also evidenced by the 
recurrent phrase “in the presenee of Pharaoh.” Ten combats are shown. 

The reader who examines the cartouches in the two central scenes (Pl. xxxvii, figs. 14 
and 16, with texts 9 and 10, Pl. xxxviu) will see that they bear the names of Ramesses II, 
not Ramesses ITT. They are Ramesses I blocks reset here in their corresponding places 
in Medinet Habu. Onthe pavement of the court just below scene 13 there lies at present 
4 loose stone block bearing scene 15. This also belongs to Ramesses I[1. These 
Ramesses IT scenes are clearly identical with those of Ramesses III and must also have 
belonged to an audience window. 

We thus have five scenes of games in celebration of the appearance of the king, In 
the ‘Amarnah instance they might be a spontaneous outbreak of joy; but in Medinet 
Habu they are clearly the schednled programme of a festival. Interesting in the scenes 
of Ramesses IIT is the audience of princes, courtiers, and foreigners. Are the latter 
accredited ambassadors or important captives brought to view the symbolic victory of 
Egypt over her enemies? Their presence among the courtiers suggests that they are free 
and respected personages, perhaps the diplomatic envoys. 

The discussion of the games will involve: (a) the texts accompanying the scenes; 
(6) an excursus on a refrain of triumph that recurs in these texts; (¢) an examination 


of the technique of the games, so far as this can be determined. 





(a) The Texts of the Games, Pl. xxxviii. 


Only the Ramesses IT and III texts may be taken to show direct copying; yet the 
wording of the scenes in Tomb 19 and on the ostracon is so strikingly similar as to 
suggest a definite New Kingdom combat talk. Some speeches are mocking or threatening; 
others are triumphant, 

Test | (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 9). “Alas for you, O miserable® soldier, who boasted with 
his mouth!” Here the opponent is an Egyptian and is called Ast “miserable” rather 
than Afty “enemy,” as in the parallels. 

Text 2 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 15). “Alas for you, O negro [enemy,] who boasted with 
his mouth! Usermarér [-Setepnerée is with] me against you! You.... Perhaps some 
threat followed. 

Text 3 (from Pl, xxxvii, fig. 19). “Alas for you, © Syrian*® enemy, who boasted with 
his mouth! Pharaoh, L.P.H., my lord, is with me against you!” 

Text 4 (from Pl, xxvii, fig. 13). “Alas for you, O negro enemy! I'll make you take 
a fall helpless, in the presence of Pharaoh!” 


} As far as | know, it was identifled by Dr. Nelson, Field Director of our expedition. We assume that 
it and the two blocks in seenes ld and 16 (within the broken lines) were brought here in the work done on 
the temple some thirty years ago. In our PL cxii and Wreszinski, Aas, 1, 158a, it ia even possible to ace 
the different quality of the stone, which is very clear on the wall. Dr. Nelson will diseuss the relation of 
the Hameseum and Medinet Habu in the forthcoming volume. 

7 On the superfluous ae, see Sethe, Verbiem, 1, § 270, 

* The opponent ia actaully a Libyan, not a Syrian. This shows thoughtless copying from « Ramesses IT 
ancestor text; the Syriana were the traditional monace to Rameses I] that the Libyans were to 
Ramesses [1]. The scene was changed accordingly, but the scribe forgot to change the (art! 

‘ Read, with the parallels, imu at, This confusion iz another inatance of unintelligent copying of & 
lieroglyphio ancestor text (presumably text 2, as scene 15 is strictly analogous), 





1-6 AMARNA aur Devs = CAIRO OSTRACON (25-182) 5-10 THEBAN TOMB (19) 


Scenes from representations of ceremonial games. 
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Texts from representations of ceremonial games. 
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Text 5 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 7). “See, Pll make you take a fall helpless', in the 
presence of Pharaoh, L.P.H.!" 

Test 6 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 9), “I'll make you say; ‘Oh the folly(?)* of taking the 
hand of a soldier of his majesty!‘ The first position in wrestling, as in figs. 7 and 9, 
was perhaps “taking hold of the hand''—literally “filling the hand.” 

Text 7 (from Fl. xxxvii, fig. 20). “Stand up to me! I'll make you see the hand of a 
(real) warrior!” Here “hand” means “skill,” as often. 

Texts 8—12 (from PI. xxxvii, figs. 10, 14,16, 21). These, with reservations im the case 
of text 11, are a refrain of triumph after victory. The formula is discussed at length in 
the next section, where it is shown to be spoken by a person or persons rejoicing in the 
successful completion of 4n enterprise. I take it, then, that the second part is vocative, 
addressed to the watching soldiers and their commander, This may be wrong. Tenta- 
tively I render: “Amin is the god who decreed the protection against every land to the 
ruler, O great troop of Usermarér (etc.), Ruler of the Two Lands, 0 general!" There 
are several alternative translations possible, but none seems convincing. 

The remaining four texts from Medinet Habu have, as far as I know, no parallels 
from similar scenes. 

Text 13 (from PL xxxvii, fig. 12). The referee, distinguished by a trumpet, warns an 
over-zealous wrestler: “Take care! You're in the presence of Pharaoh, L.P.H., your 
(lord}!"" See the commentary on the technique of the wrestling bouts for the nature of 
the prohibited hold. 

Text 14 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 18). “See now—I take hold of your legs, and I'll pitch 
you on your side? in the presence of Pharaoh, L.P.H.!" 

Text 15 (from PL. xxxvii, fig. 21), “The Royal Son and Great Commander of the Army, 
Ramesses, justified, (says); ‘Forward, forward, 0 good warrior!’” 

Text 16 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 11), “Words spoken by the princes and officials: “Thou 
art like Montu, O Pharaoh, L.P.H., our good lord! Amin overthrows for thee the 
foreigners who come to set themselves up (?) (against thee)!''’ This is not strictly a 
combat text in the same sense that the others are. It is addressed to the king by the 
spectators of the bouts who stand at the left. It bears, of course, the implication that 
foreign countries will be overthrown just as the foreign wrestlers are being over- 
thrown. 

‘From these parallels we may take it that the ancient Egyptians had certain 
standardized forme of speech which were particularly applicable to ceremonial games 
before the king, Of course this agrees well with the prescriptive speeches which their 
arabized descendants employ on definite occasions®, 


' Note the simplex of tho rare word sifri/, an which see Gardiner, Literary Texts, 4, 20*, 0.4; 
Amonamopet, 14. 14, and perliaps Pap. Ebers, 101.11. The senae here ts perhaps hors de combat, 

9 Rosellini’s upright sign might-be a 4 or ads. The evil-bird and the context aupply cluos as to the 
meaning, but the word might be connected with at “overthrow, upset.” 

* On drw as the costal wall, see Gardiner, Votes on the Story of Sinwée, 115, 0, 2. Conclusive material 
will be found in Pap. Ebora. 

‘ The name, following epithet, and uraeus on the brow of the prince were not on the wall in the reign 
of Ramesses 111, but were added later. 

* Such hackneyed phrases are, to be sure, very common in the literature handed down to us from ancient 
Egypt. Cf, for instance, Gardiner-Davies, Tomb of Huy, 12. 


Journ: of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 2s 
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(b) A Refrain of Triumph. 


The jubilant cry which was mentioned under texts 8-12 above occurs several times 
in the New Kingdom in a similar setting, The fifteen instances which I have noted 
range from Hatshepsut to Ramesses IV; the scene ia always one of some sort of 
triumph. The instances are as follows (PI. xxxviti): 

Text A. Temple of Dér el-Bahri, upper court, interior, east wall, south of granite 
doorway, upper register: over the boats in the procession of Amin proceeding from 
Luxor to Karnak (cf. text B). Published in Naville, Deir el Bahari, v, Pl. cxxv. The 
block containing this text is not now in place, and I have not discovered its whereabouts. 

Tert B. Luxor temple, Tuttankhamin-Harmhab colonnade, east side: the procession 
of Amiin returning from Luxor to Karnak; horizontal line of hieroglyphs over attendants 
accompanying the procession. Consists of two “choruses of jubilation.” Published by 
Dareasy, Mémoires de la Mission, vi, 387, which I collated with the wall. Some addi- 
tions and corrections were taken from Worterbuch Zettel 431-3, for which I make 
grateful acknowledgement. 

Texts C-E (=texta 8-10, from Pl. xxxvii, figs. 10, 14, 18). Accompany victorious 
wrestlers. 

Text F. Karnak, outside west wall between Sth and 9th pylons: scene of triumph 
on battlefield; text by an Egyptian leading up Hittite captives. Published by Kuentz, 
Bataille de Qadech, 65, §6, which I collated with the wall. 

Text G. Medinet Habu, second court, south wall: inseription of Year Five, |. 38. The 
setting is a ecene of triumph after battle and in front of the Audience Window. 
Published in Medinet Habu, 1, Pl. xxviii. 

Text H. Scene to left of G: over Egyptians leading up Libyan captives im a scene 





of triumph on the battlefield. Published op. cit., PL. xxiii, |. 2. 

Text I. Medinet Habu, outside north wall: before an Egyptian leading up captives 
of the Sea Peoples in a scene of triumph on the battlefield, Published op. ev., Pl. xlu, 
1. 16, 

Text J (=text 11, from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 21). Beside a single-stick combatant, as he 
throws up his arms and faces the king at the Audience Window". 

Texts K-N. Medinet Habu, first court, east wall: four texts before four Egyptians 
leading up Libyan captives in a scene of triumph on the battlefield. Published op. cit., 
mt, Pl, lexv. 

Text O. Turin ostracon containing a poem of joy on the accession of Ramesses IV. 
Published in Rec, trav. u, 116 ff; translated by Erman, Die Literatur, J47-3, by 
Spiegelberg, O.0.Z., xxx (1927), 73 ff. My text follows that of Worterbuch Zettel 704, 
for which I make grateful acknowledgement. 

Our setting is thus: 8 times in scenes of triumph after battle; 3 times im scenes of 
triumph in games; 3 times in scenes of rejoicing in » home-coming procession; once in 
a text of rejoicing at the accession of a king. Only in text J is it uncertain whether 
the victory has been effected as yet. In three instances (B, G, and H), the hieroglyphs 
tell us that these are worda repeated by participants in the triumph, while in O “all lands” 
utter the refrain, and the implication is that they, too, enjoy satisfaction. 

Grammatically the text offers difficulties, and I am by no means sure that I have 
wrested the exact sense out of it. It may be noted in O and H that the verb is clearly 





| This is the victorious attitude, combined with the victorious refrain. But it is not certain that this 
man ia aa yet victorious: see cotumentary on the technique of the smgle-stick combats below, 
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wd “to command” and that it has the prothetic ‘alif (4 times, as well as twice 
written r). As the cases under consideration are spoken after some triumph, I take it that 
we have here the imperfective active participle, serving in New Egyptian for the per- 
fective. The pronoun sw is sometimes s but never st. The earlier texts write ps nj 
“the victory”: the Ramesses III and [V texts alter this to pr nhw. The original use of 
“the victory” indicates that the later pr nfw ia parallel in sense and must be translated 
as “the protection” rather than as “the protector.” At the end, rf? mb varies with 
in t¢ nb—or it may be omitted. It seems not to be essential to the refrain. It is further 
to be noted that the Ws. d. aeg. Spr. lists no occurrences of wd with the personal 
object only". | 

Professor Spiegelberg, who was good enough to examine the texts, suggested that in 
text B one might see a distinction between | } i] wd “decree, command” and “h wid 
“fresh, fine.” This would serve for the last line (in my copy) of text B: “Amiin 
decreed the victory to Harmhab. O Amiin, thou god, fine it is, the victory of the 
ruler!” In the same series of scenes (Mém. de la Miss., vit, 388, collated), wd is 
clearly written with the serpent: f°) 2¢],4%)°— “How happy is the good ruler!"; 
but in the first line of text B, in the same exclamation, wd lacks the serpent and is 
written like wd. Professor Spiegelberg admitted that this tempting distinction will serve 
for text B but not for the later texts with the prothetic. It may have been the 
stiginal form, misunderstood by later generations, and 1 may be wrong in attempting 
to translate all texts alike. 

Mr. K. ©. Seele suggests that “the victory” is in apposition to the pronoun sw: 
“Amin is the god who decreed it, (namely) the victory, to the ruler” (or “of the 
ruler”). If I have a lingering doubt of the construction as being unwieldy, I can offer 
nothing more plausible. Alternatively one might assume a “nominal sentence,” with the 
participle serving as adjectival predicate (Sethe, Nominalsatz, § 50a; Gardiner, Fg. 
Gramm., $374), and render: “Amin, the god; he is the one who decreed the victory 
to the ruler.” In view of the fact that the setting of the text calls for a thankful 
refrain of triumph, we might suppose that an unusual form was employed for emphasis 
and translate: “‘ Amiin is the god who decreed the victory to the ruler.” As this word- 
ing secms to embody the desired sense, 1 shall use it with the frank acknowledgement 
that it is a makeshift. Let us pass the texts in review. 

Text A. “.... beloved of Atum(?)-Re. Amén is the god who decreed [the victory] to 
the ruler! Amin is in the User[het barque]...." 

Text B. (The people accompanying the returning procession); “ they rejoice before 
his majesty: ‘How happy is the good ruler when he has conveyed Amiin, for He decreed 
him valour against the south and victory against [the north!) Amdéan [is the god who 
decreed| the victory to the ruler {"” 

[Also the people] “who are following his majesty; the chorus of jubilation which 
they utter: ‘Harmhab is conveying Him who begat him! Decreed for him was kingship 
from the beginning of the lifetime of Rér in heaven. He ts rewarded with valour and 
victory over every foreign country that attacks him. Amin decreed the victory to 
Harmhab. (Yes), Amin is the god who decreed the victory lo the ruler! ....'" (I can 
make little of the end of the text.) Two points emerge here. The speech is labelled 
a An nhm “chorus of jubilation’,”” Further, the statement in direct prose that Amin 

t ‘That is, we cannot translate: “Amin is the god who commissioned him; the victory belongs to the 
ruler." 
* On An see Sethe, Dramatische Tests, 176-7. 
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decreed the triumph to Harmhab is followed immediately by the formula, as if in happy 
expansion of the idea. 

Text C. Read again pi nit “the victory.” Possibly the sign through the }, shown 
by Rosellini as —2, should be «4, and plural strokes may have been present. 

Terts D and E. See translationa of texts 6-12. 

Text F. After the formula there is a lacuna, then: “Pharaoh, L.P.H. The lands 
come (?) to thee,” etc., showing that it is again a speech. 

Text G. (The First Libyan war has reached a successful termination.) “Every 
survivor was brought captive to Egypt—hands and phalli without number—led captive 
and pinioned under the Audience Window. The chiefs of foreign countries were assembled, 
beholding their misery. As for the Court of Thirty and the train of the king, their arms 
were stretched out, their jubilations (rose) freely to the sky, They (said): ‘Amen-Rée ia 
the god who decreed the protection against every land to the ruler!’™ There follows further 
description of the jubilant scene. 

Text H. “Wordsspoken by the officials and captains: ‘Amin is the god who decreed 
the protection to the ruler who carries off every land! OQ Usermarér, Amiin has decreed 
to thee thy victory(?}! like Rér forever and ever!'”’ 

Texts I-N. Simply the formula, except J, which is treated in tranalations of 
texts 3-12. 

Tert 0. “All lands say to him: ‘Beautiful is the Horus on the throne of Améin, the 
[god] who sent dion forth, the protector(?) of the ruler, L.P.H., who carries off every land!*” 
Here tradition has carried on the chant, but its meaning bas become obscured, and wii 
has been substituted for wi. 

Text P. In view of the last instance, it is interesting to note what may be an echo 
in the time of Piankhi (Piankhi Stela, 1, 12 = Urk. 1, 8). The king gives a final charge 
to his expeditionary force, directing them toe say: “Form the line of battle! Thou 
knowest that Amin is the god who sent us forth!" Is this in partial memory of what 
was once a formal chant of victory? 


(c) The Technique of the Games, 


This article was originally intended to be a study of the texte only, but an empirical 
examination of some of the wrestling holds suggested that it might ‘be worth securing 
data on the technique of the games themselves. I appealed to Professor George M. 
Harper, jun., of the Department of Classics in Yale University, and he studied the 
wrestling scenes and sent me generous notes and suggestions on their nature. I am 
indebted for what follows to his sympathetic interest and his knowledge of the 
palaestrian art, The wording is my own, For greater distinction we have shaded the 
hair of one of the two contestants in our figures—he will be referred to as “Dark,” his 
unshaded acversary as “Light.” See Pl. xxxvii. 

Figures 1 and 2, Dark has been thrown and lies upon the ground*. Light turns to 
the judges’ stand—or rather the king—and throws up his hands in triumph. See 
remarks on the objective of the bouts below. 

Figure 3. This is a common and effective hold of modern wrestling, apparently 
carried out as we should wish to do it now. Light has applied a “ ‘hip-lock and chancery,” 


' Reading tentatively wa né “tion wht. 
* In fig. 2, Dark is not actually in the air, The arrangement of the groups was very compact (not oa in 
our plate), and he was drawn where he lies te give room for the pair of fig. 3 below him. 
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and Dark is as good as thrown. It would naturally follow after fig. 7 through the 
following manceuvres. Light stepped rapidly forward, placing his left leg and hip against 
Dark’s left thigh and hip. At the same time he slipped his left arm around Dark's neck, 0 
that Dark’s head was caught between his elbow and arm-pit, In stepping forward, he 
had almost turned his back on Dark and, to prevent the latter from seizing an advantage, 
gave a sudden and strong pull on Dark’s head with his left arm, at the same time 
thrusting his hip up against that of Dark. Dark was thus lifted off his feet, and his 
body now lies over Light's back and right shoulder, Light grasping Dark’s legs with his 
right arm. This is the situation as shown in fig, 3. Light goes on one knee, planning 
to give a sudden upward heave and throw his opponent's body free of his own, Dark 
ae in front on his back. At the stage depicted there is no possible counter for 
Dark. | 

Figure 4. Dark probably abandoned the tentative hold of fig, 7 to make a sudden 
lunge at Light and secure a “body hold” about the waist. Light then drew back 
sharply and took advantage of Dark’s crouching position to secure a “reverse body 
hold” with both arms, thus preventing Dark from throwing him backward, Light's leg 
is thrown forward in order to maintain his balance, and Dark may seize the knee and 
gain a certain advantage. Neither contestant has a marked advantage, but Light can 
perhaps toss Dark to one side or the other, or, by taking a backward somersault, he 
may throw Dark up and over and on his back. 

Figure 7. This is now known as the “referee's hold” in starting a bout, each man 
erasping his opponent behind the neck. They feel out each other's strength and 
manceuvre for position, 

Figure 9. This is a slightly more advanced stage of the same hold. Light's purpose 
in seizing Dark’s wrist was to pull Dark’s left arm forward and to the right, work around 
behind Dark’s back and thus gain an advantage. He, perhaps, had the same desire in 
fig. 7. Dark is trying to prevent this by holding Light's left wrist with his nght hand. 

Figure 10. Cf. figs. 1 and 2. 

Figure 12. Light has taken a “chancery hold” (ef. fig. 3). It is, however, about 
the neck rather than the head and is really a “‘strangle hold.” Therefore the referee is 
perhaps warning him against blocking Dark's windpipe. This is an interesting indication 
that these games had definite rules and restrictions. The hold is a good one, and Light 
is in a strong position. Dark’'s efforts to control Light's knees are futile, as he can apply 
little power in his present position. Harper suggests that Light could have umproved 
his case even more by combining a “bar hold" with the “chancery’’—running his nght 
arm under Dark’s left shoulder and then his right forearm across Dark’s back, im order 
to prize Dark’s arm and shoulder backwards. At the same time his left arm would 
squeeze and bear down on Dark’s head, thus rolling Dark down and on his right side. 
As the drawing stands, Light is attempting to gain the same end, but without the added 
leverage of the “bar hold,” 

Figures 13 and 15. It is clear that Light has a marked advantage and that Dark is 
on the defensive. Yet it is difficult to name the hold. Light may be attempting a 
“‘hip-lock”: using his right hip as a fulcrum, he hopes to swing Dark under him in 
front. He has thrown his right arm around Dark’s shoulders to hold the latter at his 
hip and controls Dark’s left arm in a “wriat-lock.” Dark tries to prevent Light from 
pulling him forward and then down by interlocking lus left leg in Light's right. 

The “hip-lock” is the more plausible explanation, but one may also interpret the 
scene a5 10 attempted a flying mare’: grasping Dark’a left hand, Light plans to draw 
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his opponent's left arm over his (Light's) right shoulder. Using the shoulder as a fulerum, 
he would draw Dark sharply forward over it and throw him down on his back in front. 

Fugures 14 and 16. Cf. figs. 1 and 2. 

Figure 17, Harper criticizes this as poor wrestling and remarks that its only justi- 
fication is the apparent success of Light, who is attempting to trip Dark backwards by 
throwing his left leg behind Dark’s knees. With his right arm he grips Dark’s mght 
shoulder, apparently with the intention of pulling it down and forward, thus landing 
Dark backwards on his right side, Success seams assured, but Light eould have 
improved his hold by locking both arms around Dark’s body, to swing his opponent 
where he wished. As it is, Light's left arm is useless, and his right side is unprotected. 
Since both Dark’s feet are off the ground, he cannot take advantage of his slight 
opportunities, 

Figure 18. Here interpretation is a little difficult. Harper suggests the following 
course of action. Dark attempted an offensive by grasping with his left arm for a body 
hold, at the same time stepping through with his right leg in an attempt to trip Light 
by interlocking with the latter's left leg. With his right hand Dark reaches under Light's 
left arm to the back of Light’s head for leverage, incidentally taking a grip on Light's 
hair. Dark’s intention isto push with his left arm, pull with his right, and trip with his 
right leg, so that Light will fall on his left side, with Dark landing upon him. However, 
Light has countered effectively and prevented Dark’s atep-through by seizing his 
opponent's knee with his nght hand. With his left arm Light apparently hopes to swing 
his opponent on to the latter's right side, using Light's left thigh as the fulcrum. Af 
the present indecisive stage of the bout, Light has the stronger position of the two. 

sade 19. Light has attempted either a “flying mare” (ef. fig. 13) or a “hip-lock” 

(ef. figs. 3, 15). With his left hand he grips Dark’s knee, planning to throw Dark 
ewan over his shoulder. Dark has a “chancery hold" on the head of Light, but it 
seems purely defensive, and Light could easily break it in tossing Dark forward. Light 
has a very distinct advantage, and, if he were making proper use of his right arm with 
a firmer grip, he would have his opponent in a hopeless position. For the “flying mare” 
he should grasp the right arm of Dark; for the “hip-look” Dark’s right arm or neck. 

This completes Professor Harper's detailed study of the wrestling scenes. His 
findings bear out what we knew from the Middle Kingdom wrestling groups: that a full 
series of developed and effective wrestling holds was known and practised by the 
ancient Egyptians. Harper writes: “Egyptian wrestling was amazingly like our own. 
Some of the holds are carried out just as we should wish to do them now. I judge that 
the object of this wrestling was to force the adversary to touch both hands and one 
knee, or one hand and both knees, or perhaps all four to the ground, rather than to pin 
his shoulders to the mat. (Cf. figs. 10, 14, 16.) In this respect it resembles the Graeco- 
Roman wrestling which is still common in various places, notably in the Grasmere sports 
in the English lake district, My contention is perhaps supported by the absence of any 
picture of wrestling on the mat. On the other hand, some of the holds used, if carried 
to their natural conclusion, would normally land the adversary on his back. With this 
difference in purpose, some of the holds here pictured have a somewhat unusual 
application from the point of view of the catch-as-catch-can character of intercollegiate 
wrestling?” 

I would venture to differ slightly from Harper on the purpose of Egyptian wrestling 
as here depicted. It may be that “three point” or “four point” falls were sought, but 


' T have made o fow minor alterations in his wording. 
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I do not think that they were necessarily confined to the hands and knees. In figs. 10, 
14, 16, on which he bases this conclusion, Dark is certainly prone on three points. But 
in €ach case he is facing toward the king, and it is fully possible that the Egyptian 
artist drew him in the conventional respectful attitude of “kissing the ground.” Since 
he must be drawn on the ground, he should be drawn in the worshipful attitude—in 
figs. 14 and 16, he is a foreigner, and if these games were symbolical of Egypt's victory 
he should end by kissing the ground before Pharaoh. On the other hand, in the less 
conventional art of “Amarnah (figs. 1, 2), Dark lies on his back orside. As Harper admits, 
some of the holds, when carried through to their logical conclusion, would land the 
defeated man on his back (figs. 3, 4, 13, 19) or on his side (figs. 12, 17, 18). In text 14 
one wrestler threatens to throw the other on his side, Our texts show only upright 
wrestling and no wrestling on the mat. Apparently a fall of some recognizable character 
ended each bout}. 

There is one final consideration with regard to the wrestling matches of the ceremonial 
games, The opponent may be a negro (figs. 12-15), or a Libyan (figs. 16, 17, 19), or a 
Syrian (text 3). It t quite possible that the games were symbolical, suggesting the 
overthrow of Egypt's enemies (cf. text 16), Were the bouts “fixed”? Was it preordamed 
that the foreigner, after putting up a stout resistance, should lose to the Egyptian? Or 
were the bouts fair, unpopulanty being the chief bar to the success of the foreigner? In 
the latter case, the consistent success of the Egyptian here depicted would be merely 
due to the artistic and literary convention that Egypt is always represented as victorious. 
T should not venture to give a definite answer to these questions. The Egyptian love of 
watching good sport, the fact that there were also bouts between two Egyptians (fig. 15 
and the earlier ceremonial games, figs. 1-10), and the probable presence of foreign 
ambassadora or visitors among the spectators, give us some reason to believe that the 
bouts were fair. But if the games were symbolic, as their representation in the temple 
suggests, the success of the Egyptian might well have been demanded. Then the foreign 
contestants would be pledged to “put up a good show” and then succumb. 

The single-stick combats (figs. 5, 8, 11, 20, 21) show less of strain and abandon than 
the wrestling scenes, They look more formal and poised, like the modern Egyptian 
games with the nabbit. However, the contestants wield sticks with knuckle-guards and 
wear a vambrace strapped to the free arm and a chin-guard*. This indicates that solid 
blows were expected and given. One can only guess at what the purpose of the bouts 
might be. Perhaps they went through stylized and abrupt flourishes of their weapons, 
bringing the sticks as close to the opponent's face as possible (figs. 5, 11, 20}—again the 
modern games offer this suggestion; the one pertinent text (7) indicates skill rather than 
force. Or a smart thumping of sticks against leathern chin-guards, following elaborate 
and formal flourishes, might be rewarded with points. The pairs in figs. 5 and 21 show 
a similarity of attitude: one man saluting the spectators, the other with arma thrown 
high in the air, turned toward the king. The latter attitude agrees with that of the 
triumphant wrestlers, and one man is accompanied by the refrain of triumph (text 11), 
which should show that he is already victorious. Against this view it must be noted 

t Porhapa any three points (e.g., shoulder, hip, and elbow) wore sufficient for a full In the upright 
wrestling of the Greeks, three falls out of five were necessary for victory, The Beni Hasan wrestling series 
seems to include ales wrestling on the mat. It may be that the New Kingdom ceremonial games “in the 

reaence of Pharaoh” had their own rules, Cf. text 14. 


‘ ag Possibly also a pudding on the brow and a strap on the free wpper arin (in figa, 20, 21), but noither 
of these is certain. 
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that a prince is delivering an incitative apecch to one of the two contestants (text 15), 
which might be taken to show that they are just about to begin their bout. But the 
Egyptian artist does not normally give us a photographic depiction of one single stage 
of an action; in one picture he may show several different and successive stages of a 
story. I believe that the triumphant attitude and speech surely mean a successful 
outcome of the bout. 

The boxing pair—if such they actually are—at ‘Amarnah (fig. 6) has no parallel, to 
our deep regret. To the Occidental it is decidedly interesting to find this sport in the 
Near East more than a thousand years before Alexander's conquests. It seems not to 
have survived into the later ceremonial games?. 

We have thos a picture of games as a scheduled part of festive ceremonies held in 
the presence of the king, The games were skilled and governed by a definite code; the 
participants were perhaps trained gladiators. 





1 Mr. K. C. Seele calla my attention to the example illustrated in Aeitechr, f. dg. Spr, iu, 87, Of 
course, this may show Greek or Homan influence. 


A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF OSTRIS 
By T. J. COLIN BALY 


The legend of Osiris as we find it at the date of the Pyramid Texts is not that of 
Plutarch, nor, indeed, if it a single whole. Osiris was a king, the father of Horwa, who 
inherited his kingdom, and he was killed either by drowning (Denkm. Memph. Theol.) or 
by being knocked down by his brother Set (Pyr.). In the first case Set is apparently 
not the cause of the disaster, which has the appearance of an accident in which Isis and 
Nephthys made an unsuccessful attempt at reseue. In this version Osiris is buried at 
H-4-itt in Lower Egypt. In the second case three localities are mentioned as the scene 
of the murder, Ndi-t (Pyr. 721, 819, 1256, 2188), which includes a bank (wih) of Nedit 
(1008), Ghs-+tt (972, 1033, 1799) and df (2115). In all probability id and the wdb Ndi-t 
are the same place, so that there are merely two variants. The “Bank of Nedit” 
suggests the drowning story, but there is no actual mention of it. Ghs-ti is mentioned 
in connection with the death of Osiris in line 137 of the apparently early Ramesseum 
Coronation Papyrus’. 

The dd-pillar, which has so often been claimed aa showing that Osiris was originally 
a tree deity, has long since been shown to have originally been a separate god, probably 
totemic, at Memphis, and to have been later absorbed by Osiris (Sethe, Unters., mm, 134). 
The Ramesseum Papyrus referred to above shows Osiris as an {ms-tree placed upon a 
dd, which is spoken of as Set. The identifications may be worthless—they belong to that 
period of identification when the doors of a shrine holding a god were called the Jaws of 
Set, while the shrine itself was Set bearing Osiris, and so forth; but they at least show 
that the dd-pillar cannot have been identified with Osiris until after the latter had 
become the victim of Set, that is, until a comparatively late period in his development. 
The dd-pillar itself opens up very interesting lines of thought, not the least of which 
touches the story of Bata, but it is of no particular importance in the study of Osirian 
origins. 

” ponkbas usually accepted statement about Osiris is that he waa originally a king. 
There is no definite evidence for this, since the mentions of that aspect appear to be 
later than his identification with ¢nd-t/, Sethe points out in his Urgeschichte (81) that 
Osiris apparently took his insignia of royalty, with an exception to be commented on 
below?, from Andjety, and Kees (Totenglauben, 197) remarks “ Vielleicht verdankt also 
Osiris ihm [rnd-t¢] die starke Ausprigung seiner Charakterzige als Konig,” but no one 
seems to have pointed out the possibility of his having taken his kingship entirely from 
this source, Yet it is hardly likely that a king would shed his own attributes entirely 
and absorb those of another. 


t Sethe, Dram. Tere, 0, 242, where he points cut that it may be identical with ai/-t, whenes Osiris 
comes In yr, 1TH. | . : 
4 Frazer, Adonis, Atfiz, and Osiris, and, more convincingly, Sidney Smith, History of Assyria (1025), 
123 ff. 
§ The Upper Egyptian crown is ignored here as being palpably a later intrusion. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 20 
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Osiris’ name is of some interest in the study of origins. The reading irw ét, “He 
who makes (his) throne,” ignores the fact that in early times it is usually written J , not. 
“7 , and Sethe’s suggestion! of #¢ ir-t, ‘The place of the Eye,” is preferable; his later 
development of “Augenfreude,” however, is not so attractive, despite the parallel of 
s-t ih, and the sense may well be quite literal. Now the most important “Eye” in early 
Egyptian religion ia that of Horus. If Osiris is “The Place of (Horus') Eye” there must 
have been some connexion between them prior to the date at present supposed. An 
early connexion would, however, explain why an Osiris, murdered by Set, is already in 
alliance with Horus while the latter is still at peace with Set. It is noted above that in 
the Shabako Stone Osiris is apparently drowned accidentally and Horus and Set are still 
at peace. What more natural than that when Horus and Set became enemies the latter 
should become the cause of Osiris’ death? 

In further explaining the meaning of Osiris’ name on this assumption the nature of 
the Horus-evye comes into question, and a study of this problem in the early texts has 
led me to the conclusion that it may have been originally connected with that Ladanum 
to which Newberry refers in Journal, xv, 86%. Ladanum was used in making moense 
and incense is closely connected with the Eye. Horus fumigates himself over the Lye, 
and in Pyr. 2075 we find: “Ho N., I have come. I have brought the Horus-eye which 
is in ite ¢. Its perfume is on thee, O N. Its perfume is on thee. The perfume of the 
Horus-eye is on thee, O N., and thou art a 4@ thereby, thou rulest thereby, and thou 
takest thy trr-f-crown thereby among the gods.” The first part of this passage assumes 
that the Eye is sweet smelling and the second part may well refer to incense in view of 
its divinizing qualities. Further, in Pyr. 133 and 695 we read: “The Horus-eye weeps 
upon the dnw-bush.” There is no further information in this passage but it is at least 
possible that the daw-bush is the Gum-cistues and that the weeping of the Eye is the 
exudation of the Ladanum. If this is so it follows that Osiris must originally have been 
this Gum-crtus, and it 1s of interest m this connexion thaf incense was considered as 
an éxudation of Osiria®, 

Osiris brought in as part of his insignia goat’s-horns (Sethe, Urgesch., 81) and is early 
connected with a goat or ram at Mendes. Note also that at a very early period a beard, 
presumably the king's, was deified (Borchardt, Sahure, 1, 97), and that it was so 
important that despite the habit of clean shaving both the kings and the gods wore long 
thin false beards with curled tips (Erman-Ranke, Aegypten, 251-2) not unlike a matted 
goat's beard, Now Newberry (iid.) has pointed out that the goats’ beards got matted 
with Ladanum and that this was one way of collecting it. It is not difficult to Imagine 
the importance, and even the deification, of an object so impregnated with a sacred 
substance, and hence the deification of the gont itself. 

Tf Osiris were originally the Ladanum-bearing Cisivs he would naturally be of the 
ordinary vegetation type, and the two stories of his death would be quite normal. 
A vegetation god is frequently spoken of as drowned, and what is more natural for 
a tree-god than that his death should be spoken of as “felling'’? His identification with 


Andjety, and hence his kingship, is easy to explain when one considers the latter's con- 
nection with Ladanum. 


| Mechta wad Links, 233, and Urgesch,, 79, 
? Blackman, A.#., u, 69-4, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ARMANT, 1929-31 
By 0. H. MYERS axp H. W. FAIRMAN 
With Plates xxxix-lxvii. 


As the Bucheum and Bagqaria are to be published very fully in volume form during 
the course of next year it has been thought better to publish here some of the extraneous 
material excavated than to give a preliminary report upon the main operations. Of the 
various minor excavations undertaken during the last two seasons, the cemeteries seemed 
to have least associations with the major work and have therefore been selected for 
publication in the Journal, 

The graves recorded were dug for various reasons. Cemeteries 100, 400 and 500 
were encountered in the course of other operationa and only the graves touched were 
eleared. In each ease there are probably many more graves in the cemetery. Cemetery 
600 was a deliberate sondage to discover what sort of prehistoric material our colleagues 
the sabbikhin were obtaining in their excavations to the south. We cleared cemeteries 200, 
700 and 900 partly in the hope that we might find something bearing upon the Bucheum 
and partly with a view to training some workers in this type of digging. 

In the season of 1929-30 Mr. F. W. Green was Director, and Mr. H. W. Fairman, 
Miss N. EB. Scott and M. B. Van de Walle all assisted in the work. During last season 
Messrs. Myers (Director), Fairman, T. J. C. Baly, A. G. Buchanan, R. N. Lester and 
W. B. K. Shaw comprised the staff. Fairman took charge of most of the work on 
cemeteries 700-900 whilst Myers waa ill; Miss Scott dug 600. 

I am indebted to Mr. T. Midgley for his description of the len and to Mr, Guy 
Brunton and Professor Sir Flindera Petrie for much valuable assistance. 

We are indebted to Dr. Robert Mond for financing the entire work at Armant 
and for building, for the use of the stalf, the comfortable headquarters known as 
Bucheum House. 


Cemetery 100 (Pls. xxxix and xl). 

The graves were all very close together and were mere cuts in the ground to take 
the bodies, mostly slightly narrowed at the head. The robbers had smashed up every- 
thing. Apparently all the bodies had been wrapped in a coarse linen shroud bound with 
tape, a sample of which from 105 is drawn on PL. liv; that in 115 had been bound with 
string; that in 112 B had green and red embroidery down the front. An aged woman 
buried in 112.4 had a dress covered with green, red and yellow embroidery. Unfortunately 
it was too broken and decayed to enable us to preserve any of it. 

Mr. Midgley, of the Chadwick Museum, Bolton, has very kindly sent the following 
report on specimens from this cemetery: 

1038 A, Coarse brown linen, plain weave. Bundles of red and green wool yarns are 
drawn between the weft threads which pass over these bundles irregularly. 

103 B. As 110A. 
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404 A. Woollen cloth embroidered with an interlacing lozenge design in purple wool. 
A line of fancy stitching along one edge. 

404 B. Two fragments a hea weave, of hard twisted yarns. Woven stripes 
in red and green wool. Note the peculiar bunching of the warp yarns. 

404 C, Fragments of fine linen, plain weave, Yarns particularly well spun. Remains 
of coloured stucco decoration adhering. 

114. Woollen cloth, plain weave. Edge stiffened and stitched over. Two narrow 
stripes tapestry-woven in red wool. 

112 A. Linen, plain open weave. Edge stitched over. 

112B. Coarse hard linen, plain selvedge on one side. Warp ends form a fringe. 
In places two or three warp threads in one shed. Warp yarns very uneven in diameter. 

112 C. As B. Warp ends peculiarly flattened, possibly from the pressure of the 
cloth beam. 

112 D. Coarse linen yarns, variable in diameter and amount of twist, In one place 
there are two sets of three wefts in one shed. 

110 A. Woollen woven cloth, check design in green wool. 

110 B. Linen, canvas weave, with indistinct bands of blue, green and red wool. 

110 C, Blue wool yarns, very evenly spun and hard twisted as though intended for 
warp. 


_ Cemetery 200 (Pls, xxxiz and xii). 


This cemetery consists for the most part of large tombs re-used at different periods 
and finally robbed again and again, In several tombs the robbers had been so thorough 
as to use sieves. When we saw that the last use of the tombs had been in Roman times 
we decided that, considering their proximity to the Bucheum, it might be worth while 
to expend more trouble over them than their condition would otherwise have warranted. 
In those cases where the entire contenta had been turned over and over we sieved the 
whole of the filling. The rewards were hardly adequate, the only objects relating to the 
Bucheum being the limestone bull's-head from 203 (PI. Isi, fig. 2) and the two Buchis 
amulets from 205 (Pl. Ix, fig. 2). 

I have been unable to find any parallels for tombs 201 and 202, though Mr. Winlock 
tells me that he has found them at Kurnah. Fortunately we found pots in position at 
the bottom of the chambers which, together with the beads, enabled us to date their 
construction to the Eleventh-Twelfth Dynasties. Tomb 216, of a very similar plan, we 
could also attribute to this period. The flint picks with which these tombs were exea- 
vated are shown in Pl, lix, fig. 3, They were left by the workmen in the bottom chambers, 
A small alabaster kohl pot and a few spheroid green faience beads which were dropped 
by the robbers in the shaft of 201 remained untouched during the later use and robbing. 
Tombs 205, 206, 207 and possibly 208 are so similar to the Second-Dynasty tombs at 
Sedment (Sedment IJ, lxxxi) that, although no Old Kingdom objects were found in them, 
we can safely attribute their original construction to that period. We can do this the 
more safely in that they had obviously been used and re-used, as witness the Sekhmet 
and Taurt figures from 206, These were found underneath a pottery coffin, Presumably 
they were left by the pre-Roman robbers, and the Romans, placing the coffin on top of 
them, saved them from modern robbers. I should be inclined to think that 203, 204 and 
209 were re-used early tombs, but there is no proof. 214 is undoubtedly contemporary 
with its burials, that ia to say, 4th century a.p. 
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Objects of any interest other than those mentioned above were few, 204 produced 
_ & pot-handle stamped with the name of Epikrateus. In 205, 207 and 208 there were 

bronze armour scales (Pl. |xiii) similar to the one found loose near the Bueheum. 205 
had a terra-cotta caricature and a baubo of rather unusual type (Pl. Ixi). In 207 
there were definite traces of a gilt and coloured plaster mask near some head bones, but 
we were unable to gain any idea of what it had been like as it was altogether too frag- 
mentary. The block out of which the stone sarcophagus in this tomb had been cut carried 
the inscription (probably of Ramesses II): 





The glass bottle and stone weight from 214 were undisturbed and date to the 
4th century A.p. The weight weighs 801 grains. Four hundred grains would be reason- 
able for a Roman uncia of that period, but the half-uncia does not appear to have been 
used as a unit and the weight is marked 4. Presumably it is therefore four beqas, 200 
grains being correct for a beqa, The foot of an alabaster statue (Pl. Ixi) from the 
same tomb appears to have come from a clazsical statue of some delicacy; it has been 
sawn, not broken off. Plans of the above tombs are given on Pl. xii. 

Cemetery 400 (Pls, xxxix and xii). 

With the exception of 404 the tombs in this cemetery were multiple burials in 
bricked-up chambers with rectangular shafts. For the most part the bodies were in pottery 
coffins and had been covered with cartonnage. Only one cartonnage, 403 B, was in a suffi- 
ciently good state of preservation to be copied, and this is shown in Pl. Iwi. The 
appended section by Fairman deals fully with this cartonnage and some similar specimens 
from the British Museum, one of which mentions Buchis, As this cemetery has not 
been completely robbed we shall continue work upon it later. The face from the lid of the 
coffin of 403 B is shown in Pl. Ivili. Fairman deals with the dating of these graves. 

Cartonnage from Tomb 403, 

Tomb 403 was unrobbed, but, unfortunately, the roof had fallen in and smashed 
the lids of the coffins. Only in 403 B was the cartonnage preserved to any extent, and 
even in this case large portions were destroyed, especially at the edgea and sides. After 
the body had been cleaned, and the inseriptions copied, the coffin was removed to the 
house. It was impossible to take a satisfactory photograph, but Miss I. M. Crookenden 
made a full-scale painting, and in this facsimiles of the mscriptions were inserted 
(Pl. lvi). The hand copies of the inscriptions (Pl. lv) are in no sense facsimiles, but 
are intended to be transcriptions in a modern, formal hand. Naturally, the relative sizes 
of the lacunae and the forms of certain signs have been reproduced. The names of the 
cynocephali were exceedingly difficult to read, and in most cases were almost completely 
destroyed. I have been unable to find, among any of the lists of apes known to me, 
parallels to such of the names as have been preserved. | 

A. Inscription down the legs, The beginning was lost, but it is quite certain that 
it was originally inscribed. 

(Utterance. O Osiris M born of N) there comes to thee Anulna, who is in the divine 
booth, "Imi-wt, Lord of Ta-djeser, that he may give thee a goodly and excellent burial in the 
Necropolis. Wep-wawet orders the roads*, thal he may open a way” for thee in the 
Necropolis. 
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Notes. ; 

(a) Tn the original there is a small horizontal stroke at the point where one would 
expect the head of m in minw. It is definitely not a part of m, nor is there room for the 
insertion of a sign between n and minw. It is possible that we are to read here 
hr met n-(k) minw, “shows thee the roads" (ef. Brugsch, Worterbuch, m1, 572), The trans- 
lation given above assumes the omission of n (¢f. Sethe, 4.Z., Lx, 87 and Mariette, 
Denderah, 1, 9, 13 for a similar phrase), 

(b) Probably read min with mic in the place of the second f. 


B. Inscription over Nut. An uncertain amount has been lost at the beginning and 
the end. 

..« (1) the place in which thou art. Mayest thou go forth and return, without (2) thy 
legs being repelled. Mayest thou enter in to® (3) the god, and not be turned back, living, 
(4) abiding, renewed and young for ever. (5) Nut the great, (6) who bore the gods, protects 
(hee® (7) in the Necropolis that thou mayest (8) live, be renewed and be young (9) and not 
perish for ever. (10) O Osiris, justified, (11) thy mother Nut spreadeth herself* (12) over 
thee in her name of St(s\-(13) pt". Thy mother Nut shall not be distant (14) from thee® 
(15) in her name of “the Distant One”; she makes (16) thee to be a god without (17) any 
foes in her name of (18) God! .... 


Notes, 

(a) Read ¢k-k Ar nir. | 

(b) Read ér-s s7-k. The form of s? was most uncertain in the original, but may well 
have been some form of ape. 

(c) Room for — atthe top of the line. To the right is a trace of a horizontal stroke 
which suita n. 

(d) There is possibly just room for the full writing “= at the top of the line; — 1s 
certain. Sé(/)-pt: in the texts of the Pr dwt this is the place of origin of the five grains 
of Lower Egyptian Natron (Pyr. 27¢). It has been identified with the Wadi en-Natriin. 
Tt is also one of the epithets of Nut (Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1v, 550-1). For the whole phrase 
ef. Pyr. 638; B.M. 6647 (coffin of Mycerinus); Naville, Todtenbuch, Pl. ceii, 32; and 
frequently on the coffins of the priests of Month in Cairo (Gauthier, Cercueils anthropoides 
des prétres de Montou, Nos. 41044, p. 35; 41046, p. 86; 41047, p. 116, ete.) 

(e) Nothing lost. 

(f) Cf. Pyr, 638. Most of the texts of the priests of Month read ¢r-s (or d#-s) 
vnn-k m ntr, nn Aftiw-k m bw nb fm-k im. The traces after mtr in line 18 seem to indicate 
that what followed was probably Anm-s tw m-e At nb (dw) (Gauthier, op. cit., No. 41048, p. 144, 
which is parallel to our text). Another possibility, though not quite so likely, is that we 
are to read hnom-s tw m ro-k n komt wrt (Gauthier, op, eit., Nos. 41044, p. 34; 41050, 
p. 186; 41051, p. 212). 

Since the completion of our work a search has been made for parallels to the 
cartonnage in the hope that information might be gained which would help to date the 
cemetery, and also because we considered that the graves might well be those of priests 
of Buchis, or others connected with the Bucheum. <A personal search in the galleries of 
the Cairo Museum has produced nothing. Mr. Baly has searched the relevant volumes 
of the Cairo Catalogue, and also the publications of other museums, but has not found 
any parallels except to the Nut inscriptions, I have been able to find only one 
published cartonnage which bears any resemblance to 403.B (ef. Elliott Smith and 
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Dawson, Egyptian Mummies, frontispiece, and p. 144; from Nubia). Finally, Mr. F. W. 
Green drew my attention to some cartonnages in the British Museum which were 
obviously similar to the Armant one. By the courtesy of Mr, Sidney Smith they have 
been examined, and photographs of three of them—Nos. 6965, 6968, 6969—are published 
on Pl. lvii to show the main varieties, There are eight of this type of cartonnage in the 
British Museum—Nos. (963 to 6969 inclusive, and 349621. Of these, 6969 bears the 
RS resemblance to 403 B. The mention of Buchis also renders it worthy of further 
study. 


Cartonnage BLM. 6969 (Pls. lv, lvii). 

A. Inscription over Nut. 

(1) Given life, (2) Nut, (3) the Great, who bore the god(s), (4) Khwyet™, (5) the hbat-ntr®, 
(6) in dwit and Strt. 

Notes. 

(a) Khuyet, a goddess of Athribis (cf. Journal, ym, 11; Piankhi 108). 

(b) #Mbst-nir: “the divine wife.” Occurs again in B.M. 6966. An epithet of Hwyt of 
Athribis (ef, Wb. d. aeg. Spr., m, 67; Moller, 4.Z., tv, 95-6). 

B. Inscription over the winged beetle. 

(1) Homage to thee, (2) Horakhte, Great God, (3) Lord of Heaven, Kheperi, (4) self-made. 
How pleasant is (5) thy (rising)* in the horizon, (6) when thou lightenest (7) the Two Lands 
with thy rays. (8) All the gods rejoice (9) when they sce him (10) (as king of heaven)». 
(11) Wuwt ts on thy head®. 

Notes. 

(a) Read whn-k as in 6966, 6967, 6968. 

(b) Read m niswt n pt (ef. B.M. 6966, 6967, 6968, all of which omit sw). 

(c) Ip is certain, though badly formed. BM. 6966 reads nit wenw mati m tp-f; 
B.M. 6967 substitutes tp-& for tp-f; B.M. 6968 is incomplete. There is hardly room for 
the insertion of nbt in line 10. Moreover, the goddess is undoubtedly meant here, though 
in each of the other texts wow is determined by i. For the phrase cf. Ree. de trav., 
xxxry, 181, 182. | 

C. Inscription down the legs. 

Utterance: O Osiris, chief of the mysteries of the Osiris Buchis®, Warh-ib-rr, justified, 
there comes to thee Anubis, Imi-wt, Lord of Ta-djeser, that he may give thee a goodly burial 
on the west of Thebes. 

Notes. 

(a) Ari-stt? n sir bh: in the late period Arf-sit? has special reference to embalming 
(ef. Spiegelberg, 4.Z., uv1, 3-4: “Nach unserem Texte ist der Ari-s#s offenbar der Leiter 
der Einbalsamierune”). A wooden tablet (unpublished) of another Ari-sdtr n dsir bh is to 
be found in Strassburg (Spiegelberg, op. cit., 4), Unfortunately, this reference was found 
too late to permit any further enquiries being made as to the name of the man, or the 
details of the inscription. 

The Date of the Cartonnages. 
_ The photographs and the inscriptions make it reasonably certain that the Armant 
and British Museum cartonnages come from the same cemetery. It is obviously difficult 
' All those were aequired in 1843 a5 part of the Belmore Collection ; provenance unknown, 
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to talk about the development of types where so few objects of such poor workmanship 
are concerned, but it is probable that 403 B is the earliest of the group and that it is 
followed closely by B.M. 6969. Wah-ib-Rér himself is unknown, and the only other 
means of fixing the date is the spelling of the name Buchis. 

In all the earlier stelae which have been found at Armant Buchis is invariably 
spelt 4-°°S*. The earliest occurrence of the spelling bf is on the stela of a bull which 
died in Year 25 of Ptolemy VII, Euergetes II (145 2.0.). In the stela of the previous 
bull, which died in 162 n.c,, Buchis is spelt 67 Jr Ast. Tn all the following stelae bh only 
is A possible exception to this rule was found during the 1930-1 excavations at 
Armant. On a nemes-vase of Nekht-hor-heb Buchis was spelt I=: though the stela 
of the bull of the same reign writes by Ar Ait. Until we know more about the ideas 
behind Buchis and his name and titles it is unsafe to attach too much importance to 
this solitary exception. It is therefore very probable that the earliest date to which 
these cartonnages can be assigned is about 145 b.c., and it may well be later. In this 
connexion it is of interest to note that one of the criteria for the dating of Buchis stelae, 
quite apart from the inscriptions, is the fact that on all stelae from the earliest times 
up to the reign of Tiberius the reliefs of Buchis show a bull standing up and alive. The 
later Roman stelae show the bull mummified, as in B.M. 6969. This criterion, how- 
ever, only applies to the reliefs, The only other instance of Buchis written with the 
determinative of a mummified bull occurs on the offering table Ar. 28-29.217 which was 
found in the same place as the stela of Antoninus Pius—though neither was apparently 
in its original position. It is to be hoped that by the time the full report on the 
Bucheum appears further evidence will be fortheoming. 


Cemetery 500 (PL xxxizx). 


All the tombs of the 500 group, with the exception of a few poor, shallow graves, 
were brick vaults plastered white and having a trapezoid, latitudinal, vertical section. 
(See Pl. lviii, fig. 1.) 501 produced a group of needles (PI. tx, fig. 1) and a group of 
pottery. This cemetery is probably 4th century. 528 1s later. 


Cemetery 600 (PL 1). 


The graves were very close together and, as they Jay in a disturbed, loose, sandy 
earth, it was almost impossible to establish their edges. The pottery could only be 
allotted to its correct grave by position and level. With the exception of 603 B, an 
intrusive pottery group of 8.D. 37-38, all the graves lie between 8.D.55-77. The beads 
from 609 were not all of types given in the bead corpus in Badarian Civilization, so tt was 
thought better to draw the string in the order found (PI. xlii). The cemetery has been 
robbed anciently only and the finds were few because so few graves were dug. It 
appears to be a promising cemetery, 


Cemetery 700-900 (Pls. xxxix and xl). 


It was in the course of searching for a solitary cow burial which we thought might 
exist in the neighbourhood that we found this cemetery. We first uncovered the remains 
of Badasrian grain pita (Pl. xl, top) and hoped that we might find the attached settle- 
ment oF cemetery. Unfortunately thie must have been completely PrOded, leaving only 
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the bottoms of the deeper storage pits. In the pits were a number of smooth brown, 
black-topped sherds, including several distinct keels, but very little rippled ware. The 
certainty of erosion waa clinched by the discovery of the roots of a large tree, the stump 
of yy had evidently been several feet above the present level of the ground (PI. xl, 
top lett). 

Working south towards the river we opened graves 706-718, which were all badly 
robbed, Coptic in date, and devoid of objects and interest. We therefore left this cemetery, 
which was isolated on a spur, and continued the main clearance south. After a gap of 
nearly fifty metres we came into the maim body of the eametery. This consisted of graves 
of the 3rd or 4th centuries a.p. with a few pot burials and other tombs of the Second 
to Fourth Dynasties. These Old Kingdom tombs were singularly poor. Pot burial 741 
contained half an alabaster, which, as the burial was undisturbed, must have been the 
best equipment which the relatives could provide. Shaft tomb 766 contained three very 
badly worked alabasters illustrated in Pl. lix, fig. 2. The only other object of interest was 
the rectangular terra-cotta coffin, with lid, 771, of which two photographs are given 
(PI. Iviii, figs. 2 and 3). The red border round the top is identical with that round the top 
of the tomb of Queen Meresankh at Gizah, 

The Roman graves were so poor that they call for no comment other than that given 
in the register and analysis, The group of pottery 909 (PI. lix, fig. 1) is worthy of notice, 
as is also the horseman from 799 (Pls. liv and lix, fig. 4), 


The Pottery. 

Although all the pottery connected with the cemeteries is published here we propose 
not to deal with it fully but to leave that till the publication of the corpus mentioned 
below. Much of the Roman ware ts but roughly shaped by the potter, and this asymmetry 
has, as far as possible or reasonable, been retained in the drawings. At the top left: of 
each pot is ita type number, at the bottom left its provenance number and at the bottom 
right its deseription. In the desoription three varieties of ware are given: 5. Boft, 
M. Medium, H. Hard. For colour the first letter and the last letter only of the colours 
have been given: We. White, Bk. Black, Oe. Orange, etc. Dee. stands for Decora- 
tion, Alt. for Alternately. Very fine or very coarse ware is further indicated by the words 
“coarse” and “‘fine.’ Thus “Fine H. Rd. Bk. & We. Dec. Alt.” stands for a fine, 
hard, red ware, in which the designs are alternately black and white. The first 
pottery plate (Pl. xliii) gives the Predynastic, Old Kingdom and Middle Kingdom forms, 
with the exception of the burial pots, which have had to be carried on to Pl. xliv. Pls, xlv 
to lii comprise all the Roman ware arranged according to tomb-groups. Owing to 
exigencies of space it was found impossible to keep strictly to numerical order, Group 
909 being carried from Pl. 1 to Pl. li, and Groups 941 and 942 from Pl, hi to Pi. lid. 
Pls. lii, liii and liv give the pottery found loose in the Roman cemeteries. There are 
one or two pots, notably 99d, from tomb 401, which may be Ptolemaic. 

A curious feature for which we have not been able to account is the large punctures 
in the bases of certain pots, 83k, tomb 753, and 70x.1, tomb 909, In the case of the 
former, which is a fadiis, we thought at first that these holes might be due to wear, but 
with the aid of the proprietor of a sakia we established the fact that the pot had never 
been used. The holes ranged from four to seven in number and from 1 to 2 cm. in 
diameter. Other specimens not published here were found. 

Group 528 is much later than the rest of the pottery and is undoubtedly Coptic. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xvi. al 
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Most of the metal was in very poor condition and could not be preserved. In many 
cases the earrings were little more than powder when found. An interesting type of 
bangle, of which we found fragments in 823 (PI. lxii), was made of two strands of wire, 
one iron and the other copper or bronze, twisted round each other. The group of bronzes 
labelled 200 on Pl. Ixii probably came from an occupation level of which faint traces 
remained. The outer pair of earrings in this group is modern and was bought for 
comparison from a girl living in the same village to-day. Of the bronze armour-scales 
in 208 (PL. Ixiii) the upper two are shown cleaned and the lower two with the linen 
adhering to them. Unfortunately it was impossible to retain the rivets in cleaning. The 
bronze ring in 204 showing Serapis radiant, between two uraei, is probably early 
4th century (Pl. lxty). 

The limestone bull’s-head from 203 (Pl. bei) 1s extremely similar to that on an 
Isis-Apis statue in the Vatican (Milne, History of Egypt under Roman Rule, Fig. 104). 
The Sekhmet figure from 206 beara on the back an inscription (Fig. 1), which 
is unfortunately broken off at the name: “ Utterance by Sekhmet, great of love, . =| 
heart of Ptah, goodly sfm, who gives life, and all health and joy to the ka © 4 
(of)...." — 

The three inscribed limestone seals from 208 (PL Ixiii) are accom- 
panied by a small lead square weighing 110 grains, which may possibly be a 
hali-beqa, 

The stone hawk-amulet in the same group would appear to be Ptolemaic. 
The beads, with the exception of one or two much decayed strings from 
Cemetery T00-900, were such a mixed lot that if was not considered worth 
while to draw and register them, Pls. Ixtii-lxv give an idea of the mixed 
nature of the strings. The Predynastic group from 609 is shown on Pls. xiii 
and Ixv. 


MSA coll 


The Tomb Register (Pls. lxvi—lxvii). . 


As will be at once apparent the register is largely modelled on those used WH, 
by Mr. Brunton in Qau and Badari H, slight modifications having been intro- Fig. 1 
duced to suit the nature of the material, The plate of body positions in Qau and 
Badari I has also been followed, but all the positions which occurred on our work have 
been reproduced (PL xii), All tombs with objects have been inserted in the register. The 
information as to sex and body positions in the omitted graves is meorporated in the 
analysis (I'l. liv). It should be noted that the figures in the analysis include registered as 
well as unregistered graves. Examination showed that further analysis of the relation- 
ship of sex to body position would produce no statistics of value. 

In the Predynastic and Old Kingdom section of the pottery column the corpus numbers 
on the left refer to Petrie's Prehistoric Corpus or to the supplement of this in Badarian 
Credization. The serial numbers on the right of the column refer to drawings reproduced 
on Pls. xlii-xlv, The stone yases have similar serial numbers and are reproduced on 
Pl. xi, In the Roman section the corpus numbers refer to our own corpus of Roman 
pottery, which is as yet unpublished, but all the pots will be found drawn in groups 
under their tomb numbers on Pls. xlv-liv. At the time of writing negotiations are in 
progress for the publication of an international corpus of Graeco-Roman pottery found 


C 
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in Egypt and the Sudan, but it is uncertain whether sufficient support will be received 
to achieve this ideal. Should the scheme fail, our own corpus will be published next 
summer in the memoir on the Bucheum and the Baqaria, and it therefore seems advisable 
to give these corpus numbers in this publication. 

At the beginning of the Roman section of the register will be found four tombs, 201, 
202, 216, and 755, The last named is entirely of the Middle Kingdom but the others 
had been frequently re-used and contained objects of Middle Kingdom, Roman and 
Ptolemaic date. To save confusion these have been grouped together as shown and the 
objects not Roman in date have been indicated. The Middle Kingdom pottery has been 
drawn and is indicated by serial numbers, 


The following abbreviations have been used throughout the register: 


N. North. Pmk. Potmark. Alab, Alabaster. 

E. East. M.K. Middle Kingdom, N. Not disturbed. 

S. South, Ptol. Ptolemaic. P. ~~‘ Partly disturbed. 
W. West, Kio. Roman. Q. Quite disturbed. 
D, Depth. AR. Silver. A Triangular. 

M. Male. AES. Bronze. [ J" Rectangular, 

F. Female FE. Iron. f_\"" Trapezoid. 

C. Child. TC. Terra-cotta. ¢ Photograph given. 


All measurements in centimetres. For the symbols used in the column marked 
Attitude see Pl. xiii. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


In the shaft of tomb 401 were found two pote of type 99D, which were inscribed 
in Greek and Demotic (Figs. 2, 3). It is not absolutely certain that these pots belong 
to the grave, but the date corresponda with that already allotted to the cartonnage. 
Professor Griffith submitted our tracings to Professor A. 8. Hunt, who has written a 
note on the Greek of which the following is the substance. 

Fig. 2 reada Sar - far could stand for various things and a guess would 

"Hynotudyou 
have little value. Ayyripayos | id an uncommon name, apparently new for Egypt; at 
any rate it does not occur in Preisigke's Namenbuch. The lettering seems to be early, 
possibly 2nd century p.c. In the Greek portion of Fig. 3 only the r at the beginning 
is certain; possibly Tra or Taw or Tata, 
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Professor Griffith has kindly read the Demotic of Fig. 3 for us: Hr-wd # Hr, 


“ Harwoz, son of Hor,” 
We are very grateful to Professors Griffith and Hunt for this assistance. 
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Predynastic beads, grave 609. Seale |. 
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Pottery, predynastic to Middle Kingdom. 
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Roman pottery, graves 203-401. 
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Armant. Koman pottery, graves 405-527. 
Seale }. 
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Armant. Roman pottery, graves 528-753. 
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Armant. Roman pottery, graves 754-799. 
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Roman pottery, graves 503-535. 
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Armant. Roman pottery, graves 842-918, 
(Group gog is on Plate LI) 
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Armant. Roman pottery, graves 909-055. 
(916, 918 are on Plate L; 941-942 on Plate LII) 
Seale }. 
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Armant. Roman pottery, graves 941-942, and loose in cemetery. 
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Miscellancous objects and analysis of tombs. 
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Ptolemaic Cartonnages in the British Museum. 
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Hone and bronze pins. 
Buchis Amulets. Seale 4 
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Tomb groups. Cemetery 200. 
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Tell el“Amarnah. Plan of the North Suburb, west of West Road 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS AT 
‘TELL EL“AMARNAH 1930-1 


By J. D. 5. PENDLEBURY 
With Plates Ixviii-lxxviii. 


Excavations at Tell el--Amarnah in 1930-31 lasted from the beginning of November 
until the middle of January. The staff consisted of Mr. H. Waddington as architect, 
Mr. C.J. Bennett and, thanks to the kindness of the Committee, Miss M. Chubb, assistant 
secretary, a8 well as my wife and myself. We were also fortunate in being granted for 
a short time the services of Mr. Seton Lloyd, now with our late director Dr, Frankfort 
in Iraq. Visits were paid by Mr. Sherman of the R.A.F., Baghdad, Mr. Phillips of 
Princeton, U.8.A., and Dr, G. Bagnani of the Italian Mission, In a report of this kind 
it must be realized that acknowledgements cannot always be made to the originator of 
a suggestion. It embodies the work of the whole party combined, whom I here thank 
for their co-operation. | 


The North Suburb, 


Dr. Frankfort had by 1929 cleared all the houses east of West Road. West of that 
he had cleared the corn merchants’ quarter, the line of houses bordering West Road, and 
a considerable block of houses to the south along the wady. We were therefore faced 
with an area some 15 metres square which was filled with a most confusing mass of 
mean slutne, often lying at a great depth. 

A glance at the genera! plan (Plate Ixviii) will show how much this area between West 
Road and the cultivation, bounded on the north by Straight Street, differs from any 
other part of the town yet excavated. West Road is bordered by estates of a fair size, 
and so is the wady to the north; within this come smaller but none the less prosperous 
houses, such as those which run along the south side of Straight Street; but south of 
Greek Street begins the tangle of slums. This order is incidentally that in which the 
houses were built. It ia clear that for some time after the construction of the larger 
houses the whole area within was an open common, used mainly for rubbish pits. On 
the increase in population this waste land was given up, the rubbish pits were filled in and 
small tenements erected over the whole area. It was by no means rare to find a whole wall 
collapsed and sunk into a pit, while the owner of T. 35. 18 actually disinfected an old 
tubbish pit in his grounds, by burning, and then built a corn bin on top of it. That all 
this fell well within the “‘Amarnah period” was clear from the pits excavated (1) by 
the wady to the north; (2) in T. 35. 18; (3) in T. 36. 38. In every case the lowest 
stratum of pottery was indistinguishable from that on the surface. Any theory there- 
fore which depends upon a settlement, in this part of the city at any rate, earlier than 
the reign of Akhenaten, falls to the ground. The north part of the city is singularly free 
also from later intrusions, and it is clear too that the settlement which survived the 
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general migration at the begi 





inning of Tutrankhamiin’s reign cannot have lasted for more 
than very few years, since objects from “squatters’” walls are likewise indistinguishable 
from those of the Hourishing period of the city. 

But to return to the plan. The confused lanes and alleys lying south of Greek Street 
open out occasionally into squares or run into one or another of the larger east-west 
streets. It is very noticeable that these east-west streets, e.g. those between 52 and 53, 
and 53 and 20, have no exit eastwards and can only be explained on the assumption of 
another large arterial road which ran north and south along the river bank. The River 
Road was evidently as important a thoroughfare as West Road. The North Palace fronts 
on to it, and rt 1s continued in the North City by the broad road which runs between 
the Great Wall and the large houses to the east (see below). 

Tn our opinion the river ran in a channel east of its present course. The western- 

most houses lie at a great depth and are very nearly on a level with it, bemg a good 
two or three metres below the level of the cultivation. In addition it was evidently the 
fishermen’s quarter, judging from the very large number of fish amulets and fish hooks 
discovered here, It may be objected that this leaves little room for the cultivation, but 
it seems more probable that the suburb actually overlooked the river and that its fields 
were on the opposite bank. 
_ The most interesting estate excavated was that of T. 36. 36, which included 
T. 36. 37, 39, 42, 45, 56 lying between Straight Street and Greek Street (Pl. lxix). Its 
main entrance was through an elaborate gate off Greek Street, whence a path led direct 
up to the front door, a curtain wall being built in from the east wall of the estate a little 
way beyond, to shut off all view of the kitchens. To the left of the path lay the chapel, 
remarkable in two respects, first in that if was entered from the east!, between small 
pylons; secondly in that the grove of trees surrounding it was irregularly planted instead 
of being arranged in the decent orderly rows which are typical of Egypt. 

The house itself calls for little notice apart from the fact that the inner sitting-room 
has its couch in the corner, an arrangement unique for this room and rare for the central 
room, The bathroom has no fewer than eleven layers of thick white plaster. The stairs 
seem to have had on one side, instead of a blank wall, a brick pier supporting the upper 
fight * (see Pl, lxx, figs. 2 and 4). | 

West of the house Jay what looks like a shop, with magazines and a terrace. This 
was approached either from Straight Street by a path east of T. 35, 17 or direct by a 
private door from the North Loggia of the house, To the south, separated from all this 
by a narrow lane, is a “khan,” the awning or light roof above which was supported on 
poles, resting on mud bases at irregular intervals, with here and there mangers (see 
Pl. lxx, fig. 3). In the north-east corner was a descent into a very long brick-lined vault 
which ran nearly the whole length of the chapel garden. The narrow lane above mentioned 
leads out eventually into an open court along the south side of which runs a bakery, 
with « plaster table to knead the bread, long narrow divisions for drying, and ovens for 
baking. It is an arrangement still common in some villages. In the north-west corner 
of the court lies a small house, presumably that of the ateward or perhaps of the chief 
cook. What we have here in fact is the estate of a prosperous baker and confectioner. 





* But the orientation of these chapels ia quite without significance; T. 35.21 aleo faces weet, U, 25.4 
faces north, 

* Mr. Lloyd thinks it is chance; but while a straight joint is common for two courses it seems unique 
for three, especially when carried right through to the other side. 
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Tell el--Amarnah. 


1. Stone vase with central division. Seale c. 4, 


Ia 


. Stone latrine-seat. Senle «. 4h. 


3. Pottery hippopotamus, Seale «. 4. 
4. Leg of pottery tripod in the form of a human face. Scale c. 3. 
5s. Wooden box-lid, with incised design. Seale 4. 


6 Bronze objects. Seale 4. 
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The objects found here were remarkable. Two small bronze weights, one conical 
(83 grammes), one beautifully modelled in the shape of a dog's head (24°10 grammes); 
a fine bronze dagger, leaf-shaped with a wooden handle; a little stele with the Aten disk 
‘and rays; a pottery hippopotamus (smiling) (PI. xxi, fig. 5). More important than these 
however were a carnelian ring-bezel engraved with the figure of the king, squatting with 
his hand up to his chin; the first complete Mycenaean vase ever found on the site 
(Late Mycenaean A (L.H. 11a), a pilgrim bottle of Rhodian fabric) and an extraordinary 
face in pottery, once the leg of a tripod (Pl. bexi, fig.4). This face is im Egyptian clay but 
‘it is obvionsly not of Egyptian workmanship. Both at first sight and on closer examina- 
tion it bears an amazing resemblance to the most well known of the gold masks from 
the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. It must be remembered that it is a good two centuries 
or more later than the masks, but I am certain it was made in that tradition. Even the 
prominent lips are common to both, though in this caricature they are very much 
What all this is leading up to is the suggestion that this house belonged to a 
Mycenaean merchant, the Greek grocer of his day. To take the points in order, the 
couch in hia private room is in the corner (cf. the Room of the Plaster Couch at Knossos). 
In the few years during which this part of the city was in existence he plastered his bath- 
room no less than eleven times (this passion for replastering is common in the Aegean; 
cf. particularly the hearth at Mycenae). The upper flight of his stairs was supported by 
a pier (in the Aegean it would more usually be a column!), The trees round his chapel 
were scattered and irregularly planted, just like the groves we see in frescoes and on rings 
from the Aegean. That extraordinary mask was made for him. Of course this is no 
moré than @ suggestion, but it must always be remembered that such foreign merchants 
must have resided in the city and that in view of the new and close connexions between 
Egypt and Mainland Greece there is no inherent improbability in this attribution *. 
With regard to the possibility that this estate belonged to an Aegean merchant, it 
may be a suitable point to make a alight digression on the subject of the Mycenaean 
pettery found at Tell el-‘Amarnah. Several attempts have been made to prove that the 
Mycenaean pottery is not contemporary, on the grounds that no complete vase has yet 
been discovered, and that apparently some wandering maniac went about the site later 
and scattered broadcast a number of sherds which he happened to have about him. This 
view cannot be too strongly condemned. It is indeed curious that until this year nothing 
approaching an unbroken vase has been discovered, but it must be remembered that, as 
far as I know, in not one single case has every inch of sand been shifted from a house and 
its grounds; and knowing, as we do, how quite large and useless fragments of other objects 
have disappeared, it seems absurd to claim that because all the pieces of a vase are not 
found therefore that vase must belong to a different period. In addition every single 
sherd this season was in a floor deposit, and no single cherd which I have been able to 
trace has been found in anything else*. Likewise every single Mycenaean sherd is of 
the same period, viz. good Late Mycenaean A (Late Helladic Ila), usually of some 
fabric allied to the Rhodian or Cypriote, but very often of obviously Argolic clay. 

1 Cf, however, the staira leading down to the South-Enst Howee at Kinossoa, 

2 We dare hardly suggest that the contents of the Mycensean “pilgrim bottle,” which turn ont to be 
resinous, were Imported to give a truly UMainiand” favour to the local wine. More probably the resin waa 
to be used in some religions purification (of. Evana, Shaft Graves and Bechive Tombs of Mycenae, 3 and 

2 | natarally except rubbish heaps, 
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The only Cretan sherd ever found on the site (in 1929) was a Late Minoan I sherd 
saccieine from the previous period. This fits in well with all the available evidence 
which points to o practically complete break between Egypt and Crete in the middle of 
the reign of Amenophis III and a corresponding wave of intercourse between Egypt 
and the reat of the Aegean beginning exactly at this point. 

Two sherds this season seem to extend the range of Egypt's foreign relations. Both 
were of a greenish clay decorated with purplish paint, the fabric and paint being typical of 
Late Macedonian ware: one, however, though a typical Macedonian wishbone handle, is 
decorated with thin vertical lines in a way which is characteristic of the handles of white 
Cypriote bowls, though corresponding with these neither in fabric nor in paint. In any 
case it ia to be hoped that the last has been heard of the “heresy” that the Mycenaean 
sherds are not contemporary with the “Amarnah epoch. 

The other houses require very little description. They conform mainly to the 
normal type of small house, viz. a central room with a number of other rooms grouped 
round it. 

Some of the finds, however, merit notice. Most beautiful of all was the little 
princess's head in painted limestone from T. 36. 68. It is a most fascinating piece of 
sculpture and I think we are, provisionally, justified in identifying it as Ankhsenpaaten. 
She alone of the princesses is sometimes shown without an elongated skull; in her portrait 
on the back of Tutcankhamiin’s chair she is not only shown in just such a wig but also 
displays the same rather broad face, with a full mouth and firm chin. That she is of the 
royal family at any rate no one will deny (Pl. bexn, figs. 3 and 4). 

More surprising perhaps was the “crock of gold” which lay innocently in a corner 
of the courtyard of T. 36. 63. It contained 23 ingots of gold, 2 ingots of silver, 48 
silver rings, 2 silver ear-rings and a number of fragments of silver cups, all badly bent 
and broken!. Lastly there was a small silver figure about Tem. high with a gold cap, 
a ring from which to hang him projecting from his back, He is clearly a Hittite god*. 
The condition in which this hoard waa found, the silver cups being crushed and broken, 
the gold ingots but recently melted down, points to its being the spoils of some thief 
who had perhaps even robbed the Hall of Foreign Tribute which lies less than a mile to 
the south (Pl. lxxii). 

Another find, which gives us the hope that perhaps we have at last moved out of 
the white-ant area, is a wooden box lid, with the figure of an antelope or goat craning 
up to a very conventional tree. The design is incised and filled with a white chalky 
substance. The lid belongs to the great series of semi-Aegean wooden lida, none of which 
can with certainty be dated earlier (Pl. Ix, fig. 5). 

From the chapel of T. 35.20 came fragments of what must have been a very fine 
relief, showing the king with a censer making an offering. 

Mr. Lloyd adds zome remarks on one of the architectural points at the end of this 


The weights of the ingots are as follows: Gold: 286-53, 27651, 283°70, 273-00, 2B0-T2, 240°80, Ldeoo, 
129-35, BA5-89, 200-74, 16222, 80-25, 198-70, 90-65, DO-40, TOBS, 82N5, 104-53, 83°06, 34-80, 80°98, 54°36, 
00-05, Silver: 47020, 287-05. Moat of the gold ingots bad been run into rough sand moulds, It is 
therefore unlikely that they should conform toa known weight aystem, The nearest approach ia the group 
which centres about 27Oer., daa 3 deben, but this is a most improbable weight. The rings do mot seem 
to belong to any weight ayatem. More details, including that of the analyses made by Mr, Lucas, will be 
given in City of AdtAendafen, 1. 

' Mr. B. Gunn tells me that this is confirmed by Professor Rostovteeff and also by the analysia of the 
silver, which, like all Hittite silver, contains 20°/, gold. 
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Tell el- Amarnah. 


1 & 2, Reproductions of painted plaster from the Wall. Srale « 4 
Seale of 4, c. 4, 


& 4. Head in painted limestone. 
&® 6 Glazed limestone brick in two shades of blue. 
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paper, but there are one or two things which may conveniently be mentioned here. The 
ratio of the diameter of the column at the bottom to that of its stone base is invariably 
rather less than half, the care with which this was worked out being evident from the 
two engraved lines passing through the centre of the base, which always show the 
diameter of the column itself even when the latter has not left its mark. 

Our knowledge of the varieties of the painted decoration of wooden beams has been 
enlarged. It appears that the rafters did not always carry the same block pattern at 
the bottom as on the sides; in most casea this year a very simple chequer pattern in 
black and white or black and yellow between equally simple borders formed the bottom; 
the sides would seem to have splayed out at about 120° and to have bean decorated 
with the block pattern already familiar. In one case however (T. 35. 17, North Loggia) 
the decoration was extended to a small band on the ceiling itself bordering the rafters. 

Another interesting point 15 the frequency with which a two-brick wall is constructed 
of one and a half bricks by the simple means of leaving spaces running through the 
wall. This was very clear in T. 36. 56, where some of the walls gave the appearance of 
being honeycombed. Whether tt was done for motives of economy, or whether the 
builder imagined that 1t was a cooler construction, it is impossible to tell. 

Lastly, mention must be made of a very fine limestone latrine seat from T.35. 22, 
which gives us a yet higher appreciation of the sanitary arrangements of the period 
(see PL Ixxi, fig. 2). 


The Wady Houses. 


These houses ie some two hundred metres to the north of the suburb and form a 
conspicuous landmark. Although actually in the bed of the wady they have been very 
little affected by the periodic torrents and are well preserved to a good height. Three 
large houses were cleared, but this part of the city seems to have extended some little 
way farther north at a higher level and it is hoped to complete the excavation next 
-_Most important was the house of Hatiay (T. 34. 1, see Pl. bexiv), overseer of works to 
the king. His tomb was already known at Thebes, and an exquisite ushabti figure which 
may be his is in the Cairo Museum. 

The house itself is not exceptionally large, though it offers a number of unique 
features. In plan it conforms to that of others, but it ig exceptional in the amount of 
stonework used for the door jambs and thresholds. Every door indeed seems to have 
been framed in limestone, painted red, while most striking of all was the magnificent 
carved and painted lintel which was found in the North Loggia (PI. lxxv, figs. 1 and 2), where 
it had fallen from above the door leading into the central room. As can be seen from the 
illustration, the carving of the inscription is careless to a degree; several of the signs 
have been reversed, notably the _> in the name, while, by an amusing error, he is said 
to bring pleasure to the king's “face, 7? ford. The figures, however, are better done 
and the painting of the royal titles is exquisite. It will be noticed that the name of the 
king has been savagely erased while the lintel was still in position’, while those of the 
queen and the Aten are untouched. The door into the master’s bedroom was found in 
4 condition complete enough to admit of its re-erection. It was capable of bemg barred 
from within, while a hole outside held the pin round which a string was wound to seal 

1 It was found lying face downwards, having, as it were, folded back on itself, for the top of the cornice 
waa lying face upwards baneath it. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xv. dt 
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it (PL ixxv, fig. 3). These doors seem to have been exceptionally high, if we may judge 
from the front door of M. 50.13, which was only 145 m, *, 

Here the door into the central room was at least 2 metres, another jamb found also 
in the North Loggia 1:80 m., that into the master’s bedroom 1°82 m. The lavatory door 
(1-54 m.) waa the lowest. 

Mr. Lloyd has suggested, from the prevalence of stonework, that Hatiay may have 
heen entrusted with the removal of wood and stonework from the other houses on the 
general desertion of the city, and that it is for this reason that his own was spared. 

Another feature of the house is the fact that there are two front doors. One lies to 
the west, where a fragment of a door jamb, inscribed Atp di niswt and the beginning of 
royal names, was found. This was evidently the original entrance, approached direct 
from the gate into the grounds; later, however, presumably on his advancement to 
further honours, Hatiay added a more magnificent porch at the north, and marked the 
roundabout path to this by building a wall from the estate entrance right up to 
the west wall of the house, thus shutting off, except for a small door, all approach by 
the old entrance. The visitor therefore was now led up straight to the house, where he 
turned left and then right, round the north-west corner. He then turned completely 
round to ascend the stairs of the new porch. This porch was added direct on to the north 
wall of the house, with no attempt at bonding. The house wall was cut through and a 
threshold of stone slipped in. An additional advantage of this new approach was that 
the visitor could not fail to see and be impressed by the chapel, This chapel is peculiar 
in plan in that it has no ramp ascending to it, It has the usual central pier for the 
support of a stele or statue, while to the east a short mud-plastered path, with a pair of 
trees on either side, leads to two altars. The larger of these was plastered red all over, 
with the exception of the back, which was white. The smaller was painted white and 
blue, its white steps striped with blue, yellow and red (PL lexv, fig. 4). 

This new entrance system had aadly narrowed down the available space, and as a 
result the chariot house and stable had to be built outside the entrance to the grounds. 

To return to the house itself. The excavation of the stairs provided excellent 
evidence of the way in which the second fight was supported on sloping poles of wood, 
presumably with cross pieces laid on them, which in their tum supported the brick 
treads. 

Several interesting discoveries were made in the domestic quarters. First came a 
column base, fallen from the upper storey and found about 30cm. above the floor of the 
inner sitting-room; with it were found three circular pads of mud, which Mr. Lloyd 
suggests may have been placed between the wooden column and the stone base. From 
the inner sitting-room opened a door which led south into a small structure abutting 
on to the house and forming a complete dwelling in itself with a single-columned main 
room and two smaller rooms to the east. 

Of painted decoration nothing but some pink plastered bricks at the west entrance 
and some amall fragmenta of pink beams in the North Loggia was found, 

The grounds were not very large; cornbins and ovens and a éervanta’ colonnade in 
a court to the east; two more cornbins to the south and a few magazines, while the 
north-west corner of the estate was filled with the dwellings of servants and with stores. 
At the north end the estate wall was found fallen in its entirety, It proved to be 
305 m. high, which we may take as the normal height. 


1 City of AkAenaten, 1, 18 (Pl, viii, fig. 3). 
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Asis usual with the larger houses, the finds were few. A piece of bronze covered with 
gold leaf, perhaps part of a chair; a pedestalled bowl in soft brown stone with a division 
down the middle (PI, lxxi, fig. 1); a number of urneus-heads in dark blue faience, presumably 
from some interior decorative frieze; a wooden comb and, from below the floor of the 
inner sitting-room together with fragments of bronze and silver, a fragment of gold 
jewellery in the form of an inseription, and three small bronze adze heads (PI. xxi, fig. 6, 
for one of these and other bronzes). From the “squatters’” wall in the corner of the north 
porch came a small painted stele showing the Ape of Thoth with horns and disk. 

To the east of Hatiay’s house rose a massive structure projecting some two or more 
metres above its tall mound. This, when cleared, proved to be a Roman block-house, 
consisting of a number of square rooms grouped round a long central room with various 
outbuildings to the south-east. The whole was overlying an earlier house, or rather, 
earlier houses, whose thin walls run in confusion below the later building. Some assistance 
was obtamed in disentangling one from the other when it was realized that the Roman 
walls were on the whole considerably thicker. But these late foundations had been driven 
well down to virgin soil and it was by pure chance that the exquisite limestone “brick” 
decorated in dark blue and light blue glaze (PI. Ixxii, figs. 5 and 6) and the faience knob of a 
ceremonial stick (possibly Hatiay's) remained to reward us. Hence too came a fragment 
of an alabaster vase, inscribed with the name of Amenophis II], The early houses 
themselves seem too mean to have boasted a fine window frame in red painted limestone, 
which may probably be assigned to Hatiay’s house, together with the granite supports 
for the legs of a bed. 

The Roman deposit was wretchedly meagre; one or two coarse clay figurines; a com 
or two; a clumsy stone ring; and the Greek alphabet painted on a piece of flint, once 
forwards and once backwards. The whole area, however, was a mass of burials, mostly 
of children. One could be dated to Justinian II from a coin, and one, which was quickly 
covered up, had inscribed on the coffin ‘Tate's Sugar.” The rest had neither pottery 
nor ornament to distinguish them. They lay supine in shallow pits. A little farther west, 
however, under one of the walls of T. 34. 2 there came to light a row of four men lying 
on their backs, with their skulls broken and the wall built over their waists. 

Farther to the north-west, just under the north bank of the wady in fact, lay another 
large, but very compact house, §. 33. 1. The grounds were very small and lay only 
to the north. The entrance was at the south end and the front door was framed 
in brick jambs resting on stone bases. The West Loggia was exceptionally large and 
opened directly into the central room by a single door, Hanked by two niches. From 
the presence of a dais and a hearth in the North Loggia, however, it was clear that this 
and not the central room was the chief living-room of the house. The central room tteelf 
waa remarkable for the number of party walls erected by squatters at a later period. 
This gives some colour to the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd that, after a certain period, the 
wooden columns were deliberately sent for, to be floated up to Thebes, wood suitable for 
columns being valuable!. In this cage the relations of the guard perhaps got permission 
to replace the columns by walls and so to support the roof and keep the house in a 
habitable condition. These walls were often constructed of bricks brought from the old 
houses of the aquatters, which accounts for the total absence of so many walla in the 
smaller houses. Further evidence was obtained in the inner sitting-room, where the 





' Mr. Waddington notes that the wooden docrs alas seem to have boon removed, since the socket in 
several of the thresholds had boen cut inte to allow the hinge to boas slipped ok. 
| ai— 2 
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wooden column had been replaced by a square brick pier built on the stone base. South 
of the central room was a small service-room with a hatch in one wall. The domestic 
quarters were, unusually, to the east, the master's bedroom being in the south-east 
corner, approached alternately through two antechambers, and having in the middle of 
the dais for the bed a curious brick pier, as if the bed had given way and had to be 
supported. The grounds to the north lie within a very heavy containing wall, specially 
strengthened, perhaps, to terrace up the bank of the wady. There are two pairs of 
cornbins here but they are built only one brick thick, ao that the vaulting must have 
been completed in some lighter material. The finds here too were woefully few; zome 
bronzes, including a very fine bronze saw, with (| engraved near the handle; a coarae 
limestone figure of a woman, purposely finished off below the shins. 

As I have said, north of the wady this part of the city continues. To the west there 
are no traces, but to the east, bordering in fact on a continuation of East Road, there 
are several medium and large-sized estates. The fact that those houses excavated this 
year lie in the bed of the wady and yet are comparatively unharmed seems to indicate 
that the wady from that period to the present day had its channel to the south, that 
is, along the north border of the north suburb, where in times of spate it still runs. 


The North City. 


In view of the very great size of the North Excavation House and of the surrounding 
mounds it was obviously best to tackle this end of the city before returning to the 
south. As could be seen when looking down from the high desert, the large estates mainly 
bordered the River Road above mentioned which ran west of them, though those built 
out towards the south were entered from the east. The smaller houses occupied the 
spaces between the little wadys which run down here in all directions and evidently took 
the place of streets, 

After the excavation of some amall houses to the east and of some grounds belonging 
probably to the Excavation House, we attacked a big mound south-east of the latter. 
This house (U. 25. 7) with its estate proved to be one of the biggest and finest in the 
whole of El-‘Amarnah (Pl. Ixxvi). 

To take the house first. As can be seen from the plan, it was well raised up and 
approached by an unusually long flight of steps. The antechamber and vestibule had 
each a column, while the West Loggia had no fewer than eight. Evidence of an upper 
storey was obtained in the shape of several small column bases of limestone painted a 
bright orange. The large central room had a secondary brick dais extending lengthways 
into the room from the east wall. The North Loggia had the peculiar feature of two small 
trougha, whitewashed and only half a brick high, themselves divided into two, project- 
ing from the side walls and leaving free only the centre of the room and access to the 
rooms on either side (Pl. lxxvii, fig. 3). 

Another feature which U.25.7 shares with the North Excavation House, and as far 
as I know with no other, is a two-columned room to the south of the central apartment 
with two small rooms opening off beyond it southwards. This room seems to have been 
provided with deep brick cheata projecting from the north and south walls. 

The domestic quarters were unique. The inner sitting-room is a very large room 
with four columns. It gave the Impression that the owner had intended the guest 
to have a clear view right through from the West Loggia, which must have been most 


Plate LAAYVI. 
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impressive (Pl. Ixxvii, fig. 2). The bedroom opens to the south; west of it is a amall 
toilet room and a room which at first sight looked like a amaller bedroom with a very tiny 
niche but which must have been a dreasing-room with a wardrobe. 

The estate was no less magnificent than the house. The entrance was through a big 
gate in the south-east corner. Immediately in front of this was the garden, surrounding 
a large lake. The formal approach to the house turned due west and led along the south 
side of the great chapel, but a more private entrance was obtained by walking through 
the garden behind the chapel and going along the narrow passage between the chapel 
and the house. 

The chapel itself ia the finest in the whole town (Pl. lexvii, fig. 4), It was 
approached from the west along a path to the south of which evidently lay a vestry, 
between two massive brick pylons into an open paved court. Here were found the places 
where two large trees had stood. From this court, aleo, opened a private entrance into 
the passage above mentioned between the chapel and the house. Then came two more 
massive pylons and a second court, with mud bases for flag-etaffa. Here stood the chapel; 
nothing remains but the plan, for alone of the chapels in El-'Amarnah it was built of 
stone. Blocks lay scattered about, while in a house to the west (U. 25. 9), which may 
have formed part of the estate, were found fragments of a brightly painted cornice and 
columns sculptured with the royal names. The court in front of the house itself seems 
to have been made amaller by the erection of offices along the south and west sides 
some time after the house was built, for they lie over part of what seems to have 
been a smaller chapel in the north-west corner. An outdoor reception-pavilion lay to 
the north, fronted by a row of posts to support an awning. The passage between this 
and the house led to the service quarters and to the granary court. In the north-east 
corner of the estate lay the stables, while built out north of this was the coach house 
with a loft. 

To judge from the size and magnificence of the house, the owner must have been a 
very prominent man, But the entire lack of privacy in the domestic arrangements, the 
inner sitting-room being merely a prolongation of the central room, and the fact that 
there was only one bedroom, seem to indicate that this was an official residence, When 
we consider that in his grounds was the only stone chapel in El-‘Amarnah, a chapel 
which should more atrictly be called a temple, and that he seems to have had the 
ordering of a considerable revenue (for the house to the west, U.25.9, with its granary 
court, seems to have belonged to him), we are, [ think, justified in regarding this as the 
official residence of the High Priest in the Nerth City’. 

South of this great house and sharing its estate wall lay U. 25.8. That we regained 
the plan of this must be put entirely to the credit of the workmen and particularly of 
a young reis, Mahmid Umbirak. Of the house itself not one brick remained. At first it 
looked as though we were tracing flower beds, but thanks to careful scraping on the 
part of the “company,” not by any means entirely composed of trained men, the alight: 
darkening of the sand where bricks had once been revealed the walls and even the 
thresholds of doors. The plan itself showed nothing new, but our delight in the care and 
skill of the men repaid all the trouble. 

South of this again lay a building U. 25.1, which really defies description. It consists 
of a series of columned rooms, some of them at any rate half open, for the stumps of 





1 [tis in fact an exact parallel te the official residence of Panebsy by the Great Temple. Journal, x1 
211-213, 
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plants, neatly arranged, were found im several places. It really looks like nothing so 
much as a fashionable restaurant or a club. And why should it not be? From here came 
a fragment of a limestone relief, much damaged, showing the top of the head and the 
back of a figure in the act of bowing low. 


The Wall (Plate lxxviii). 


Instead of continuing with the houses, we spent the last fortnight in concentrating 
our efforts on the great wall which runs parallel with the river some forty metres west 
of the Excavation House, We expected to find an interesting example of Eighteenth 
Dynasty fortification; the results were very different. 

The excavation began at the south end, where it runa into the cultivation. It was 
soon realized that the wall was in reality double, with a broad clear space in the middle 
(PL. lxxviii, fig. 4). On either side there soon appeared steps ascending to a tower, the 
interior filled with rubble, on the top of which came to light several fine fragments of painted 
plaster. North of this tower lies the depression which is regularly used as a path between 
the house and the river. Before long it became obvious that it was a gate, and moreover 
that it was filled with fallen wall-paintings. Time. being so short, it was decided to 
stop work, since this season we could not hope to finish the elaborate work of extracting 
thin films of paint, often lying on their faces and in a desperately fragile condition. A 
few pieces were secured by pouring wet plaster on the back, leaving only so much mud 
backing ae would prevent the plaster from coming through to the face. Other pieces were 
padded with cotton wool and lifted without plaster, These fragments have been left sealed 
in air-tight cases in the house until they can be properly treated and rendered safe for 
travel. 

For the most part they consisted of friezes composed of flowers and fruit. At 
intervals, however, or perhaps on another level, occurred festoons and chequers. But 
the two gems, promises of future discoveries, were first the head of a pigeon and secondly 
the forearm and waist of a man wearing an elaborately embroidered kilt (Pls. Ixxviil, fig. 3, 
Ixxii, figs. 1 and 2), The paint is marvellously fresh, contrasting with the weathered 
appearance of the fragments from the tower; and if, as we shall see reason to believe, 
this gate was in the nature of a state entrance, we may hope next season for some very 
interesting results, perhaps historical as well as artistic. 

This great gate was flanked on either side by large false doors of stone (Pl. Ixxvil, 
figs. 1 and 2). Above these were two uraeus cornices, the smaller of which supported 
statues of the royal family, for above the uraei appear traces of feet, and the upper part 
of a much mutilated female figure was found in front of the northern false gate. North 
of the gate proper was another tower, and beyond this the wall was again divided with 
traces of steps as to the south. The excavation of the interior was postponed, bat the 
exterior face was traced for several hundred metres northwards to a point where it seems 
to have been swept away by a wady. 

Towards the northern end, however, and running into the west [ace of the wall was 
a row of five niches; north and south of these were cross walls, and by one of these 
appeared several fragments of door jambs inscribed with the names of Akhenaten 
(defaced) and Nefertiti, and most important of all, the end of a lintel with the inscrip- 
tion “My father the Aten.” That, surely, is a phrase that could only be used in a royal 
building. Is it possible that we have here another palace? It is near enough to the 
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river to answer well to the pictures in the tomb of May! showing a palace with a river 
front, which the Great Palace at any rate can never have had. In any case next season 
will decide. 

But the wall itself is a problem. Dr. Bagnani of the Italian Mission, who was 
staying with us at the beginning of its excavation, noticed the likeness to the scene in 
the tomb of Mahu, where Akhenaten drives round the bounds of the city. Although 
this is very attractive, we must agree with Mr. de Garis Davies in feeling a rope rather 
than a wall running between the towers in that representation. When taken in conjunc- 
“tion with the gate and the uraeus cornices which fell from the Hanking doors, as well as 

with the royal building which was built up against it, and from which easy access Was 
obtained, may it not be the “Window of Appearances” at which the king took his stand 
to shower favours on his courtiers? This is only a suggestion, but it seems worth making. 

In conclusion there is one point of historical interest which cannot be passed over. 
In the last report, Dr. Frankfort demonstrated the comparative lateness of the North 
Suburb, This we may also extend to the North City. At both places we found this 
year a surprising number of ring-bezels bearing the name of Smenkhkerer and Tuttankhaten 
(occasionally with the Amfin name). Akhenaten’s name is in fact in a minority; but what 
was more surprising was the prevalence of the name of Nefertiti in this north part of 
El-‘Amarnah. Her name occurs mainly on amall double cartouches of faience, of which 
no fewer than fifteen, as well as a mould, were found. In several cases they occurred 
together with the names of Tutrankhaten and Ankhsenpaaten; never with the name of 
Smenkhkerer. This, coupled with the fact that neither on the knob of the staff from 
T. 34. 3 nor on Hatiay’s lintel, nor yet on the jambs from the building west of the wall, 
was her name erased, though Akhenaten’s was in every case hacked away, seems to me 
to indicate the possibility of a definite championship of the Queen in the North City, in 
spite of her fallin favour of Meritaten and Smenkhkerére in the South, It also looks very 
much as if on the accession of Tutrankhaten she again stepped into power. 

Before closing this report it is niy duty to thank on behalf of us all Mrs. Hubbard and 
others who have made this season's work possible. There 1s nothing more comforting than to 
feel that pure digging with little hope of finds (for our treasures this year were a complete 
eurprise) has such generous support. 

Tell el-"Amarnah was the capital of one of the greatest of empires, It alone of the 
royal cities of Egypt can be completely excavated, and it would be nothing short of a 
tragedy if that complete excavation should fail for lack of funds when in it alone lies the 
hope of elucidating the life and history of a most fascinating period ®. 


NOTE BY Mr. SETON LLOYD. 


House T. 36. 59 has a vaulted cellarette with an arched entrance, and as both vault 
and arch are extremely rare in Egypt at this period it seems worth noticing. It consists 
of the usual rectangular underground compartment for etoring food or wine about three 
metres by one, entered through a low doorway from a small square shaft, The latter is 


1 N. de G, Davies, Nock Toma of AY Amarna, ¥. 

* ‘This report has of necessity been written away from books of reference, My gratitude is due to all 
those who have verified references, and particularly to Mr. Waddington for sending me copies of all the 
plans to Knossos. 
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open, while the cellarette itself is vaulted, and there is an almost perfect semi-circular 
arch consisting of two “rings” of mud-brick over the communicating doorway (Fig. 1, a 
perspective sketch). 





Fig. 1. Seale roughfy 1/60, 


The vaulting is constructed on almost exactly the same principle as is seen In some 
Assyrian buildings, particularly the palace of Sargon at Khorsabad, which has a drain 
beneath it covered in in this way. The vault is formed of vertical “rings” of mud-brick, 
one “ring” lying back upon the other at an angle in order to obviate the necessity for 
temporary centering; only in this case the Egyptian builder has very ingeniously 
reinforced the vault by building in two reeds bent to the correct shape between each 
pair of vertical “rings.” The soffit of the vault and the sides of the chamber are 
plastered with mad. 


ADDITIONS TO THE HIEROGLYPHIC FOUNT’ 


(1931) 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


Since the last list was published in this Journal (xv, 95), the actual demand for 
additional signs has been small, The present series is mainly drawn from the temple of 
Sethos I at Abydos (Dyn. XIX) and from the temple of Medinet Habu (Dyn. AX). 
Scholars who employ the fount for their books or articles are reminded that, if suitable 
miterial be supplied and reasonable notice given, I am always ready to have new 
matrices cut, provided that the hieroglyphs i In question cannot be adequately represented 
by existing forms, and that there is likely to be some future use for the signs required, 


Au oS 0% 
A 42° a Vi o 
act aff of 
A 62 


A 63 


CG 12 


i, 
ia 
BS ah ch 
{i 
C13 oft 
Cu a Vi 
Cb off 
C 16 a ef 
C17 att ef 


Det. death, enemy. Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 
Det. king, Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XTX. 


Det. (rn “turn back!” and mend “turn away (dazzled)*,” 
Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 
! Ex, inacr. your 6, | 4. ? Ex, inacr. year 11,10 17, 30. 
Ideo. wr “Syrian” or ‘Asiatic prince?,” Dyn. XTX. 
1 Ex. Hittite Treaty, passim, 
Det, fms “ait,” said of king’. Abydos, Sethos Temple, stairway 
passage, Dyn, ATX 
1 Also used as det.of anc “sit,” when said of king. ‘The insignia vary 
in different places. 


Det, women’s names. Cairo Mus. no. 298, sarcophagus of 


Takhos. Ptolemaic. 


Ideo. or det. Amin. Based on Leps., Denfm., mr, 180, Wadi es- 
Sebur, Dyn. XTX. 


Ditto, reversed, 


Monogram for the name ‘Jmn-hr-lps-f", consisting of iq C 12, but 
with substitution of { T 16** for 18 40. 


' Ex. Lepa, Jentina, 01, 224,b. * Note that in the Theinhardt fount, 
C 14, the scimitar faces ‘the Wrolig WHY. 


Ditto, reversed. 


TIdeo. Tm “Atum’.” Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX, 
t Ex. inser, year 5, | 30. 


Ideo, Mntw “Month.” Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX, 


' Catalogue of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing Type from matrices owned and controlled by 
Dr. Aton Hf. Gardiner; Oxford. At the University Preas, 1026. 
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O 16 


C19 
0 20 


D 52* 


K &* 


G T* 


G 7T** 


G 1li* 


M 16* 


M 24* 


M 28" 


M 31* 


N 34" 


O 24* 
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phe 


a “Fy 
aD 


= 


a 


= 


_ 


= 


A = ppt 


os 


Ideo. Tan “Tanen.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, staircase passage, 
N. wall, Dyn. XTX. 


Ideo. or det. Pth “Ptah.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XTX. 

Ideo. or det. Pth “Ptah.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XTX. 

Monogram for smé(r), consisting of —» D 52 and | $29. Common 
in Dyn, XIX-XA. 


Det, of | |}*,| tw “kids,” From Dér el-Bahri, Upper 
Central Court, Ramesside scene of women acrobats. This form 
replaces $q E 8 after Dyn. XVIII. 

Det. réw “rejoice,” sat “breathe,” fnd “nose,” in Dyn, XTX-—KX, 
Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 

Ideo. tnty “Anti.” For this Dyn. XU form ¢f. Gardiner-Peet, 
Inscriptions of Sinai, Pt. 1, Pl. 23, no. 85. 

Ideo. tnty “Anti.” This Dyn. XI form, e.g. stela of Sn, sold at 
Sotheby’s sale, 1. 12. 1930; cf. also Schifer-Lange, Grab- und 
Denksteine, Index, pp. 148-9. 

Det. tfm “divine image.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, stairway 
passage, Dyn. XIX. 

Ideo. Ti-mhw “ Lower Egypt.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XTX. 

Ideo, “land! in [| tewy “the two lands.” Abydos, Sethos 


Temple, Dyn. XTX. 
| Properly, of course, the sign representa only T/-imf “Upper Egypt.” 


Ideo. T7-me “Upper Egypt.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 

Det. ard “make to grow.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Rér-Harakhti 
chapel, Dyn. XTX. 

Ideo. bis(?) “copper.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 

Det. names of sun-obelisks. From Steindorff, (rrab des 1%, Pl. 18. 
Dyn. V. 


Det. names of sun-dbelisks, From Borchardt, Ré-Hethgtum, p. 39. 
Dyn. V. 

Ideo. or det. Nifrim “Nefertum."’ Abydos, Sethos Temple, 
Dyn. XTX. 

Ideo. sm; “unite.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, king’s chapel, 
Dyn. XIX, 


Ideo, or det. Wp# “scimitar.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn, XTX", 
1 In the Theinhardt fount, T 10, this sign faces in the wrong direction, 


T 36 
U 23* 


V 23" 


V 29* 


V 39 


Aa T** 
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0 
‘i 


ef) 
| 


a 
es 


ch 


cy 


Det. ikm “shield.” Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 
1 Ex. inser, year 8, |. 37. 


Phon. mr, later form of | 0 23. British Museum, sarcophagus of 
Ankhnasneferibrér, Dyn, XXVI. 


Phon. mh. Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XTX. 


Phon. sk, monogram consisting of { V 29 and = V 31. Common 
at Medinet Habu, Dyn, XX. 


Ideo. or det. tit “knot-amulet” of Isis. Abydos, Sethos Temple, 
Dyn. XIX. 


Det. or phon. det. skr; later equivalent of —r Aa 7. Abydos, 
Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 


Ideo. in % st? “drag,” derived from hieratic form of — V 2. 
Medinet Habu, Dyn, AUX. 


Phon. det. smn, mn, derived from hieratic form of | U 32. 


Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. ATX, 


aa—-2 
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The following abbreviations are used in this Bibliography : 


A, B.=Analecta Hollondiana, Eruseeia, JA. =Journe! asitigue, : 
AZ. = Zeitachrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, JRA. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
B.LF = Bulletin de EInat. francais Marek, or, au J.T8.=Journal of Theolagioal Studies, 

Caure. (0.2. = Orientatiche Literaturseitieng. 
BIAL= Bull. of the John Rylands Library, RB. = Revue bibligque. 

Manchester, REA. Revue de [Egypte ancieuna. 
BLN. Bysantinisch-Nengriech. Sakrlueh, RH, & = Revue d'Acstoire ecefdsiaatique, Louvain. 
Zim Bysonitinesche seuleckrift, R00 = Repue de P Orient Chretien, 
DEZ. = Deuteche Literatwrseitung. 2.DM.G.=Zeiteche, do Dewtech, Morgent, Gevellach, 
AT ..= Harvard Theological Review, ZN.T, W. = deitachr, fir Neutestamentliche Wissenach. 

I. Brotican. 


(a) Otol Testament, 

W. A. Woreen., Book of Proverds (Safidic text}, Chicago, Or, Inst, Seriea, x1 (1031), xxx +107, ia from 
the same MS. as that used by G, Sopuy im his edition (ch Joureeal, xv (1929), 202) Buonmesren, 
Les Proveriwa de Salomon (Kohairic text, cf. Journal, xvi (1930), 255) is reviewed by W. E. Cat in 
Journal, xv1 (1930), 171-2, by P. Doin ALB, xn (1931), 142, anonymously and briefy in Amer. J. Sem, 
Leage and Lit, xuvir (1831), 143, and by W, vos Brssma in Pad, Woed,, 1 (1091), 414-10. 

Bunwestes-Divarn, Psalterit versio Memplitiea (cf, Journal, xm (1826), 306), was reviewed by 
H. Sortas in ALE. A., 1 (1928/0), 275-1. 

Sanpens-ScuMint, Jinor Propleta in the Freer Collection (Journal, xv (1920), 262), was reviewod hy 
O, Eissrecor in 22, 5 (1929), Lats, 

(6) New Testament, 


L. Ta, Leront, Vne dtronge recenmon de Pf Apocalypes, in Afualon, Xb (1930), 10, gives a Safidic tert 
of the 10/11 cent, from Paris BLN, Copte 1315 f£ 10, 


I. Arocrrraab, GeosTio, ero. 

(a) Apooryphal. 

F, WH. Hatiocn, An Apecaiypar of SS, Andrew ond Por!, translated from the Coptic, appears in 
Jf, Soo, Or, Rescarch, xin (1929), 10-4, 

The Apocalypse of 8. Petar is completed in A, Mivaawa, Woodbrooke Stwiies in BRL, xiv (1030), 
423-562; though nota Coptic text the material given is closely related to the Coptic and will be necessarily 
employed in all future work on the Coptic apocalypse, An earlier portion of this material is reviewed by 
W.C. Guanam in Amer. J. Sem, Longa, xvi (1929/30), 65, and by J. pe Gaetiisce in Gragorianum, 
Rome, x1 (19930), 274-6. Other work on this subject will be found in K. Pita, De genuine apocalypars 
cheat fextu, in Bibliea, x (1929), G2, and in J, R. Hann, Odes of Salomon and the Apocalypse of Peter, 

in Lxpos, Times, itr (1830), 21-22, 

The Acta of Peter are treated in C, Scouipt, Zur Datiorung der alten Petrusabten, in Z.N,T. W., xxix 
(1030), 160-5, and in C. EL. Torsnn, The Latin Acts of Peter, in J.7.8., xxxit (1931), 119-33. 

On the Acts of Paul we have OC. Scumeor, Ain Berliner Fragment der alten WPAEELZ TAY AOY, in Sifz.. 
der Preuss, Aked:-der Wess. (1931), 37-40. 

The gospel of Peter is treated in L. Vaganay, “’évangile de Pierre, Paris (1990), xxiii+ 37. 
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_ H.C. Your, Gothenburg Papyrus 21 and the Coptic version of the Letter to Abgor, ia published in 
ATH, xxiv (1931), G15, ‘The writer shows an intimate connexion between the | 


sid igh ot se teat of this papyrus and 
the Coptic version as given by E. Daroron in #2.0.C., xx, 307, ote. 

(b) Gnostic, 

i Boncttaupr, Bin gnostisehes Auulett, appears in ALZ, wev1 (1930), 49-51. 

R, Dupox, Le Gnosigue de Saint Clément ofA ferandrie, opuscwle inddit de Féaelon, Paria (1030), 
s+ 200, in reviewed by F.Cavatnena in R. a'ascetique et de mystique, XT (1640), 202-3, and by E. Rows 


in Creilta Cattolica (1030), 3945, 14458, 


TTL Lrronorcan, 

A. Sraiwenren, Dis Ordinationsbitten Loptiacher Kleriber, in Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 29-34, deals with 
the ordination of a deacon by Bishop Abraham of Hermonthis towards the end of the aixth century. 

R. M- Woottany, Coptic Offices Translated (1930), xx-+154, is one of a series published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society which aims at giving » general view of ancient and orjental liturgies, 

C. bar Granpe, Liturgiaes, preees, ete. (cf. Journal, xv (1920), 264), ia reviewed by O, Tescant in Mie. 
dill, class, vit (1929), 424-5, 

D, O'Leany, Difnar, 1 (cf, Journal, xv (1929), 4), is reviewed by R. Asties in 0.0.2, xxxut (1030), 
436-7; and vol. rr (ef. Jowracl, xvi (1930), 251) by P. P(ewrers) in A.B. xivit (1930), 387, and try 
S, Gasmiee in Bull, of the School of Orient. Lange, vi (1990), 237-9, who identifies several of the hymna in 
the supplement from texts in the Brit. Museum, 

In the kindred Ethiopic liturgy we find Sir Enwsxst Boban, foot of Sarnte (cf, Joursal, xv (1920), 
204), reviewed by E. Mirrwocn in 0.1.2, xxx (1930), 1011-12. 

(nm 31 May 1991 « lecture on Coptic church music was given at Oxford by E. Newnasneurre, who 
enmtended that thie music contains survivals from ancient Evyptian temple. melodies, A similar lecture 
at Manchester was reported in the Manchester Guardian of 2). 4. 31 und haa been reprinted in ao brochure 
published by “The New Life Movement” (121-8 Charing Crosa Rd., W-0.}, 


IV. Liresarene. 

(a) Patres Apostolic: and Lindred works, 

A Consotar, idasoalia Apostolorum, the Syriac version ete, (cf, Journal, virt (1922), 178), is reviewed 
Ay P. Pieerens) in A.B, xuvint (1930), 375-7, by R, Saviawac in Hee, Bibl, xxxrm (1090), 474, and by 
EB. Cargnim in Rech, de théol. anc. et méaier., Louvain, tt (1030), 499; F.C. Bongirr, Tie Didasealia, 
appear inf, 7.8,, xxxt (1930), 255-6, 

L, Ta. Levont, (ne citation copte de fa J* Psento-Clémentine “de mirgintate,” in BEF, xxx (1000), 
500-11, deale with « passage found in Paris BLN. Copte 130), f 21, R. The editor gaya: “nous avons la 
conviction qu'une puissante activité littéraire copte s'eat développés aux iv* ot v* aidcles ; et nous espe rots 
imétoe un jour démontrer que la série des granda éyéques d'Alexandrie, d’ Alexandre & Diosoore en passant 
par Athanase et Théophilo, appartient bien plus A la littérature copte qui‘ la littérature precy ine " (EH), 

A. PuRCH, (Quelyues observations sur lea corita Peeudo-Clémentins propos du livre récont da Carl Schmid, 
in Rev. Sin. Helig., x (1930), 40-6, deals with problema raised by (. Scaman’r, Studien ze den Ps.Clom. (ef. 
Journal, XVI (1930), 251). In this connexion we may note also H. Watrz, Die Preudo-Klenentiagn wad 
thre Quellenschriften, in Z.N.7.W., xxvii (1929), 241-72; and O. Curnmay, Le probleme littdratre et 
historique dy romin paevdo-Clémentin, Paris (1930), viii +272, in the series Etudes @Aiat. ef cle phitos. retig. 
wroduced by the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Strasbourg, which is reviewed by A, in AA, xu (1031), 





510-11, 
(6) Later Church Fathers. 

P. Guaun, Ain Bruchstivck dee Grigensa iiber Genesis, 1, 20 (Pap. Univ, Giessen, 17), in Mitt. aux d. Pap. 
Sammi. d, Giessener Univ, Bibl, tr, Givasen (1928) (cf, Jornal, xvt (1930), 261, where by error the author's 
name was given as “G, 1), Paul"), has been reviewed by A. Poxcw in Bull. Assoc, @. Budé, xxtt (1929) 
24-9, who gives a French translation of the fragment, by A. C, (AnpEurNt) in Aegyptus, x (1929, pub, Aug 
1920}, 317, and by W. Soucnant in O.£.2,, xxi (1930), 455-6. 

H. pe Vis, Homilies coptes de tu Putioune, 1 (1920), vi+315, haa been reviewed by J. Poworsey in 
O12, xxx (1930), 871-81. This new volume gives seven hotnilies from Vat, Copt, 48, 59, 62, 69; two 
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of thean are ascribed to Zacharias, Bishop of chwor, one each to Cyril of Alexandria, Theophilus, Basil of 
Coesnres and Archelaus of Neapolia, and one is anonymous, | 

Tu. Horrsen, Index locupletissimua in Migne Patrof, Graeca, t (1-17), Paris (1028), vill + 354, is an 
exhaustive index supplementary to that already published in Migne’s series in 1912. [t ta reviewer by 
P. THoMMEN in Phil, Woek,, xurx (1990), 845-8, and by Fr, Drexaur in Gnomon, vit (1931), 174-0 

S. Zanvrro, Bibl, efiopica, Rome (1929), 36, 0 continuation of G, Fumagalli’s Aibliografia of 1803, is 
reviewed by P. P(ReTERs) in 4.2, xivirr (1830), 388, 

G. Gray, Die Literatur der Kopten in der aralischen Zeit, in 2D, MG. LXExrVv (1930), #9)* is the résumé 
of what was evidently a very interesting paper Tead at the German orientalist congress at Vienna nat. 
year (on 13, G. 30). 


V. Cauron Hierony. 

(a) History and Theology of the Egyptian and Kindred Churches, ete. 

H. I. Beot, Jews and Cristiana (Journal, x11 (1927), 254), ts reviewed by C. Wesseny in BN)! vit 
(1980), 496-9, 

M. Juan, Theologia dogmatica,..dissidentium (cf. Journal, x11 (1027), 254), vols. mm, rv (1930-1), 510, 
666, have appeared. Vol. mt is reviewed by R. Daaguer in #.H.2., xxxt (1931), 93-6. 

It, StTROTHUANS, Die Loptisehen Metropotiten der Abessinischen Kirche in der Neusett, appeara in Theol. 
Blatter, we (1930), 225-33. 

J. Knava, fhe Anfitnge des Christentums in Nubia, Vienna (1931), vili+ 155, ta a doctoral dissertation. 
It seems interesting and is fully documented, but does not contain anything new. 

Amongst works dealing with the daughter church of Abyssinia, H, M. Hrart, Church of Abyssinia (ef. 
Journal, xvi (1980), 252), ia reviewed by M. Brinka in Amer, of. Sem, Lange,, xLvt (1930), 209-10, afd by 
G. Nouier in AtAiops, mm (1930), 15-16, Ta, 8. or 8. Derore, Atopic Froncescana (of, Journal, XVI 
(190), 262), is reviewed by J. Sitow in A.B., xvi (1920), 447-8. 

A. Bavpntat, pe Mares, vas Cauwasninon, Diet, d'histoire et de geographic eoclésiaatugue, Paris, 
exi-xxx (1929-31), 449-1402, 1-130), is resumed after o long interval. It ts reviewed by F. HaLkIN in 
A.B., xtra (1931), 119-23, who, however, considers that some of the contributors show a lack of critical 
aparit. 

(1) Hagiography. 

L. 8r-P. Greanp, Un fragment sakidigue de la vie de 8. Aretne le grand, prévepteur des enfants de 
Théodose, anachorite d Sedtd et 4 Towra (vera 410}, appears in &L/LP., xxx (1930), 195-9. 

H.R. Haws, An Egyptian St. Christopher, will be found in Journal, xv (1929), 1, and plate. 

E, Scuwantz, Cyril wad der Minch Viktor (cf. Jowrnal, xvt (1930), 252), has been reviewed by 
H. Koon in Theol, Lit, Z, vv (1930), 442. 

A. Ziknt, Un fragment copte inddit sur le patriarche Pierre @Alexandrie, will be found in Aan. Serv, 
xxix (1929), 71-5, with 1 plate: the text contains 51 lines recto, 54 verso, 

M. Cuainn, La recension conte de la vie d'Abba Martyrianos de Césarée, in B.0.C., vr (1929/30), 140-89, 
based on the Bohairic text of Vatican Cod. Copt, Lxii. 277-98, is reviewed by J. cox in A.B. xix (1931), 
142-5. Of this life there are various editions in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, In the 
Coptic text alone the name Martirianos is changed to Martyrianos, the name of the nun Paula becomes 
Palatina, ete,; “est-ce une version du grec ou une adaptation }—M, Ch, n'a pas abordé ce probline.” 

Max Herzoo sv Sacusen, Der Aeilige Theodor, Miinchen (1929), 96, reviewed by Kinsca in fom, 
Quartalschr, (1929), 185, deals with the monk of Studium and so lies outside our interests, 

Sir E. A. W. Benoe, George of Lydde (cf. Journal, xv1 (1930), 252), is reviewed by J, Srnow in 4.2., 
xL1x (1931), 166-4, who points out that there are oriental versions of the passion of St. George not men- 
tioned by B, and that, since 1924, we have a new edition of the Coptic passion in the C.3.0.0. The Ethiopic 
passion is more fully developed than the Syriac, leas so than the Coptic: the Coptic reports three deaths 
of St. G., the Ethiopie two, the Syriac one: several incidents given in the Coptio do not appear in the 
Ethiopic or Syrinc. The notice in the Ethiopic synaxariam is taken directly from the Coptic synax. anil 
ao is abridged froma passion containing more than the Ethiopic passion, None of these oriental texts gives 
details pot also found in the Greek. .A brief note on this same work appearing in Messrs. Luzac’s Oriental 
List for Jan.—Mareh 1931, p. 6, remarks : “We could have been spared the numerous crude pictures from 
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the Ethiopic MSS. portraying incidenta of revolting cruelty in the life of St. George, in which an unabashed 
‘Sadiam is allowed to run riot.” 

G, Banpy, Clemente de Algandria, Madrid (1030), 212, is a Spanish translation of G, B.'s work 
(ef. Journal, xutt (1027), 255) by J. Guasp Delgado, 

(ce) Mfomeasticizm, 


F, Hanety, DAsstoire Lausiaques et les vies greequea de 8S. Pachime, in A.B, xviii (1930), 257-301, is a 
valuable continuation of the author's Vier greequea de 8. P. (Journal, xvi (1930), 252), The earlier work 
has been reviewed by P. Coawrname in A, Pail, ivr (1030), 408, this later one by Avice Gonrva in 
Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 229-30. 

E. Kovuaiv.as, ‘levopia rot “Arenrurpoi, Salonika (1929), 248, 12 figs, has been reviewed by F. Haters 
in A,B, xiv (1990), 451-2, and by |. Havasenn in Orieutalia Christiana, xvim (1930), 237-9. 

J. WacExuans, Enéwicklungatein der dltesten Ménchtuma, Tubingen (1920), 34, ia reviewed by 
F. Hanki~ in A.B. xvii (1930), 385. 

A. L. Soumrrz, Die Well der dgyptischen Einsiedler und Ménche, is published in Hom. Quartalechr., 
ELVI (1929), 189-243. 

(dq) Recent History. 

~The London Times of 15, 12. 30 reports that as the result of friction between the Coptic Patriarch 
Yohannes XIX (consecr. 16. 12. 28) and the Coptic Council, the Patriarch called on the Egyptian Prime 
Minister to inform him thet he wished to abdicate and retire to a monastery in Upper Egypt, The 
Patriarch was asked to leave the matter in the hands of the ministry. “His Beatitude has agreed to do 
this, and it is understood that the law governing the constitution of the Coptic Council may be amended, 
as it is considered that at present the lay element in the Church is given too much power in the Council” 
The ame paper on 25, 1. 31 reported the issue of a statement in which the Egyptian Government stated 
that the lay council could not outvote the ecclesiastical council on purely religious matters. 


VL Nox-Lrresanr Texts. 

L. Amcxpees, Magical Terts on an Oslo Ostracon, appears in Symb, Galo, vir (1929), 36-8, and 
U, Witokes, £u dred (sloer Papyri, in the same publication, 34-5. 

The second volume, 5. Errrem and L. Amunpeen, Popyri Osloensea, 1, Oslo (1931), xi+ 182, 9 plates, 
has now appeared. 

A.8, Hust, An tmeantation in the Ashmolean Museum, was published in /owrne!, xvi (1990), 155-7, and 
has been reviewed by K. Partsenpanz in Parl. Wook, XLIx (130), 748-9, 

P, Jenwetent, Coptica, appeared in AZ, Lxiv (1928), 122-35, and contained the following item : 
(i) Zearfi-nkorsi=—nkort yz ; (ii) tepnoce, Tepnoch, Tepnocenn ; (iii) Ein sprichwiirtlicher Vergleich 
(iee novTAyAe eho gnornatore); (iv) Zwei Bibelzitate bei Schenute (Lemm, Aopt. Mise, 115, 
Prov. 6. 26=Leipoldt, Schenute, 87, 14); (¥) wnwpa=—Obst, The same author's fhe foptichen Papyri 
des Aniatischen Museums (Leningrad ), in Publications dela Socittd Kyyptologique & {Université de Lenin- 
grad, vi (1990), 21-44 (lith.), gives fifteen fragmentary non-literary papyri, formerly belonging te Prof. 
Turaiyef, with commentary and (German) translation, 

Leas directly connected with Christian Egypt ia 8. Ménumn, Griech. Papyrt awa dem Merlinor Muacum, 
GUteborg (1020), viii+06, which has been reviewed by K. Sonmipt in PArdt. Woek., ano (1030), 674-7, by 
W. sssararal in Gaomen, vi (1930), 612-14, and by B. Oneson in 2.0.2, Lt (1930), 830-1, 

M. Moncensns, La Glyptothaque Ny Carlsberg ; La Collection dgyptienne, Copenhague (1990), planches 
cxxii, Seis the Egyptian collection in the Ny Carlaberg Glyptothek at Copenhagen. Coptic occurs in 
some of the inscriptions on pp. exx, cxxi. 

K. Purtespans, Fopyri Graeere Magione, Leipaig (1928) (cf. Journal, xv1 (1990), 253), has been 
reviewed by A. CanpERINI in Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 92-3, and by Kenkwxr KAnony in Agyetemes Phil, Koel, 
Litt (1029), 124-6. 

K. Wisskt, Synopsis foras magieae, in BLP, xxx (1930), 17-26, hos a certain bearing on the inter- 

W. H. Wornen., A Coptic Ward's Hoard, in Aner, J. Sem. Langs. and Lit, ive (1930), 230-62, 
reproduces the contents of Michigan Pap, 593-603: of these 593 is the original, O04, 596, 599 and 609 are 
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copies; there are three groups of texte. The Coptic text restored from 593 and the copies in given 
(249-54), and is followed by a translation and notes (255-6), The text contains several citrious words, 

A. van Lanxtacuoot, Mec. des eolophons (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 267), in reviewed by W. E.Cacm in 
Journal, xvi (1940), 155-7. 

A. Knorrn, Awegewahite Koptiacke Zauberterte, Brux. (1930-31, Fondation, Rane Elisabeth), in 3 vols. 
1. Texts, xix+123. 1 Trans, comments, s¥4+ 286. 01 Introduction, viii+203. With plates and figs— 
15 entirely new texts from various collections, Elaborate commentary, full indices. 

VIL Parmonooy. 

W. E. Cau, Coptic Dictionary, Purt 11, Oxford (1040), vii, 89-252, containing emje-no ree, has now 
appeared; reviewed by W. Henaerawaune in #2, xxxt (1931), 77-99, The first part has been reviewed 
by C. Scum in DZ, ut (1990), 1298-31, by A. Eawan in D.L2, ui (1991), 484-7, and by W. H. 
Wouuer. in Amer, J, Sem Longs, and it,, xpvi (1930), 66-48. W.E Caom, Bin newes Ferbelprdfix tm 
Koptischen, appears in 4.2, uxv (1990), 124-7. 

A. H, Gauniwer, The origin of certain Coptic grammatical clementa, in Journal, xvi (1930), 220-34 
deals with (i) formutive epe-, (ii) origin of Amats-, and (iii) “until he hears” wante-, uyave-. 

H. 8, Genatax, eboA ovte and ehoA orae to express comparison af inequality in Bohairie, appeared 
in J. Soc, Or, Res, xit (1925), 151-8 (cf Jowrnal, xim (1927), 260). 

W. Hencstennane, Die griechischen-koptischen movAon Ostraca, in A.Z., uxrx (1930), 61-68, oriticines 
Mallon‘s urtiole in ALBA, (cf. Journal, xv (1990), 259 (vide Bt.-Panl Girard in V (6) above’. 

L. Hounvsaun, Jialectes copter et mandes (of, Journal, V1 (1000), 253) has been appreciitively reviewed 
by G. B, Pron in Aegyptus, x (1920), 326-7. The appurent discrepancy of date is explained by the fact 
that the Aegyptus for 1929 was delayed in appearance. 

G. Heusen, Die Personennamen (cf. Journal, xvi (1930), 253), has been reviewed by H. 0. Lance in 
DLZ, 1 (1930), 1313-14, by J. Poworsry in O.2.2., xxxm (1080), 018-19, and by P, Conmmnr in A Phil., 
uve (180), 384-4. 

A. Mattos, Grammaire copte’ (cf. Jowrnal, XU (1927), 256), was reviewed by E. C. in AA. 1 
(1920), 284. 

LH. J Ponorsky, Sadddisches nrowe, appears in AZ, ix (19390), 120, 

EK. Scuwrrzen, Griechische Jnterjectionen und gricchische Buchstabennumen any “a, Appearing tu 2. f. 
rergleich, Sprochforsehung, LVI (1931), 170-208, includes an oxcursus (TV. on 201-3) “en den griech.- 
koptischen Buchstabennamen.” 

The recent edition of G. Srerxpourr, Xoptiache (frammatik (of. Journal, xv (1090), 204), is reviewed 
by W. Titi in D.6.2., 11 (1080), 1496-8, and by W. E. Cou in 0.6.2. xxiv (1931), 114-1. 

W. Tit, Aoptischs Chrestomathie (of, Jowrnal, xvi (1060), 255), is reviewed by A. C(ALDEADNI) in 
Aegyptus, X (1929), 416, which did not appear until August 1930, by W, E. Caum in Wiener 2. 7. ef. Huwneae 
des Morgentands, xxxvit (1990), 307-9, and by 8. Gasxnae in Bull, Soh, Or. Studies, vt (1030), 257-8. ‘The 
sani author's Achmimisch-topt, Grammatik (cf. Journal, xv (1920), 268) is reviewed by W. Srimexneene 
in 0.0.4, sxx (1930), 640-1. 

W. H. Wonnent, who is making a special study of Coptic phonology, is the author of The ecolution af 
twa, pelatel, and dental stops im Coptic, in Journal, xv (1929), 101-3, and of The Pronunciation of Coptic, 
in wf. Amer, Or. Soe, t (1990), 144-9: in the latter he points out that modern tradition, confined to 
Bohairic, is oxtremely confused and leaves many points undecided, 

E. Zvutanz, Gruadzige der nubiechen Grammatit im Christlichen Frilonittelaiter (1925), xvi+192, ia: 
reviewed by W, Camumas in Africa, m (1929), 422-3. 


VIL. AncHaroLoay, 

(a) Travel, exploration, efe. 

Hi. Exevon, Travellers’ Handbook for Egypt and the Suden, Lond, (1929), exxxi+588, ts published by 
Messrs 'T, Cook primarily for the uae of their tourist parties, Information is included about the Widt 
en-Natrfin and its monasteries (26-8, 457), the monastery of S. Simeon at Aswin (482-4), the Red 
Monastery (206), the monastery at Medinet Habu (379), the churches of Old Cairo (64-6), and the Coptie 
Museum (85), It is reviewed by L. Borcuanvr in 0.1.2, xxxrv (1981), 219. 

U. Mowxener pe Vienanp, Note storiche sulle chiese di al-Fustat, in Rend. della R. Acoad. Nas. dei 
Lineet, v (1020), 285-334, is reviewed by P. P(emruns) in AH, XLvr (Td), 285-7. 
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Jon. Grono, Henzon xt Sacusun, News Streifsiige durch die Kirehen wu. Kloster Agyptena, Leipzig 
(1030), x+50, 17) illustr., is also reviewed hy P. Pixerens) in A.B, xivi1 (1930), 385-7, 

E. M. Sawrun, The First Mowssteries, in Antiquity, FV (1030), 314-26, 6 plates, contains a description 
of the monasteries of the Wadi en-Natrin which is extremoly interesting a4 the account of an aetuul visit; 
there are, however, several insecuracies in etymologios, names, and statemonts, 

W. F. Vounacn, Die toptinhen Kloster in der nitrischen Wiiste, appeara in Atlantis (1920), 400-0, 

F. Li. Gatrrira, Christian Documents from Nubia (cf Journal, xv (1920), 269), ia reviewed by 
A. Scary in 0.0.2, xxxi (1930), 28-9. 


(B) Art and Architecture. 

5. GaseLee deali with The Coptic Period (55-00 and 274-262, 35 illustr, and one colour plate) in 
Sir Destson Ross, The Art of Egypt throughout the Ages, London (1931) (7)+354, treating of wall paint- 
ings, ivories, architecture, textiles, manuseripta etc. 

Cm Dinan, LArt chrétien (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 270), is reviewed by E. W. in BZ, xxx (1930), 

A, Tonnt, Za facerne copie del Muaco Egizio Vaticane, appeared in Aix, Stuel, Or, xm (1929), 89-113. 

RK, Minbema, De Aoptische Aunat, Amatordam (1929), 11, is reported bat I have not been able to see 
A copy: 

E. Pacry, Bots soulpté d'églises coptes (1931), Cairo (1930), vii+39, 45 pl. Introd. by G. Wier, 

ALS Diwann, 4A recent gift of Veor Euetern Art, in Bull, Metrop, Museum of Art, New York, xxvi 
(1031), 6-12, 6 figs., describes an acquisition of Egypto-Arabic carved wooden pancis and bronzes. 

G, Doraorr, La Seulpture copie, statues, bas-reliefs, maxgues, ia announced a8 in preparation ; it claims 
to represent Coptic art by examples from various museums and to assign the geographical and chrono- 
logical positions of the types selected. The work is to appear in October 1931. 

(@) Tesifes, 

Besides references to textiles in 8. Gasulee’s contribution to “The Art of Egypt throughout the Ages’ 
(above) we note; M.& Dias, Coptic and Egypto-Arabic Textiles, in Bull, Metrop, Mua, of Art, New 
York, xx¥1 (1031), 89-01, 4 fies, which deals with 20 pieces recontly acquired by the Museum, 
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The Society’s Annual Exhibition was held this year from September Sth to October 3rd 
at the Welleome Historical Medical Museum in London. For the hospitable provision of 
an excellent room, together with show-cases and the ready help of his staff, the Soctety 
is deeply indebted to Dr. Henry 8. Wellcome, and the committee has also to express its 
gratitude for unfailing assistance to Mr. L, W. G, Maleolm, the conservator of the 
Museum. 

In addition to the results of last season's work at Tell-el-"Amarnah and Armant, the 
Society was able to show a representative loan exhibition of Egyptian jewellery. This 
display, which owed its existence to the initiative and generosity of the President, would 
not have been possible without the ready co-operation of many collectors, among whom 
Mr. H. 8. Beck and Mrs. G. D. Nash laid the Society under particular obligation. A large 
share of the work of selection fell on the shoulders of Mr. Glanville and Mr. Myers; and 
for the attractive presentation of the loan-exhibits the Society has chiefly to thank Mr. Guy 
Erunton, who generously undertook the laborious task of arrangement and description. 





In connexion with the Exhibition Mr. Pendlebury lectured on September 10th at 
the Society of Antiquaries on his recent excavations at Tell el-“Amarnah. This lecture 
was so well attended and so enthusiastically received that it was decided to repeat it on 
October 2nd at the Royal Society. A new feature of the lecture was the introduction of 
& short cinematograph film showing the excavations in progress. 


The expedition to El-‘Amarnah this winter will consist of Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 8. 
Pendlebury, Mr. J. H. 8, Waddington, Mr. H. W. Fairman, Mr. 8. R. Sherman and, by 
permission of the Committee, Miss M. A. Chubb, Assistant Secretary. It is also hoped to 
obtain the services of another architect. Work will be begun about October 25th and 
will probably continue for three months. The main point of attack will be the ceremonial 
entrance through the Great Wall, with its fallen frescoes; the suspected palace to the 
north; and the scattered houses which lie between the North Suburb and the North 
City. 


The Armant Expedition will work for two or three months this winter in the various 
cemeteries on the concession, It is hoped that valuable material of Early Predynastic, 
Middle Kingdom and Old Kingdom date will be found. The staff will consist of 0. H. Myers 
(Director), H. W. Fairman, T. J.C. Baly, R. N. Lester and W. B. K. Shaw. Dr. Wilfrid 
Jackson of the Manchester University Museum will visit the expedition to deal with the 
ostealogical material, 


In a circular letter sent out in May last to all excavators in Egypt and to others 
interested in Egyptology Mr. O. H. Myers calls attention to the need for a Corpus of 
Graeco-Roman pottery in Egypt, and makes suggestions as to the lines on which such a 
Corpus might be undertaken. The scheme already has the approval of several excavators, 
and it is hoped that a meeting may take place in Cairo early in November at which both 
this and other matters of general interest to excavation may be discussed. 
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The Director of the Society’s excavations at Armant asks us to publish the 

The excavations at; the Bucheum at Armant and the preparations for the publication 
of the final report have proved that at unknown dates prior to the excavations of the 
Society a number of stelae of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods have been removed from 
the Bucheum, Two of the missing stelae are known to be in museums in Cairo and in 
Europe, and it is possible that others are to be found in other museums. In order that 
the Report on the Bucheum may be as complete as possible the Director begs curators 
of museums and collections in which stelae or inscriptions referring to Buchis are to be 
found to be good enough to notify him, and if possible to send him photographs of the 
objects. The number of Roman stelae missing is indefinite, but in the Ptolemaic period 
possibly only four more are needed to complete the series, The missing Ptolemaic stelac 
are those of a bull which should have died about Year 15 of Ptolemy III, a bull which 
should have died about Year 11 of Ptolemy V, and possibly two bulla between Year 4 of 
Alexander the Great and Year 14 of Ptolemy I. A photograph of a Roman stela will be 
found in fee. trav., XXX, opposite p. 12; a photograph of a Ptolemaic stela will be found 
in Journal, xvi, Pl. xlii, fig. 2. 


Mr. Pendlebury sends us, at the moment of our going to press, the following note 
teferring to the limestone head from Tell el-‘Amarnah published in this number, p. 236 
and Pl. ixxii, figs. 3 and 4: 

Mr, Brunton, Dr, Seligman and Mr, N. de G. Davies have all suggested that the 
emall head found last season at El-‘Amarnah is not female, or alternatively that it is not 
one of the princesses, These opmions carry such weight that I feel they should be put 
forward at onee. Briefly our answers are: (1) No male throat has those lines round it, 
(2) The lines running down from the corners of the mouth are common to this figure 
and to Dr. Frankfort’s Princess, (3) The absence of an elongated skull is only apparent, 
for there is plenty of room for it inside the wig, (4) The set of the head on the neck is 
precisely that of the figure on the back of Tuttankhamin’s chair. The identity of the 
wigs has already been mentioned. 


Members of the Society will have heard with deep regret of the death of Mr. Cecil 
M. Firth, Inspector of Antiquities at Sakkirah. Firth was one of those many archae- 
ologists who find their way into the subject by accident, for he was trained for the bar, 
and actually went out to Egypt to s post in the Ministry of Justice. Being strongly 
attracted, however, by Egyptology, he applied for and obtained an appomtment in the 
Department of Antiquities which happened to be vacant. In this department he served 
for thirty years, a period broken only by military service in 1914—1918. He was 
associated, under Dr. Reisner, with the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, 1907—10, and 
was alone responsible for a great part of the admirable publication of its resulta. Bince 
1923 he had been Inspector at Sakkairah, and in this capacity carried out the excava- 
tions which revealed to ua the architecture of the Third Dynasty and revolutionized the 


history of Egyptian art. 


We regret to learn of the death of Frau Luise Klebs, which took place on May 24th 
last. Frau Klebs rendered a great service to Egyptology by her Reliefa iles Alten Reiches, 
which appeared in 1914, and her Reliefs wnd Malereien dex Mittleren Reiches, published 
in 1921. These works represented the result of a vast and painstaking industry, Frau 
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Klebs intended to continue her task down into the New Empire, and at the time of her 
death a volume comprising the reliefs which deal with the life of the people was actually 
ready for press, while material for another, which was to treat of the life of the king and 
the nobles, had been collected and only needed working into final form. 


A proposal has been made to commemorate the late Dr. H. RB. Hall by a presentation 
to the Department in the British Museum of which for aix years he was Keeper. Two 
objects have been selected, one of which Dr. Hall had himself chosen and was anxious 
to acquire for the Museum. This is an Egyptian figure carved in stone of an unusual 
kind, of uncertam date. | 

The other is an Assyrian bronze of the 8th or Tth century B.c. representing a bearded 
man leaning forward as if driving a chariot. This piece 1s extremely unusual and of very 
great artistic merit. It is hoped that a sum will be subscribed suflicient for the purchase 
of at least one of these. Readers of the Journal who may care to join in this tribute to 
the memory of a scholar who did much for the Society should send their contributions 
to the Secretary of the Society at 13 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


We congratulate Dr. Cowley, Bodley’s Librarian at Oxford, on the honour of kmight- 
hood which has recently been conferred on him. In his capacity as a Semitic scholar 
Dr. Cowley has more than once contributed to this Journal, in connexion with the 
recently discovered Sinaitic script and its relation to early Semitic writing. 


As we go to press the XVIIIth International Congress of Orientalists, to be held at 
Leyden on September 7-12th, is actually in progress. The Society is being officially 
represented there by Mr. E. 8. M. Perowne, F.S.A., a member of its Committee. 


We have received the first number of the new Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine. It consists of 52 pages and 31 plates, and is published by the 
Oxford University Press. This journal, as the organ of a department which has a very 
big future before it, will doubtless rapidly take an important place among archaeological 


publications. 


The first number of the Bulletin of the American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology 
has just appeared. The Institute, whose offices are at 50 East 42nd Street, New York, 
was founded in 1930. Among the activities which it embraces is excavation in Persia, A 
joint expedition of the University Museum, Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art is already working at Hecatompylos, the modern Damghan; the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago ia to restore the ruins of Persepolie; and the William 
Rockhill Nelson Trust of Kansas City has sent an expedition to Asterabad. The 
importance of these events in the solution of the archaeological problems of the Near Hast 
is incalculable, 


In each copy of the present number is inserted a slip on which are printed the con- 
ventions of the Journal in regard to the spelling of Arabic and Ancient Egyptian proper 
names, the use of itale type, contractions and abbreviations, and various other points 
of style. It ia not contended that the rules here given are necessarily better than any 
others, but, since in the interests of uniformity and economy it is necessary to have some 
rules, the Editor hopes that contributors will accept their guidance. Spare copies of the alip 
can always be obtained from the Society's London office. 
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_ Will contributors please note that if they wish for offprints of their articles over and 
above the twenty-five supplied to them free of charge they can obtain these at cost price ? 
They should in this case, however, indicate their wish as early aa possible, for, in the ease 
of an illustrated article, once the plates are printed off, which may happen long before 
the publication of the number, it is impossible to order the extra copies necessary for the 


offprints. 


_ Professor F. Li. Griffith contributes the following note on his excavations of last 
winter in the Sudan: 

Owing to the war the organization known as “The Oxford Excavations in Nubia” lay 
dormant from 1913 until 1930; it was then revived in order to take advantage of a valuable 
concession given by the Sudan Government at Kawa, on the west bank of the Nile, nearly 
opposite Dongola, which had meanwhile been identified by Mr. Addison as the ancient 
Gem-Aten with the worship of a form of Amfin in a temple built by Tirhagah. A preliminary 
excavation at the beginning of 1930 had yielded promising results, and shown that at 
least two temples existed there. In the winter of 1930-31 three temples were completely 
excavated, tiz., A and B, two small temples aide by side and parallel to the river, and 
T, the temple of Tirhakah, at right angles to A and B. It appeared probable that the 
site had been occupied by the Egyptians at an early date and that Amenophis [IT had 
re-founded the colony in the expansion of the New Empire, introduced the worship of 
Amin, and built a small temple named Gem-Aten on the site later occupied by A and B. 
Tutrankhamun built the shrine and columnar hall of A in sandstone and sculptured 
them, and Tirhakah added a sculptured pylon and an outer brick court and gateway. 
In the shrine and some brick chambers surrounding it we found interesting bronzes and 
objects in faience, some with Ethiopian cartouches, and an exquisite figure of an 
Eighteenth-Dynasty king in gold. 

Temple T was built wholly by Tirhakah on an interesting plan, and adorned with 
granite monuments, We found four granite rams, six great stelae, one of them of 
Aneramiin, some important inscriptions and grafitti from the Ethiopian and Merottie 
ages and a group of figures in granite, a sphinx, a statue of the king, and two apes, 
besides another mass of bronzes and faience objects left at the destruction of the temple, 
which was probably carried out by Petronius’ army in 25 5.0. 

Such in brief are the results of the most important season's work that we have had 
in Nubia, and the best season in my personal experience of excavation, both for material 
finds and for history. The finds are to be halved with the Sudan Government, but all the 
smaller objects were brought to England for exhibition and study. Our share will be divided 
between the Ashmolean and British Museums; finally the Glyptothek Ny Carlsberg at 
Copenhagen has made very substantial purchases from among the larger monuments. 
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Memoir of Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, FACS, FAILS, F.S.A,(1701-1865). By Wannes BR. Dawson, F-RSE., 
ebte., ete., Honorary Librarian of Lloyd's. New York, 1031, 8yo, 

Pettigrew, known to Egyptologista for his valunble researches on mummies, began life as son of an 
apothecary-surgeon in Fleet-street, who had been naval aurgean on board AA. Victory twenty years 
bufore Trafalgar, Young Pettigrew studied anatomy with zeal, and taught it -with such success in lectures 
and in print that he soon fell under the notice of Sir Astley Cooper and other distinguished surgeons, his 
accurate drawings and observations showing a distinct advance on those of hia predeosasors in that famous 
age of embryonic but progressive medical training, His thoroughness may be to that of his 
biographer, who has produced a really fascinating memoir, with well-chosen illustrations, and references to 
all kinds of interesting persons, Pettigrew enjoyed the patronage of the most intellectual of the aons of 
George ITT, first the Duke of Kent, and after his death the Duke of Sussex, whose great library was 
aman under his guidance as librarian. Pettigrew had great success as Secretary of the Medical Society, 
which his methodical and carefol ways raised to prosperity. Besides his extensive medical practive he 
took part in every intellectual movement and had strong leanings towards archaeology, He became F.8_A. in 
1824. In 1824 he began collecting notes on Egyptology and he was largely responsilile for the foundation of 
the British Archaeological Association in 1843, His large work on Egyptian Mummies, by which he is best 
known to Egyptologists, appeared in 1834. Dawson's memoir, which terminates with a full, abundant and 
varied bibliography of Pettigrew's writings, occupies the greater part of three numbers of Medical Life, 
Nos. 124-126, ond is paged consecutively from 1 to 136, so admitting of satisfactory binding as 4 separate 


Work. 
F. Lu. Grirrire, 
The Great Tomb-Robheries of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, being a critical study, with translations and 


colmtientarias, of the papyri in which these are recorded, By T. Eni Peer, Brunner Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Liverpool: formerly Layeock Student in Egyptology at Worcester 
Uollege, Oxford. 1, Text, Svo; 1, Plates, large fo.; Oxford, 1930, | 

The glories of the New Empire in Egypt petered out in the Twentieth Dynasty, in which there ruled 
a long series of kings I1I-X1 bearing the name of Ramesses but, after the first, without a spark of the 
energy and enterprise of their namesakes (I and II) in the Nineteenth Dynasty. Before the end Egypt 
had Jost all its consequence abroad, and was impoverished by ill-government and by the demands of 
superstition, 40 that honest Iabour went unpaid, and the population of the west hank of Thebes, hitherto 
thriving on the work and ceremonies of the metropolitan cemeteries, had ta turn for a living to robbing 
the tombs, which their forefathers had richly provided with clothing, food, ornaments, vessels and form- 
ture. By the time of Ramesses IX it deems that few of the private tombs had not been plundered, and 
attacks on the royal sepulchres had at last drawn the attention of the authorities to thess outrageous acta 
The monuments of the Inter years of the dynasty are best exemplified by the melancholy reports of the 
trials of tombrobbers from the reign of Ramesses LX onwards, and by the tale of Unamiin’s unhappy 
voyage to Syria for cedar-wood just after ite close, 

It is these legal reports und other documents connected therewith which, twelve yours ago, 
Professor Peet undertook to collect, publish and decipher, It was a vast underiaking and the resulta have 
appeared in two instalmenta. The most formidable part of the tusk was to make a facsimile of two papyri 
at Liverpool, the Mayer Papyri A and BR. This was done and issued with translation in 1920. Tho hioratic 
of these two pepyri is of extreme difficulty, the writing is scrawl that has almost lost the characteristica 
of individual hieratio signs, being largely reduced to a series of parallel lines or curves, ‘To have translated 
the Mayer papyri, se the Inte Wilhelm Spiegelberg did as lng ago as 1801, in one of the moat remarkable 
feate of scholarship ever performed by that active and comprehensive mind. Peet's copy af the writing, 
considering the condition of the papyri, ia a marvel of accuracy andj ndustry, and by patient comparison 
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= [ee arious shades of orthography, he has arrived at full and accurate in terpretation of almost 

The second instalment i is the work now under review, coutaining the remainder of the “Rolsberies™ 
err in London, Turin and Vienna, and one lately taken to America. The labour of copying and inter. 
pret agele here comparatively light; although some passages are in the same difficult seript aa the 

oer PAT , others: are in a more normal hieratic hand, and, moreover, except In one onae, the 
) was accessible and, ut for one hopeless instance, undisguised by unsuitable treatment, 
Pacsimilos of the famous Abbott Papyrus and of sume others were published long ago, and Professor Peet 
has been content to give ws hieroglyphic transcripta of all the documenta in his volume of thirty-nine large 
plates, one plate being devoted to corrections of his readings of the Mayer papyri and another to a plan 
showing the correct relative positions of the fragments of two papyri in the British Museum, 

The descriptions, translations, notes and index fill, substantial volume of text and are preceded by intro- 
ductory discussions on the nature and date of the papyri,on the history and kings of the Twentieth Dynasty 
and their visiers, on the names and organization of the Theban Necropolix and on the criminal procedure. 
The examination of prisoners was carried out by questions accompanied by torture and oaths, Their con- 
demnation or discharge was decided by the court, and the punishment uf tomb. robhery waa death either 
immediate or by impaling. Professor Peet has received substantial nasistance from Professor A. H. Gardiner 
and from Dr, 7, and there seems little to criticize in his masterly production. In the Abbott Papyrus 
translation however [ would suggest, p. 35, 1.10, “and whose pyramid his been cast down on itself,” ie 
4collapsed"; 1. 12, Beheks 1.17, “Shuri"(?); p.39, L 10, drtyw perhaps might mean “duly mourned over" 
by the two drt-poddesses ; 1.13, for “raging” real *breaking up"; 1. 21,1 do net quite like the rendering 

Panpecs No’ " (or better “ of Ne’ "i. of ™ Thebes,” for the ancient title of the visier: it should rather be 

the “prefect of the (royal) city,” and so applicable to the visier of Lower Egypt equally with him of Upper 

aypt. These suggestions may all prove wrong in face of Professor Peet's profound knowledge of the whole 

salgects bitkon: p- 4 and elsewhere “ Nefertum” should certainly be corrected to * Nefertem." Scholars are 

indebted to Peet for carrying through this admirable and laborious task with mich thoroughness amidst a 
crowd of pressing occupations. 









F. Lu. Garrrira. 





é Apne of Gilgamish. Text, Translation, and Notes. By BR. Camresit THomrsox. Milford: Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, LOGO, GOs, net. 

In this splondid work the distinguished Axsyriologiat, Dr, Campbell Thompaon, has giver a new collation 
of all the Assyrian tableta in the British Museum which constitute the bulk of the text of the Api af 
7 ich ; and the only regret is that be, with his expert eve and skilfal hand, hus been unable to collate 
anew ‘the Ainctioan fragments of the old Babylonian version, of which the readings are in tmany passages 
much disputed. Further, he has made no attempt to use the evidence afforded for the restoration of the 
text in various places by the Sumerian and Hittite versions—perhaps wisely, aa this ia often equivocal in 
the present state of our knowledge. What he has done ia to make a freah examination of all the Assyrian 
tablets and publish them in beautifully drawn plates, to which be has added all the variant readings ; and 
this is. ‘accompanied by a complete transoription not only of these texts but also of those of the Old 

fan version which have been discovered and edited up to date, In doing this he has joined up 
several fragmonts whose connexion has not hitherto been discovered and withal has made a composite 
text in what seema to him the correct order of the fragments; and here all will readily agree that he has 
greatly Improved on the work of bia predecesaora. Farther, at the begioning of the book there is an all 
too brief introduction entering into some of the problems which the Epic raises, and at the end a number 
of important notes, , which also are all too few; and in these he mot only discusaes the wil philological 
robbers, te hows solution he often contributes much, even though he is compelled still tegdeave many 
things uneaplained, but also adds interesting information culled from his rich experienoe of daily life in 
somitio FE amotgst which attention may be drawn to his interesting explanation of the method 
okerehy: Giliamish sunk to the bottom of the sen by comparing it with the device employed by the pearl- 
fishers of Bahrain at the present time. 

a ja only with the utmost trepidation that the present reviewer, whose respect for Dr. Campbell 
on’s learning is very great, presumes to offer a few suggestions on his work. 

Pr U1, col. ii, 110; Ought [i)ie-te-hu-e, which is an impossible (1) permansive form, to be [i}t-te-lu-u ! 
P, 17, ool, ii, | 47+ is not ip-ta-ra-as a-lal-to [fa “Gilgamil] the correct restoration (cf. pp. 23-24, col. v, 
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I, 34-35)7 F. 3), col. ii, L 32; if dima BAA (=aAi) is the correct reading, the meaning is not “Like a 
brother” (Sum, S£S<ahw “brother") but “like # stranger” who requires to be led by the hand, ie, 
guided, P.45, col, iii, L 33: is net “Samaz ima a-mao-[t)é pi-i-du the true reading, aa pliw(!) ipti does not 
geem to vecur at any rate in the Epic? P_ 63, col. i, 10: is it possible that a-fa-al(%}-fu(f) is a copyiat's 
error for a-fa-al())-tu(7)) P. 53, col. ii, 1. 0: is alao a-ha copyist’s error for adi? P. 08, Lot: ha alan- 
where, pa-a-iu must be read for pa-e P. 83, 0. on Tt, 1-G: the possibility that 27-01 D)S0D-RA 
(of. Ebeling, ALAJLE, 434 7) may be mad ot any mite in later texts (cf Zimmern in 2.0.MG., 
Lxxvi, 23°) ought to be mentioned, as it explaina the r in Surevépos, it 

Editorial and printing errors are commendably few, but mention may be made of the following: P. 17, 
col, i, lL 41: if the explanation in the note is accepted, it is necessary to read wo-fum-ma-ru for 
wb-tam-mo-ru in the text. P. 53, col. i, 9: the second # in Samdifii) is printed upside down, P. 57, col. iii, 
L40: the translation rightly implies a-ac i-[dt-be) for o-no ¢-[di-du} P. 76,0. on vi, 18: the transeription 
nightly has ir-fu-wé where the note has ir-fu-twu. PL 77, nm. on v, 12: the accent haa fallen out in sand for 
jan. P. $2, note on vit, iii, 27: in the second line of the quotation ridk-si-in ought to be riié-Hi-du. 

Attention is drawn to thease few pointa in order that the oditor may be enabled to correct them in a 
future edition. For it need hardly be said that the work is perhaps the best edition of an Assyro- 
Fabylonian text in existence, and both the editor and the publishers are to be heartily congratulated on a 
magnificent publication fully commensurate with the great importance of the Epis of Filgamish, 

G. R, Dutven. 


Aegyptiaca, a Catalogue of Egyptian Objects in the Aegean Area. By J. D.8. Pexpixnory. Canibridge, 
Los), 

Mr. Pendiebury has given us a book of the type so necessary to the student—a collection of all the 
material hearing on a definite branch of archaeology, One of the many advantages of a complete atudy is 
that the lacunae become apparent. These Mr, Pendlebury notices for the reader, and they are sometimes 
nearly aa aulggestive aa poxitive facts. Why is it, for instance, that Egyptian things are only found in 
eastern Crete and nothing in the weatern half of the jaland? And why, we may well ask, does western 
Crote scarcely seem to have boon inhabited in Minoan-Myoensean daya? Why again is it that only « single 
Egyptian object has been found in all the well-cxcavated sites north of Hierapetra, which is almost the best 
Crotan port for the Egyptian trade? It lies on the south coast, well away in the eastern part of the island, 
but trade seams to have ignored it and to have made for the little Minoan port of Komd, near Pliestos and 
its group of ancient sites. These are at the great angle in the aouth coast of Crete. Was it that the early 
voyagers were guided by the great, mountain mass forming this promontory, which may be seen from afar 
by the traveller from Alexandria or Port Said? 

Anyhow, it waa from here that the great Minoan road ran scross the island to Knossos, This is the 
Cretan site that has produced not only the most evidence of connexion with Predynastic and Early 
Dynastic Egypt, but also the most continuous evidence right through to the end. Yet Knossos ia on the 
north coast, far from Egypt. 

That corner of the Aegean which has produced the greatest number of objects traded from Egypt is 
Rhodes. So great is the quantity of material that it is to have a special monograph devoted to it, 
amounting as it does to five times 15 many objects as have come from all the rest of the Acgean-Mycenacan 
world. ‘This ia an interesting corollary of Mr. Pondlebury’s statement that the pottery from Egypt 
counmonly called Late Minoan is really Late Helladic III, The sherds are pronounced to belong to # class 
thet it commen in Rhodes, and like those from the Argolid to the west and Cyprua.to the east, but not 
like Cretan ware 

It is only tarely that Mr, Pendlebury digresses from his statement of fact into the realms of theory. Tt 
Is AD Interesting suggestion of his that the Old Kingdom may have influenced the art of Aegina ly means 
of that island's connexion with Saitic Egypt through Naueratia, But, on the other hand, it seems to be 
presupposing too toach to suggest, aa the author doos, that the Achseans destroyed Crete tn order fo opett 
up the Egyptian trade for the men of the Mainland. Need we look so far afield for motives? The age was 
o disturbed one, Love of fighting and the presence of rich cities to plunder seem sufficient inoentive. It is 
true the destruction of Crete did open up the Egyptian trade, but this may well have been an extra and 
quite fortuitous benefit accruing to the conquerors. 
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haraohs whore names have been found in the Aegean ure Khyan, Tuthmosis I | 
in TIL ant hia que Tiga, Meathoperse, and Peewee ath 
the author coing a term unknown to Eeyptology—Thind Intermediate Period, By this ho 

i-~Twenty-fifth Dynasties, eomtmonly called the Lats New Kingdom, the Late Pericd, 





| yptian objects that found their Way Actoss the water seem to be entirely amall worl of ) 

| ie ii beautiful hard stone vases wore the fivourites, and from the Eighteenth to the satehheguihe 
5, facets @labsster vases of a baggy shape, The beautiful blue fuienoe which waa Egypt's speciality 

eee eT y figures largely, a8 do beads of various materials, By far the most common objects were the 
scarsbe, in whieh one might almost think an export tride had grown up by the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 





Only very rarely “do we get a statuette human or divine, and it js interesting that Sparta should have 
added poe more to the list of places that have produced mysterious uahabti tieures. Thoae from Zimbalrwe 
and Central Africa are specimens of the well-Lnown forgeries that can be bought in the stresta of Cairo 
for half « piaatre apicce. The description of the Spartan one is reminiscent of them. The Rhone Valls 
P Mr, ot sat y adds & Valuable uote on the Aegean pottery found in Eevt and a list of the finds with 
full references, He quite correctly speaks of Lahun in hia text, but does not mark it on his map. He givos 
instead Kabun, which is. only one portion of the great site at Lahun. - 

The author and his wife hope to prepare a companion volume to the present one. It ia to bea “ Minojea," 
cording the Aegean pottery found in Keypt. We look forwand to this as well as the study of the Rhodiin 





G. A, Watrwergar. 


Ancient £yyptian Masonry: The Building Craft. By the late Sowers CLanke, F\S.A., late surveyor to the 
Dean and Chapter of St, Paul's Cathedral, amd F. Exaennacn, Assoc, (. & G, Inst, Keeper, Keyptian 

_ Museum, Cairo. (Oxford, 1930) 

‘The gap in Egyptological literature which Messrs, Somers Clarke and Engelluch set out to fill 
demanded in the authors of an adequate text-book combination of precisely those qualifications which 
ra implied in their descriptions quoted above, This being so, it might be supposed that alike for 
Hey Pelogists and architects interested in the history of building all that remained was to buy this 
voltine of over 200 pages and nearer 300 illustrations, and put it on their shelves asp pertuanenit 
work of reference. But it sppears that the gap—unknown to most of us—was bigver than that; and it is 
astrlcng tribute not only to the modesty but also to the scientific mannor of the authors’ enquiry that 
they regard their book merely us Prolegomena, and ara continunlly stressing the possibility and need of 
firther research into available material, as well as the inevitable uncertainties due to lack’ of evidence. 
Indeed their caution would seem almost overdone at times were it not that the book is iutended for a wide 
public, including stadents untsed to the pragmatistical philosophy of the archaeologist, ‘That the latter 
‘should in the ordinury commerce of hia work and writings accept as facts much that he knows to he 
Unproven theories is right so long as he representa them to the layman as no more than working 
hypotheses, Engelbach’s theory of the method of erecting obelisks in ancient Egypt fita all the known facts 
and is Dow generally accepted by Egyptologista, But he is very careful to refer to it in this book as a 
posible solution of the problem. 

It i 4 commonplace that many of the main characteristics of anciont Egyptian civiliaation remain 
inchanged from the earliest dynastic times down to the Rotaan period. Egyptian architecture was no 
@xception to the rule; and the authors maintain that it had achieved its essential characteristics by the 

uiddle of the Old Kingdom ; minor variations in treatment continued to arise throughout the succeeding 

lynastios, but thera was no constructional change, The natural conservatiam of the race waa doubtless 
ietly responsible for this fact, but a contributory and more interesting reason was the “nationalization” 
of the quarries from the earliest times. 

Tn coutrast with the long period of its full development—neurly 3000 years—the available material for 
‘study of the origins and development of Egyptian architecture is confined to a relatively short period, 
within which the bulk of the evidence was produced in a single generation. The authors’ sane treatment 
of the newly discovered buildings at Sakkérah ia therefore all-important, and above all their detailed 
erposition of the inferiority of Zoser's masonry as compared with that of eg. Khufu. The outstanding 
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feature of the Sukkirah work is its reliance on earlier techniques—muad-brick and wood and even ane 
and daub, aa witness the pillars, The grest advance made in the Fourth ieee ca Ect se 
only come about when the masons realised that the OTA required and was capable of 4 new 1 

retation, and ceased to measure their blocks in terms of DrickH, = tas a | 
° Following the introductory chapter on the earliest remains of Egyptian masonry, Clarke and in ee 
discuss every phase of the craft in detail, beginning with two chaplers- on quar Ee Leo Af 
hard rocks respectively. They have collected enough evidence, chiefly from tho limestone galleries . 
Tura and Matar, but oles from Beni Hasan and the sandstone of Silsilah, to outline the method « 
extraction with considerable certainty, and are inclined to postulate the use of pick, though refusing to 
insist on thia. Their study of the quarrying of hard rocks is based partly on the monuments, but chietly 
on Engelbach's work on the Agwin obelisk, the results of which are already familiar. They adinit to 
many difficulties still outstanding, «4g. the nature and material of the pointed tool which was certainly 
used in working granite, echist, quartzite,etc. =~ | ; = 

The next seas ea the transport of the stone from the quarry to the building site, and is treated Ht . 
short chapter on Egyptian barges. The suggestion that the great lighters such as that of Hatshepsut were 
“aclid rafts made of tree trunks" will not be acceptable to naval architects, and in fact Mr. Charles 
Jarrett-Bell has recently shown that the Dér el-Babri relief is probably a very accurate representation of 
& craft based on sound if elementary mechanical knowledge, The authors, however, are mot Attempting A 
survey of Egyptian ships, and the most valuable result of this chapter ia the fact, which they have 
established beyond reasonable doubt, that the Egyptians did not. know or use the pulley, a conclusion which 
naturally claims instant consideration in any discussion of methods of handling and laying blocks and of 
construction. Be Ue ; 

The section on preparations before building includes a useful survey of the known examples of Egyptian 
scale-plans and architectural sketches, to which may be added an ostrakon published sinoe thin book 
(Journal, x¥1, 237). — 

The mensuration and preparation of building sites ta discussed, and the religious ceremonies connected 
with them, The authors seem inclined to doubt the witness of the monuments that the Pharaoh hiinself 
took part in this aymbolieal act, eapecially in Ptolemaic times, Such, however, is what we should expect 
rather than the reverse, from comparisons both with Mesopotamian practice at dates contemporary with 
dynastic Egypt, and that of many other peoples down to the present day. In this country the nut ber of 
foundation stones laid by one or other of the present royal family may well surprise some archaeologist of 
the fature. 

The Egyptian habit of mixing bad work with good is strikingly exhibited in the poor quality of their 
foundations, which until comparatively late times were almost invariably inadequate for their task both i 
theory and in practice, This was due in part to ignorunce—though experience should have corrected thus 
—and in purt no doubt to the glozing comfort of the interminable stuceo, which (necessary as a ground 
decoration in #0 many cases) would give for a short time a faultles: exterior to the worst construction. 
Even so it is incredible that the builders should have gotie on for century after century erecting huge 
columns which wore to take the weight of monolithic architraves on amall irregular blocks of friable stone 
only a few feet deep. Tt is even more remarkable that so much has lasted. 

Handling, dressing and laying of blocks are dealt with in two long and important chapters which more 
than any in the book testify to the quantity of data collected by the authors, and at the same time offer 
scope for the setting out of propositions which goes far beyond the mere observation of conditions. The 
ubsenoe (so far as one can tell) of wheeled transport before the New Kingdom is all the more surprising 
now that the chariot is known to have been so prominent a feature jof early Sumerian civilization. But 
rollors seem certainly to have been used by the Egyptians with their (well authenticated) sleds, though the 
actual evidence for them is slight, The most notable readjustment of accepted views is entailed by the 
suggestion—for which a sound case is made out—that the so-called “rockers” (known to us from models 
in foundation depoaits) ure in reality amall sleds used in aligning blocks of stones to be dressed. The whole 
question of the entting, dressing, aligning and laying of the blocks and their courses is discussed with great 
insight ond is too detailed for summary, 

A cautious but constructive account of pyramid building dispatches most current ideas but doea not 
claim to be final, since go much still remains to be done towards the thorough investigation even of the 
Gtuah pyramids. It has called forth from Petrie (Ancient Egypt, 1030, 33) a further discussion of the 
difficulties and 4 more positive solution than that of Clarke and Engelbach. 
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The remainder of the book deals with the elementa of architecture, pavements and columm-buses, 
columns and architraves, roofs (including methods of protection against rain, a wider field than might bo 
pected), doors and doorways, windows, stairs and arches. 'The last chapter on the masonry discusses 
the final stages of Qing, sculpturing and painting, and contains some important evidence for the methods 
of cutting hard stone based on personal experiments Such practical tests are indoed frequently referred 
to throughont the book, models being used when an actual reconatruetion of ancient methods was obviously 
out of the question. The authors rightly insist that often this ia the only critarion by which to test their 
theories, and apply it whenever possible. 

The last two chapters, giving short accounts of brickwork and Egyptian mathematics respectively, are 
essential adjuncts to the main theme. Itmight be noted that Potrie'’s view that panelled brickwork is 
derived ah wooden construction is borne out by the evidence of « similar development in early 
‘Mesopotamian building at Ur and Al-'lTbaid. | 

An appendix gives illustrations of most of the toola discussed in the text, of which in acme cases only 
one or two examples are known. 

Finally, one may recall the authors’ warning, iready noted, that this book is only an introduction, It 
readersa—but contains valuable suggestions for further lines of investigation. 

he BS. Bh. EK. Gras vinnie 


Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection, By C. C. Epoan (Cuiversity of Mich igen Studies, 
Humanistic Series, xxiv), Pp. xiv+211, and 6 plates. $3.50, 1991. 
Of the voluminous correspondence of Zenon, one of the outstanding discoveries of recent yor, 
appreciable portions have fallen to the Universities of Michigan and Columbia, The authorities of the 
HETIL could not have done better than to entrust the publication of their share to the expericnced oliter 
of the Zenon papyri at Cairo, A vory satisfactory and attractive book is the revult. Mr, Edgar hoa taken 
the opportunity to give in his aubstantial introduction (pp. 1-60) 4 valuable aketch of the career of Zenon 
and of the powerful minister Apollonius, whose confidential agent Zenon was, He also discusses briefly 
the different systems of dating employed in the reigns of the second and third Ptolomins and adda useful 
tables of the correspondences between Macedonian and Egyptian months for the yaars 261-236 no. OF 
the 120 papyri which follow many are short or fragmentary, but there is a leayen of good pieces, and though 
none is of capital importance, pointa of interest are freqaent. Historically the most significant ia No. 100, 
if the Callicrates therein mentioned was the admiral of that name, whose tenure of office nist conse uenthy 
be extended. In connexion with the allusion to a bear in 66.5 it may be worth while to note that a akilful 
drawing of that (in Egypt) unexpected animal has lately bean found among the Oxyrhynchus popyri. In 
103 occurs one of the few early references to the use of camels in Egypt. The ostrich is not altogether an 
novelty in papyri, but in 0. 2-3 we hear for the first time of an egg decorated with or mounted in silver, 
aur orpovleor diypyupwpéver, In 112.5 dd yepos worifer i4 the antithesis of aro odds, for which ef ag. 
-P. Rylands 157.21. Facsimiles, paper and typography are alike excellent, and misprints commendably 
rare, though in several places brackets before or after complete words are not properly spaced. May the 
future volumes of the Michigan papyri follow this admirable model ! ee 
i CNT, 


Papyri in tha Princeton University Coflections, edited by A. C. Jonsaon and H. B, vax Horses (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 10). Pp. xxiii4146. 1031, 

Princeton is one of the American universities which have recently acquired a number of new papyri, and 
a small homogeneous group from Philadelphin in the Arsinoite nome haa now been dealt with in o slender 
volume, This group consists of eleven papyri, three of them inscribed on both sides, belonging to the reign 
of Tiberius, and all, with the exception of No. 13, which is of a more miscellanoous charactor, containing 
official taxing-accounts, several of considerable length. Among the taxes concerned the owrrdfipan in 
prominent, but the purpose of that impost, a peouliarity of the Arsinotte nome, remains uncertain. [f, as 
tho editors maintain, it was not the poll-tax under another name, a payment by o man of 62 handily dis- 
proves the accepted view that liability to poll-tax ceased at the age of 60 (p. 24). Since no facsimiles aro 
piven, the quality of the transcriptions cannot be teated, but they have evidently bern made with care, 
and the editorial work gouerally ia competent. The principles of abbreviation do not.seem to have been fully 
grasped. p cannot be expanded (r)p(dmefa) (9. iv. 9); and if, eg., tho « of Nérrow or the 7 of “Hipaurruitofs) 

$42 
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s really omitted in 13, vii, 2, xviii, 10, Nélo)reu, ete. should be printed. A suspicion arises thac indistinct 
fenaticn bas net seldorn hee mistaken for abbreviation. No, 13m particular has pivats trouble: art ) 
which occurs several times, probably means é» r(ois), aa elsewhere, and in xviii, 32 “Apéwr{a) can safely 
be added on the analogy of xix 4 (ef i, 20), This suggests that local names follow ‘r rigiz) also in fi. 1, 18: 
doos Auk Naif ) conceal Amruruif{er)? Tt is rather perverse in i, 1 to divide perl ) into pe rplewdtns) anil 
then to suggest thut pe—pelrpqyaraw) (p77), ic ydpriar) tn iv, 1,8 and in xviii. 5 bar(ép) Syral eiow) look 
obvious. In 9 iii. 19 Cory (sie) is presumably (yrpiréov), 11 ii, 8 mpl Hrod(epaidos) Né(ar) (note 14.3.8 
wepi Bovsdaroly): ath 1 wept Teprem(y), capa is to be anpplied), Ta, tii. 23 Ada) GAtAwr ) explained on 
p. 100 as “for other expenses,” xix. 1-7, 0, Phanius (ef. Index, p, 140, barios), p. xvi Socnopasou tenn 
are some other details in which the editors have not been felicitous, Attention ix repeatedly called in the 
notes to doubtful readings which have already been sufficiently indicated by dotted type, On the other 
hand doubt is sometimes expressed where dotted letters have not beon used; and this is not the only 
inconsistency ohacrvable between text and commentary. Ae 


Des schine Feat von Opet: Die Festrugdarstellung im grosma Siulenganyge dea Tempele von Lukaer. 
Von Wavruek Wor. Verdffentlichungen der Ernst von Sieglin-Expedition, Fiinfter Band ; Leipzig, 
1931. 

We have waited far too long for an secturate publication of the reliefs of the colonnade in the Luxor 
temple, The publication, however, now that it has come, is wholly adequate. The discussion of the age arn 
history of the reliefs is complete, the two plates ore clear and easy to handle, despite their length, the 
desuriptiona of the scenes and the copies and translations of the texts are excellent, and the photographic 
reproductions of the walls, the only thing missing, are to appear as a separately obtainable supplement to 
Wreazinski's Alas. . 

The author follows Engelhach and Schiffer in rejecting Borchardt’s hypothesis that what Amenophis I 
planned at Luxor was a hypostyle hall like that of Karnak, and that Tutfankhamiin, by building the east 
and west walls, reduced it to the mere colonnade which now stands there. According to the author, who 
adda atill more evidence to that adduced by Engelbach and Schifer, the long walls were the work of 
Amenophis himself, who was also responsible for the reliefs-on the north and south end-walls; Tutfankh- 
amin merely added the reliefs on the long walls. He suggesta, moreover, that although Tutfankhamin’s 
reliefs aro complete in themselves and have no need of those on the north wall, yet these last are of a 
general tenour which would enable them suitably to round off the festival procession; it is therefore 
posible, he thinks, that Amenophia, when he executed them, had in view for the long walls precisely the 
scenes which Tutfankhaméin afterwards placed there—in which case we should have to regard the whole 
merely a4 a representation of a typical Opet festival and not, as is generally assumed, of a particular one 
performed by Tutfankhamiin to mark his return to orthodoxy after the Aten heresy. The author's 
argument bere (last para. of p, 2)-is not altogether convincing, and it ia a pity that he has not given ua a 
reproduction of the reliefa on the north end-wall in order that we might form our own conclusions. The 
reviewer's own memory of these, based on a careful study in 1929, is that there is nothing in them to 
suggest that Amenophia contemplated using scenes from the Opet festival rather than any others to 
decorate the rest of the colonnade, 

The description of the scenes is excellent, and calls for no comment. The inscriptions are carefully 
tranalated and the author's philological standard is clearly high, Two small points raise questions, 
First, in No. 26, is there any authority for translating fdw by “banks”? Secondly, in No. 32, a1 
Ire af di fad means not “damit sie bei ihm mit Leben beschenkt sei," where “bei ihm” in quite mean- 
ingless, but “that she may make for him an ‘endowed with life''—a characteristic Exyptinn way of saying 
“thatshe may confor on him the quality of ‘endowed with life, the epithet which every king writes after 
his name. The mortal performs a service—in this case the transport of the god on the Nile—in order not 
that the god may be endowed with life, forthe gods need no human aid to give them this, but that the god 
may ondow him with life, This is quite clear grammatically in casea like the present, where the deity is 
fominine and the dative af is inserted, Tt is also clear in examples like No. 20a, where it is wheurd to 
trindate “Fumigation and libation to Amen-Rat that he may be endowed with life like Rar,” for he is 
Rér ; it is for the king that Amon-Ror is asked to make an “endowed with life ike Her.” Such cnaes ns 
these determine the correct translation of less obvious examples like No. 39h, 
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Gtca EF Bericht iiber die von der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien auf gemetnaame Kosten mit 
Dre Withalvn Pelisoews unternommenen Grobungen auf dem Friefhof des Alten Meichea lew den 
Pyramiden von Gisa, Band 1: Dis Mugtabas der EV, Dynastic auf dem Westfriedhaf. In Verbindung 

mit K. Hoey herausgegeben von Henwann Jonker, (Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil-hiat. Klasse, 
Denkechrifien, 09. Band, i. Abbandlung, Wien und Leipsig, 1929). 

| In 1002 the peyramid field of Gtzah was divided up by the Service des Antiquitées into three concessions, 
dllotted to American, German and [talian excavators respectively, [n 1003 the withdrawal of the Italians 

from this field of work left their area to be added to that of the Americans under Dr. Reisner, and in 1911 

the German conecssion was, by mutual agreement, handed over to the Akademia der Wissenschaften in 

Vienna. Anxiety hes often been felt with regard to the ultimate publication of the vast exeavationa carried 

out here almost annually by the various concession-holders; for, though all have issued interim reports, 

here seemed little or no sign of final publications commensurate with the importance of the site and the 
, ide of the work done. The present volume will do much to allay this anxiety. Dr. Junker tells us 

that itis bat the first of a series which will deal with the work done by him and his collengnes in 1912-14 
and from 1026-onward in the middle section of the western cemotery. Tho purpose of the publication, be 
tells us, is not only to secure a complete and reliable reproduction of the material, but to give a thorough 
treatment of all relevant questions of date, development, artistic value, ete. 
These aime are all fully achieved in the present volume, Both in the more general sections and in the 
iled descriptions of the various mastuhas the arrangement is clear and the treatment adequate, ‘The 
plans and sections of tombs are excellent, and the photographs reproduced im the plate by the half-tomo 
process are of the highest quality. Dr, Junker’s discussions of the inscriptions are such as might be 
expected from a scholar of his stauding, and this part of the work is a mine of philological information, in 
which the reviewer haa already more than once found pure gold. 

Dr. Junker and Professor Karl Holey, whe was responsible for the architectural side of the excavation, 
are to be congratulated on a work which is a model of what such reports should be. Tt is not their least 
tmerit to have shown that an excavation report of such intricacy and importance can perfeetly well be 
brought within the limits of apace and cost imposed by the format and style of the Dentechriyten of the 
Vienna Academy. In these days, when the very existence af our science is being threstened by the expanse 
and extravagance of its publications, this is fine example to have set, 












T. Eato Peer. 


itades aun td arigines de la religion de U' Kaypte. Por & A. TE: Mencun. (The Oriontal Research Serics,) 
London, Lume, 1928. Pp, 105+xi. 

To say that Dr, Mercer's book is unantisfactory would be to give a dixproportinnately critical impression 
of a work in the writing of which at all there is much to admire. The origins of Egyptian religion are, is 
yet at least, out of our reach, and any book which deals with them is bound to be unsstixfactory—the same 
impression is left by the conclusions on the same subject of so great an authority as Professor Sotho—but 
it fa better that such books should be written to make us think, disagreement being a half-way house to 
thouzht, than that we should remain immersed in details because the time is not yet ripo for synthesis. Tt 
never will be, for that is merely a way of saying that we do not know everything. 

Tam inelined to think that the most pressing need of the study of Egyptian religion at present is a 
series of atatementa of what the Egyptians themselves said at different periods; work up to the present 
seems to have been concentrated on taking certain passages and explaining at great length what they ought 
to have said. If n series of works were published dealing with the periods of, ay, The Pyrunid Texts, The 
Coffin Texts, The Middle Kingdom, The Eighteenth Dynasty, The New Kingdom, and ‘The Ptolemaic 
Perind, then we should have a basia for study. Each work should confine itself rigidly to a statement of 
what we find written in the texts of that period, without any attempt to explain it from material of other 
‘dates. Such books would be of inestimable importance— we have a sketch for one in Dr. Allen's invaluable 
hookleton Horus in the Pyramid Texts—and we could then deal with the development of any given belief 
without being beld up by the necessity of reading everything that the Egyptians ever wrote whieh might 
possibly contain something about it, Difficulties might urise in deciding the effective date of certain texts, 
but these vould ensily be surmounted by some such compromise as dealing with them at the date of our 
earliest copy and mentioning their possible range. Each author might be allowed the Inxury of noting in 
& separate section these texts which he belioved effectively to come within his purview. By this means the 
origins would be somewhat cleared and many problems which now puzzle ws would not arise, 
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After this had been done the historical method, which is the only usefial one in the long run, could be 
brought to hear on the separate gods. How much nonsense has heen written concerning the Aten cult 
which could have been saved by an authoritative work on the written beliefs of the early Eighteenth 
Dy 7 | 

sored such reflections are inevitally uroused by Dr. Mercor's book. T felt in reading it that a great 
many of the things we are accustomed to take without question concerning the origins of the gods would 
vanish ifa fresh study of them were made from those references only which are of early date and all pre- 
conceptions from later texts carefully pat away. In particular this work has led me to reconsider my 
position with regard to Osiris, and claewhere in this number of the Journal | have attempted to suggest m 
different origin for him from that which has held the field up to the present. Dr. Mercer maintains the 
conventional view with a few variations which will be noted later, and | was struck in particular with the 
disproportionate importance which we have been accustomed to give to the dd-pillar in relation to Osiris. 
Sethe long ago pointed out that it is equally if not more likely that the pillar was originally connected 
with Memphis, and later became attached to Osiris when he moved up thither, Since Dr, Mercer wrote, 
the publication of the second Dramatiache Texte has shown that when the “Theological symbolista” Hind 
to deal with the dd us a cult object, so far from identifying it with Osiris, they identified it with Set, thus 
showing clearly that it was not closely connected with Osiris until after the enmity with Set had grown 
up, that is to say, comparatively late in Osiris’ history. And the dd-pillar question is only one point where 
a reconsideration of our views in the light of waaseaifably early evidence would be of profit, It, is not 
enough for individual Egyptologists to feel that they have already reconsidered them; a4 Dr. Gardiner 
pointed out ina review in this Journal, 1, 121 if, a great deal of harm hes been done by the fact that 
investigators in the field of compurative religion in the Egyptian area cannot get reliable information about 

ay pit. 

‘There follow some comments on paints which occurred to me in the course of reading. 

P. 24, 1. 16. Hor-thend-irte is Ma&at-n-irtl, not “He who rules over the two eyes" but “He who is 
without oyes.” (See Sethe, Umfers., x, 164.) 

P. 24,112 It seems rather an extreme statement that all falcon-gods were originally war-goda, 

P. 24,1 22 Anil can mean “in,” and AntlAt would be more probably “who ts in the body.” 

P. 24, lnat line. Why need a mummified falcon be reminiscent of Arabial In any case, see p. § of 
Sethe’s since published UrgeachicAte, 

P, 26,112. Why “Une accord politique tompornire”? 

P. 29, last pura, The derivation of (ng-rl is given somewhat dogmatically. The derivation from faq, 
the name of the pome, is more attractive, and this may have something to do with fndw, incense, as 
Newberry pointed out in this Journal, xv, 86 ff Or dose the name of the god come from the incense, the 
nome-name being a falae construction from it] 

P. 30, 1L 13 1 must confess complete failure to understand this passage. In any case, as pointed out 
above, Bethe has already shown that the connexion between UOsiria and the dd is at least shaky. As for 
the suggestion that Pyr. 1751 shows it to be a tree with the branches lopped—it hardly seems conclusive. 

P, 32, first para, It should have been pointed out here that in Pyr. 145-6, 251, 350, 1267, and 2105 
Osiria is an enemy, while in 145-6 Horus is added, 


P, 51, 1 7. |S > does not seem to be Horus; see Wh, d. aeg. Spr. and Allen, Horus in the Pyramid 
Texts, 





P, 63, L 17. Si-«-hep, not Aff, Reference 7, Petrie, Gish and Rife, haa eight plates numbered x, 
sub-lettered A-H. For Khnum, Lord of Shashetep, see x1, G, and for Osiris, Lord of Shashetep, xm, H 
The correct reference for §#, Lord of Shashetep, is Siut, PL 18, 

P. 72, IL 3 Kees, Opfertans, 135, has pointed out that the figure on the wooden plaque is tho king 
himaelf, not a god, 

P. 72, 1.6. Reference for the “God on the Stepa"! 

P.72,L16. No! Ror is the primary god of the celestial dead, Osiris is intruding and the process is not 
complete, The editing which consists in placing “Osiria" before the king’s name is neither here nor 
there. 


P, 72,119, Read “J”, and note that the early writing js 1 , » somewhat important point, 

P. 78, L 9 from bottom, It is Ror who rules the aky. In Pyr, {/¢. 337 Osiris ia intrusive. 

P, 74, first para. Surely the form of the Osirian editing of the Pyratnid Texts shows a victory for Osiris, 
not merely assimilation to Rar, 
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PB. 74,119, This seems an unjustifiable play upon the French word “premier,” 
2. 76,1. 8. “Entrée d'Osiris dans Ia lune." Ref. Plut. 43, Transpose refs, 21 and 22 and date 21 to 





P, 77, ref, 25. Delete mi, @1, which does not mention Menes, 

P. 78, 1.2. Mn-njr, Taken in all probability from the pyramid of Pepi, Ma afr P., either “Firm aud 
Good is P." or “The Good Monument of P.” There is no word ma “port” in Wh, of, avy, Spr. 

P. 78, 3 ff The de-pillar is referred to above. 

P79, last para, The real point which lies behind all that the Egyptians felt about the relation of 
“good living" to the after-life was their lack of a sense of ain. The morality of the Instruction of Merikere 
and similar documents has, one feela, more in common with the static ethics of classic antiquity than with 
the dynamio morslity of the Hebrew tradition. [t was becoming a code of ethics and such is bound to end 
in a magical view of the way to a happy after-life. Tho spells for “passing the examination" in the other 
world are an @sential oxpreasion of the Egyptian outlook on religion. 

_ P.78,n. 30. The comparison between the various Egyptian and African souls is an important one, and 
it soema a pity to have confined it to a footnote, 

P. 80, 1 14. No! The king at the Sed Festival was Horus not Osiris. (Sea Koes, Opfertan: and 

P. 41, 1. Read Choiakh for Chorakh. 

P. 85,1, 11. The fui con hardly be called 4 pillar, 

P. 85, 1. 12% and p. 89,1 7 ff This reversal of theaceepted view that Osiris gradually penetrated the 
Rer-oult, gathering his solar attributes on the way,ia hardly convincing. We should expect to find more 
of Osiris as o solar deity at the beginning of the Pyramid Texts than at the end—which does not seom to 
he a. Further, what evidence is there for an early celestial Osiris? He was god of the dead in the 
P. 100, note 40. For <> read <., T. J.C. Baty, 


Kerania: Topographical and Architectural Report of Fyreavationa during te Seasons 1024-38. By 
ALE. BR. Boar and E. Peressos. Pp. viii+60. With 42 plates, 19 plans, and 1 map. (University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xxv.) 

The University of Michigan Near East Research Expedition has been working at Karanis for the last 
seven years and steadily accumulating a store of information about the aspect and growth of a amall 
Graeco-Egyptian town. Such thorough investigation of « Fayyim site has never been attempted befor, 
and owing to the activities of the shati-liggers may never again be possible. The Expedition has done a 
very great service to archaeology in undertaking this costly task and carrying it on year after year with 
exemplary care and patience, Though the excavators had ne illusions about the nature of the work and 
ne expectation of making any sensational finds, they have in fact come upon some very interesting papyr 
and other small objects, and one hopes that they will obtain many more before they leave the site; a rich 
reward of thia kind would be well deserved. 

The present volume contains preliminary report about the house-remains in the upper strats of two areas 
of the town. Noneof the buildings described is earlier than the second century 4.0. or later than the fifth, when 
the site was deserted. The descriptions, plans and plates give us a clear picture of the main features of the 
ordinary house of theae times, the courtyard encumbered with ovens, hand-mills, pens for animals and 
other constructions, the vaulted granaries, the living rooms with decorated niches in the walls and over 
these, well above the level of the eye, the vertically barred windows. (@upiter eavorwrai) with sloping sills, 
For the present the authors haye wisely restricted themmelves to a careful record of details. Aut future 
reports will no doubt tell us something about the earlier remains, and we may hope for more onlighten- 
ment about the street-plan and the various types of houses. At Philadelphia the original atreet-plan, which 
happens to be well preserved, is perfectly regular, and it would be interesting to learn whether Karanis, 
founded about the same time, was laid oot on similar lines. But obviously the excavation af the latter 
town with ite six more or less distinguishable levels of occupation is pn much more complicated problem. 

One of the more remarkable buildings deseribed in the report is an immonae dovrecat eoutaiming several 
hundred nests, most of which were made of earthenware jars built horizontally into the walls. The large 
rectangular storehouse (45, with a baleony supported on arches round the central court, 1s of great 
interest on wecount of ita poneral plan, whieh is said to be unique at Karanis. It has also yielded, what 
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one would not have expected to find in such o place, a painted representation of aurpocre sand» Sphinx 
of the type discussed most recently by Perdrizet, Turres ewites de la Collection Fouguet, p. 79. A few other 
wall-paintings, equally crude, are reproduced in the plates and briefly described ; but all such finds will 
be dealt with more fully in a later volume, 











Altogether, an excellent account, published in a farm which one can handle with comfort, of some of 
the results of a most instructive excavation. = 
CG. 0. Engan 


Two Fragmentary Birth-Certificates from the Michigan Collection, and Some Papyrus Fragments from. the 
Michigan Collection, Ry Hesny A, Sanbuns. (From Memoirs of the American deademy in Rome, 1x, 
1931.) With 4 plates, 

In these two articles Professor Sanders does a real service to papyrology. The texts he edit are all 
imperfeot, indeed seriously imperfect, but they are all in Latin, and Latin doouments of the carly centuries 
of our era are atill, comparatively speaking, so rare that even the veriest scrap has a value, And all these 
fragtnents offer points of interest, which would in any case make their publication desirable. Their in per- 
fection of course adds to the difficulty of decipherment, no easy task when one ia dealing with Latin cursive, 
and Profesor Sanders is to be congratulated on the skill with which he has performed his tasks. 

Ax the title shows, the first two texts, which are both on waxed tablets, are birth-certificates. Tmparfect 
as they arc, they are a valuable addition to the cxisting material of this class, and Professor Sanders takes 
the opportunity to discuss some of the vexed questions raised by such tablets. ‘The first, which is perhaps 
to he dated in ap. 103, states the ceurus of the father as H8 xx, ¢.e, 20,000 sesterces, This ix valuable, for 
it rules out the suggestion of the editor of 8.4.07. 1694 that the insertion of the ceagia in that document, 
was due to the fact “dass M. Lucretius Octavianus dem Ritterstande angehirt” The amall sum 
concerned in the new tablet suggests on the contrary that the statement of the census was 4 regular 
feature of a birth-certificate ; and Sanders's examination of the oxtint examples ‘seems to bear this out. It 
elicits a further interesting fact, that in moat, probably in all, cases the cenaws figure was inaerted later 
than the body of the text, the inference being apparently that tle figures were pot in the tadwlas profes- 
fonwm bat were obtained alsewhere. 

The new tablet also contains the mysterious formula “gq. p. £ er. end kk” The first part is known to 
represent quae prosimas fuerunt; the second part was expanded by the editors of the Berlin tablots into 
the very unconvincing formula ereseentes ad Aalendas, Thia was rejected by Sanders on the ground, infer 
alia, that in Mich, Pap. 766 the letters ¢r «are separated by dots. His scepticism is triumphantly vindi- 
cated by the new tablet, where also the dots appear (they are not really visible in the plate but Sanders 
states explicitly that they are distinguishable); but his own suggestion even Romanum emoripa ad 
Aalvnderium is not convincing, He seeks indeed to vindicate, not perhaps the actual words (he suggests, 
Kf. ce or arta or edit for ¢}, bot at least the sonse avainst Wileken's strictures (drole, 1y, 11), baat 
T confess mynelf unconvineed. Wilcken required profeseus est rather than any other verb, because these 
declarations of birth are called professiones; and though Sanders uttempta to lessen the force of this, he 
cannot get over the fact that such certificates were always taken from the tabula professtonum. He argues 
against Wilcken's interpretation of such formulae as “tad, ri, ite pagina m," or “tad, tr ef post alia 
pag. 4, item anno vis," which he had himself interpreted aa indicating « double registration; but again, in 
my opinion, unsuccessfully, Nor can [ at all believe in his explanation {p, 69) of the phrase anypelioritus 
fittera, which seems far-fetched in the extreme. 

The second tablet ia very inuperfect and evidently hard to decipher, but by a comparison of tha texts 
on the wax and on the wood Sandors restores it almost completely, His restoration of one phrase as -ap[ud 
acorn bonoruni] cvraterem seems to me much less likely than Dittmann's ep[sena per sworwm bonoriem) 
euratorem, Which he quotes in a footnote (p. 76) lut rejects owing to the confusion of p and 5 involved, 
This dees not seem a strong objection, and it is to be noted that in one of the papyrus texts (p. 85) we 
have the opposite confusion, scridai for scrips’. Tho-restoration ehar}to ix also perhaps # little doubtful. 
Some interesting family conmexions are established on pp. TH-#. 

In the second article three Latin fragmenta on papyrus are published, ‘The first, which consists of a list 
of names, followed each by an indication of place, aud consulships, Sanders explains as a Hat of “« proall 
detachment assigned to some special duty under a subordinate officer"; and since if has on the back an 
fucld resi which he rene cerifor[.. Jaf, -}rorl Jxadwed "Arhawaplow ddekd[ot),., he takes Aplonaris =A pollo- 
hariug aa the officer, writing to a brother officer a letter now loat, to which n list of soldiors was appended, 
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But though it is no doubt possible that « Latin letter might havea Greek address, the Greek is at Jenst 
unexpected. Moreover ‘Awhwsdpior is known (P. Oxy, 1676)03.4 woman's name. Is there any valid reason 
why we should not equally well read dbehpLije] (perhapame wife), and (Whether we read hed or Por) take the 


Greek line ax the address of ay Greek letter, now lost, which was written on the verso of an official Latin 
thewiace’ 





Asto the character of the latter, itis hard to see why, if it is « list of a detachment sent on a particular 
Borvice, it waa necessary to specify the year of enlistment (it is to this that the consular dates presumably 
refer) or the origo of the individual mon. It seems tnuch likelier that (as Sanders himaelf SUpTeSth je an 

Hernative, p. 83) the document is a list of soldiers, specifying the present locality, Cast T should read as 
custris, signifying that the men ao described were in ‘amp, while those whose names are followed by a 
place-name were on duty elsewhere. Dr. J. G. Milne points out to me that in 1 9, instead of Sandora's 
Spent, Soene ia to be read; and in |, 25 T should prefer Antilnoupol’) to Antg, which Sanders 
explains aa Antaeopolia 

‘The second piece is un interesting fragment of a receipt written on the classis Auguste at Caesarea, no 
doubt that in Mauretania. The third is a list of names, the purpose of which is obscure. 





H. L Hers. 


Journ. of Egypt, Arch, xvut, i 
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